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YY^K  regard  thin  bcMik  in  the  ligiit  of  an  imitation  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  <»iie  «)f  the  mont  powerful  udvoeatCN 
that  e\er  defended  the  hebl  eause.  And  if  our  regret  wercS 
to  he  in  proportion  either  t4>  the  value  of  the  lite  which  liaa 
terminated,  or  to  the  eonHideratioii  of  how  iiiuiiy  initaiices  of 
sneli  talent  ho  happily  applied  may  he  expected  hereafter,  it 
would  he  searetdy  U'sh  deep  than  that  which  we  feel  for  th« 
loss  of  our  most  valued  friendn.  Hut  the  regret  in  not  re* 
<|uired  to  correspond  to  this  latter  coiiHideration  ;  heeaufiethe 
(’hristian  world  doi*s  not  ahsolutely  ricctf/ a  nuiiieroussucceH- 
sion  of  such  men.  It  has  heen  the  enviable  lot  of  here  and' 
there  a  favonretl  individual,  to  do  Home  one  important  thing 
so  well,  tluit  it  shall  never  need  to  he  done  again*:  and  we 
regard  Dr.  Haley’s  writings  on  the  Kvideneef  of  Chriiitianity 
as  of  HO  signally  decisive  a  characier,  that  we  could  be  con» 
tent  to  let  them  stand  ^as  tin*  essence  and  the  close  of  tho 
great  argument,  on  the  part  of  its  helu'vers;  and  should  feel 
no  despondency  or  chagrin,  if  we  could  he  prophetically  cer* 
tified  that  such  an  eHicient  (’hristian  reasoner  would  never 
licneeforward  arise.  VVe  should  consider  the  grand  fortress 
of  proof  as  now  raised  and  finished, — the  intellectual  capitoi 
of  that  empire  which  is  destined  to  leave  the  widest  bounda* 
ries  attained  by  the  Homan  vtTy  far  behind. 

It  wduld  si‘em  that  the  infidels,  notwithstanding  their  per¬ 
severance  iir  their  fatal  perversity,  do  yet  nearly  coincide  in 
this  opinion  of  Dr.  Haley’s  .writings  ;  as  none  of  tliein  have 
presiiined  to  attempt  a  formal  ndntation.  'They  are  willing 
to  enjoy  their  ingenuity  of  cavilling  and  misrepresenting, 
their  exemption  irom  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  Uieir 
transient  impunity,  under  th^ignoininious  and  alartning  con* 
VoL.  V.  U 
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(Vitioii  of  concodinp,  tliat  tiiov  have  no  reply  to  a  reinon- 
straiit  who  tells  them  that  their  speeulations  are  lalse,  that 
their  moral  principles  are  corrupt,  ami  that  their  prospects 
are  melancholy, — who  calmlv  proves  to  them  that  certain  de¬ 
clarations  and  re(piisitions  have  been  made  hy  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  that,  if  they  choose  to  renel  and  ridicule 
them,  they  are  indeed  nuite  at  liberty  to  oo  it,  hut  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  aoide  the  eonse<piences,  which  con- 
setpuMiees  are  most  distinctly  foreshewn  in  those  declarations. 

With  respect  to  those  persons  whost‘  Judgements  are  unde¬ 
cided  on  the  ^rand  impiiry,  whether  (Miristiauity  is  of  divine 
authority  or  not,  we  would  c'arnestly  press  on  their  minds 
the  tpiestion,  whether  they  really  care,  and  are  in  earnest  on 
the  subject;  whether  they  value  their  spiritual  nature  enough 
to  deem  it  worth  while  to  attain,  hv  a  serious  investigation, 
a  dt*terminate  eonclusiou  on  the  claims  of  a  religion  which 
at  once  declares  that  spiritual  nature  to  he  immortal,  and 
aflirms  itself  to  ofler  the  only  means  for  its  |)erpetual  happi¬ 
ness.  If  they  really  do  not  care  enough  about  this  tran- 
seendant  subject,  to  ilesirt*  above  all  things  on  earth  a  just 
and  tinal  determination  of  their  judgenuMUs  upon  it,  we  can 
only  deplore  that  any  thing  so  precious  as  a  mind  sliould 
have  been  committed  to  sucli  cruelly  thoughtless  poss(‘ssors. 
We  can  only  r<‘|)eat  some  useless  expressions  of  ama/ement 
to  see  a  raliotial  being  holding  itself  in  such  contempt  ;  and 
predict  a  period  when  itself  will  he  still  much  more  aina/ed 
at  the  rtMiiemhrance  how  many  thousand  insignificant  cpies- 
tions  found  their  turn  to  he  considered  and  decided,  while 
the  one,  involving  infinite  consequences,  was  reserved  to  he 
determined  hy  the  event, — too  late  therefore  to  have  an  aus- 
picious  iutluence  on  that  event,  which  was  tlu?  grand  object, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  ought  to  have  been  determined  be¬ 
fore  all  other  questions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  Jitrong  soli¬ 
citude  is  felt  to  put  an  eml,  in  the  shortest  time  possihh*,  to 
all  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  very  first  duty,  next  to  that  of  imoloring  sincerity  and 
illumination  from  Heaven,  is  to  study  the  works  of  this  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  impossible  to  hear,  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
r<‘sp4'ct  or  patience,  the  expressions  of  doubt  or  anxiety 
ahi)ut  the  truth  ot  ('hristianity,  from  any  one  who  can  delay 
a  week  to  obtain  the  eelebrateil  V^iew'  of  its  Evidences,  or 
fail  to  read  it  through  again  ami  again.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
say  what  wouhl  be  our  opinion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
state  of  his  mind,  if  after  this  he  remained  still  undiv  ided. 

It  is  not  jn*rhaps  to  be  reipiired,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
man  who  extends  his  investigations  round  the  whole  bor¬ 
der  and  circumlercnce,  if  wg  may  so  express  it,  of  a  great 
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sVHtem  oftnitli,  constructing  drtVnsive  arguments,  and  plant¬ 
ing  ‘armed  watch’ at  every  j)oint  open  to  attack  or  actually 
attacked,  and  every  where  looking  out  to  a  great  disUinco 
to  ascertain  from  what  (juarter  and  in  what  direction  an  • 
t  iiemv  may  come,  should  carefully  and  separately  examine  ‘ 
all  the  interior  parts  of  this  system.  It  were  too  much  to 
insist  that  the  military  guardian  of  a  whole  country,  who 
takes  the  charge  of  its  thousand  miles  of  frontier,  should  ac- 
(juaint  himself  with  the  rural  and  local  economy  of  its  several 
districts,  or  ctdtivate  himself  some  particular  piece  of  iu 
ground.  He  might  tell  us,  it  is  enough  that,  while  his  talents 
and  exertions  arc  maintaining  the  general  security,  there  is 
happv  scope  given  for  the  good  management  of  all  the  af¬ 
fairs  in  detail,  hy  num,  whose  cares  are  not  forced  to  such 
a  painful  expansion.  A  man  who  sedulously  and  ably  per¬ 
forms,  for  all  other  Christian  students  and  teachers,  the  great 
othce  of  bringing  iiUo  their  hands,  from  an  immensely  exten¬ 
sive  fiidd  of  impiiries,  all  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  system,  may  well  demand 
that  they  in  return  should  furnish  (o  him  more  accurate  in¬ 
vestigations  of  its  component  parts  tlum  his  extendcfl  la- 
hours  will  have  allowed  him  to  prosecute  or  finish,  instead 
of  invidiously  scrutinizing  and  exposing  the  defects  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  detail.  To  have  exhibited  what  will  be 
appealed  to,  for  ages  to  come,  as  a  most  luminous  concen¬ 
tration  of  evidence,  in  ])roof  that  divines  have  really  a  di¬ 
rect  revelation  from  God  to  explain  and  discriminate  into 
a  system  of  particidar  doctrines,  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
important  service,  than,  assuming  this  great  general  truth, 
it  would  he  to  give  the  clearest  elucidation  of  one,  or  two,  or 
ten  of  those  <loctrines.  And  besides,  the  other  studies  pro¬ 
secuted  hy  Hr.  Paley,  with  a  direct  view',  as  it  is  fair  to  in¬ 
fer  from  tluur  ultimate  application,  of  vindicating  the  first 
principle  of  all  religion,  tlic  belief  of  a  God,  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  absorb  long  spaces  of  his  life,  as  they  extended  to 
very  wide  and  scientific  departments  of  knowledge. 

From  the  consideration  of  studies  extend(‘d  over  such  ample 
and  various  ground,  and  yet  all  made  to  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancenicnt  of  religion,  we  should  think  it  uncandid  to  exact 
from  this  distinguished  author  a  minute  precision  throughout 
the  whole  list  of  theological  questions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  importance  of  religion,  as  a  whole,  must  consist  in  the 
aggregate  importance  of  all  its  parts :  but  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  contrast,  or  referring  to  any  proportion  of  impor¬ 
tance,  between  the  aggregate  and  the  separate  parts  ;  we 
are  merely  pointing  to  the  much  more  extended  scope,  and 
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the  much  severer  process,  of  the  great  general  argument, 
coniparetl  with  the  argument  on  any  speciftc  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  This  specific  argument  requires  of  course  hut  one  do¬ 
cument,  of  wiiich  it  assumes  the  validity,  but  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  valiility  so  many  other  documents,  and  so 
many  methods  of  investigation,  were  anteci*ilently  required. 

Nevertheless,  on  first  hearing  of  tlic  publication  of  ser¬ 
mons  of  Dr.  Paley,  we  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he 
might  occasionally  have  exerted  the  whole  force  of  his  eu- 
ricluHLaiul  penetrating  mind  on  some  selected  point  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  or  morals  ;  and  were  prepared  to  expect  a  num- 
bc‘r  of  elaborate,  and  therefore  important,  dissertations.  We 
were  not  apprized  that  the  volume  would  cliieily  consist  of 
the  very  sliori  and  hastily  written  discourses  which  were  com¬ 
posed  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  his  ])rofessional  services.  The 
slairtness  indeed  of  some  of  them  is  tantalizing  and  vexatious. 
U'hen  an  important  subject  has  been  concisely  laid  forth, 
when  two  or  three  views  of  it  have  been  very  transiently 
unfolded,  when  some  most  striking  argument  a]>pears  to  he 
iiist  opening,  of  which  we  earnestly  wish  for  an  ample  illus- 
i ration,  then,  even  just  then,  comes  the  twelfth  or  the  tliir- 
leenlh  page,  and  suddenly  puts  an  end  lo  the  reasoning  and 
the  discourse,  leaving  us  to  a  mortification  rather  similar  to 
what  we  recollect  to  have  felt  on  being  obliged  to  shut  iq)  a 
volume  of  prints  of  the  structures  of  Haliiec,  when  we  liad 
looked  through  about  half  the  series,  or  on  being  suddenly 
called  away  from  a  philosophical  lecture,  when  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  were  going  to  be  made  in  illustration  of  an 
interesliim  proposition.  Several  of  tlie  subjects  are  indeed 
jirulongcu  to  two  or  three  sermons,  hut  we  end  almost  all  of 
them  with  an  impression  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  dis- 
^•us^iun,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  allotted  space.  Hut  for 
fcome  rather  unceremonious  addrcs.ses  on  some  rather  uncour- 
letuis  siihjecls,  we  must  be  led  to  entertain  a  lofty  idea  of 
Dr.  Pale; 's  aiulitory  ;  for  how  important  must  have  been  the 
einploN  incuts  witli  which  tlieir  time  was  accustomed  to  be 
occupicil,  when  sucli  a  preacher  could  seldom  presume  to 
trespass  hevoml  fifteen  minutes !  Hut  with  regard  to  congre¬ 
gations  in  general,  it  is  surely  very  fair  to  observe  how  use- 
iess  siicli  discourses  must  he.  If  even  Dr.  Paley,  with  his 
adnii ruble  power  of  compression  and  lucid  statement,  is  quite 
unable  in  such  a  contracted  space  to  do  justice  to  the  bare 
ariTufnent  of  a  subject, — to  say  nothing  of  those  mode's  of  re¬ 
presenting  and  enforcing  it,  which  are  rei|uisite  to  sc*cure  for 
it  a  plui  e  in  the  iniagination  under  the  form  of  some  strik¬ 
ing  figure  or  scene,  or  to  make  it  impressive  on  the  con- 
•cience  and  afTcctions,— what  can  he  cxpecied  from  kuch  a 
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Jiminutiw  shred  of  ihe  composition  of  ordinary  performers 
of  the  sacred  services  ?  Wc  slionld  undoubtedly  be  among 
the  most  vociferous  to  protest  against  a  return  toward  the 
triple  hour-glass  discourses  of  the  venerable  puritan  and  an¬ 
cient  Siotch  presbyterian  times  ;  but  really  huiimn  creatures 
must  be  prodigiously  changed  since  that  period,  if  about  a 
tenth  part  of  tin?  same  instruction  be  now  sufficient  to  expel 
their  ignorance  and  iheir  vices. 

No  reader  of  Dr.  Palcv’s  former  works  will  onen  his  ser¬ 
mons  with  anv  expectation  of  what  we  usually  call  eloiptence. 
A  mind,  predetermined  ju  rhaj's  by  its  original  structure,  and 
therefore  accustomed  from  early  yi)uth  to  seek  the  ratwnalef 
as  it  used  to  be  termed,  of  every  subject,  would  come  to 
have  liitle  esteem  for  the  lighter  matters  of  imagery  and  sen¬ 
timent.  Its  attention  wotdd  iitstantly  fix  on  the  hard  and 
supporting  parts  of  all  doctrines  and  systems,  as  the  eye  of 
dohi!  Hunter  almost  involuntarily  examined  the  anatomical 
structure  of  all  animal  forms  that  came  in  Ids  view,  often 
qvute  forgetting  all  the  beauties  of  complexion,  colour,  or 
gloss,  and  perhaps  sometimes  regarding  even  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  appearances  of  the  superficial  substance  as  but  dis¬ 
agreeable  obstructions  to  his  desired  research  into  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  bones.  Such  a  mind  views  all  subjects  as 
placed  in  a  state  of  controversy  by  opposite  propositions  and 
argumentations ;  and  regards  it  as  the  noblest,  indeed  the 
only  noble  intellectual  achievement,  to  carry  a  question 
through  the  conffict  of  adverse  arguments,  and  in  the  result 
to  establish  some  one  thing  as  true,  consolidating  its  proofs 
by  a  ilemolition  of  all  that  o])poses  ;  and  therefore  this  ar¬ 
gumentative  mind  makes  little  use  or  account  of  any  forces 
‘but  the  rigid  ones  of  the  understanding,  leaving  every  thing 
that  relates  to  decoration  and  attraction  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  orators  and  poets.  If  a  builder  of  ships  of  war  hap¬ 
pens  to  walk  through  a  forest,  he  will  take  little  notice  of 
trees  recommended  by  taper  elegance  on  the  one  side  of  his 
path,  or  by  beautiful  foliage  and  blossoms  on  the  other ;  it 
is  the  oak  that  his  eye  naturally  searches  for,  and  fixes  on 
with  the  most  interest ;  and  even  in  looking  at  that,  he  does 
not  care  about  the  rich  mass  of  green  shade,  the  fine  con¬ 
tour  of  its  form,  or  the  wreaths  of  woodbine  that  may  bo 
cHiubinj  and  ffowering  round  its  stem  ;  he  is  thinking  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  timber,  which  is  to  brave  storms  and  artillery. 

7  he  compositions  before  us  are  devoid  of  all  ornament,  and 
evidently  did  not  receive  the  ordinary  linishing  of  an  author. 
The  language  is  sometimes  quite  homely,  sometimes  inac¬ 
curate,  and  but  barely  any  where  attains  a  tolerable  degree  of 
neatness ;  it  is  as  free  from  variegated  colouring  as  the 
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winter  sky,  while  the  author's  imagination  is  as  subdued  {is 
the  principle  of  vegetation  apjiears  just  now  in  the  middle  of 
December.  The  train  of  thought,  as  far  as  it  is  carried,  is 
a  most  simple*  exercise  of  intellect,  very  hriedy  analysing, 
occasionally  w  wh  a  slight  ust*  of  the  forms  of  logical  process, 
and  generally  with  admirable  discrimination,  some  specu¬ 
lative  or  moral  principle  in  the  theory  of  religion,  with  the 
intermixture  of  a  few  plain  retiections  of  a  practical  tciuleiicy. 
'I’he  passions  are  no  further  attempted  to  lie  moved,  than 
as  that  effect  may  he  |>roduced  by  a  short  and  very  cool  and 
sober  statement  of  what  is  deemed  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  involved  in  the  subject.  And  we  will  acknowledge 
that  the  grave  stillness  of  manner,  and  ilu*  extreme  simplicity 
of  exprcksioii,  with  which  solemn  considerations  iwe  j)re- 
.sented,  have  sometimes,  on  us,  the  ellect  of  making  them 
niorc  impressive,  than  perhaps  we  should  have  fell  them  as 
exhibited  in  oratoric  language.  For  instances,  we  should 
refer,  among  other  st‘rmons,  to  those  on  the  ‘  Neglect  of 
Warnings,'  and  the  ‘  Terrors  of  the  Lord.'  There  are  l  ertain 
classes  of  thoughts  w  hich  are  expressed  by  almost  all  w  riters 
in  language  of  apparent  emotion,  and  by  many  with  strong 
figures,  and  urgent  appt  als  and  inculcations  :  when  such  mo¬ 
mentous  thou^its  are  uttered  in  a  pt‘rfertly  calm  manner, 
they  come  to  us,  partly  by  contrast  with  their  usual  im¬ 
passioned  mode  of  being  communicated,  with  a  certain  air  of 
novelty,  whit  h  more  forcibly  arrests  and  fixes  our  attention  ; 
we  are  made  to  look  the  subiect  more  directly  in  the  face, 
in  const  vjuence  of  meeting  it  tlius  divested  of  its  usual  array  of 
authority,  and  yi‘t  bearing  an  aspect  of  the  highest  authority 
still.  It  is  useful  for  ns  now-  and  then  to  be  made  to  feel, 
what  an  impi’rativt*  quality  religious  truth  possesses  essen¬ 
tially,  and  can  tlu*rt*fore  evince  without  the  aid  of  raised  and 
ardent  language*.  Part  of  this  authoritative  I'tVect  of  serious 
truths  coolly  expressed,  may  also  he  owing  to  the  very  manner 
of  the  person  thus  <*\pressing  them.  Provided  he  is  be- 
lieveil  to  be  a  wise  and  pious  man,  his  thus  refusing  to  come 
into  a  state  ot  sympathy  with  us,  and  gravely  placing  solemn 
truth  beftire  us  as  a  lu'ing  without  passions,  gives  us,  at 
tinu's,  ati  impression  as  it  he  were  a  monitor  of  a  superior 
onii'r  to  ourscl  I's,  whosi*  objec  t  in  addrt*ssing  us  is  to  exe¬ 
cute*  a  serious  commission  to  which  he  is  appointed,  leaving 
\is  to  regal  (I  or  to  shght,  at  our  choice,  what  hi*  was  sent  by  a 
higher  authority  to  say  t(»  us.  .And  besides,  when  important 
truths  art*  tleclared  in  a  manner  totally  unimpassioned,  he 
who  utters  them  appears  by  this  calm  manner  to  place  an 
4*ntir(‘  reliance  on  the  force  of  the  truth  itself,  feeling  it  of 
too  solemn  and  peremptory  a  character  to  need  the  help  of 
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passion  and  rhetoric  to  enable  it  to  command  our  utmost  at¬ 
tention.  No  writer,  however,  whose  manner  of  treating  at- 
feeting  subjects  is  so  still  and  cold,  can  ever  make  this  kind 
of  impression,  unless  that  manner  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  deep  and  invariable  gravity  ;  and  this  quality  prevails  in 
the  greatest  degree  throughout  these  sermons.  The  homeli¬ 
ness  of  phrase  which  we  have  noticed  does  indeed  much  de¬ 
tract  from  the  dignity  of  the  discourses  ;  hut  the  seriousness 
is  never  interrupted  ;  we  do  not  recollect  one  sentence  that 
appears  adapted  or  intendetl  to  amuse.  The  single  idea  ot  an 
amusing  nature,  excited  in  perusing  this  whoh?  volume,  has 
been  that  of  the  damp  ami  mortification  which  will  tall  on 
the  spirits  of  any  gay  fashionable  tritlers,.that  may  look  into 
these  sermons  from  complaisance  to  the  celebrated  name  ot 
the  author.  IVrhaps  indeed  we  should  not  talk  of  being 
amused  at  the  mortitication  which  indicates  such  an  unhappy 
state  of  mind  ;  certainly  we  should  be  glad  for  any  ot  them 
suddenly  to  become  so  altered,  as  to  he  interested  rather 
than  rt‘|)elled  by  the  seriousness;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  the 
Jot  of  very  fi*w'  persons  to  pass  from  diversions  and  gay  society 
to  the  reading  of  such  passages  as  the  following,  with  any 
other  sentinuMit  than  disgust  ami  recoil. 

'  Whenever  therefore  we  are  driving  on  in  the  career  of  worldly  prospe* 
rity  ;  meeting  with  success  after  success  ;  fortunate,  rich,  and  flourishing ; 
when  every  thing  appears  to  thrive  and  smile  around  us  :  but  conjcUncft 
in  the  aiean  time,  but  little  heeded  and  attended  to ;  the  justice,  the  m- 
tegrity,  the  uprightness  of  our  ways,  seldom  weighed  and  scrutinized  by 
us ;  religion  very  much,  or  entirely  perhaps,  out  of  the  question  with  us  ; 
soothed  and  buoyed  up  with  that  self-applause,  which  success  naturally 
begets :  in  this  no  very  uncommon  state  of  soul,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
hear  our  Saviour’s  voice  asking  us,  what  does  all  this  prosperity  signify  ? 
if  it  do  not  lead  to  heaven,  what  is  it  worth  ?  when  the  scene  is  shiued,  if 
nothing  but  death  and  daphnes';  remain  behind  ;  much  more,  if  God  Al- 
mighiy  be  all  this  while  offended  by  our  forgetfulness  both  of  his  mercies 
and  his  laws,  our  neglect  of  his  service,  our  indevotion,  our  thoughtlessness, 
our  disobedience,  our  love  of  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  Him  ;  if  we  be  assured,  and  if  in  reality  it  be  the  case,  that  his 
displeasure  shall  infallibly  overtiike  us  at  our  death,  what,  in  truth,  under 
all  this  appearance  of  advantage,  are  we  getting  or  gaining  ?  The  world 
may  amuse  us  with  names  and  terms  of  felicitation,  with  their  praises  or 
iheir  envy  ;  but  wherein  are  we  the  better  in  the  amount  and  result  of  sub¬ 
stantial  happiness  ?  we  have  got  our  aim,  and  what  is  the  end  of  it  ?  Death 
ts  preparing  to  level  us  with  the  poorest  of  mankind ;  and  after  that,  a 
fearful  looking  for  and  expectation  of  judgement ;  no  well-founded  hopes 
of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  and  we  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  that 
grave  every  year.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  account.’  p.  48*4^. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  which  we  have  felt  ia  reading 
parts  of  these  sermons,  from  the  cool  and  somewhat  austere 
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\%iiUer  sky,  while  llie  aiiilior's  iinu^iiiatiDn  is  as  subdued  as 
the  principle  of  vejjetalion  appears  just  now  in  the  inidille  of 
December.  The  train  of  thoujrht,  as  far  as  it  is  carried,  is 
a  most  simph*  exercise  of  intellect,  very  hrielly  analysing, 
occasionally  uith  a  slight  use  of  the  forms  of  logical  process, 
and  generally  with  admirable  discrimination,  some  specu- 
lati>e  or  moral  princiiile  in  the  theory  of  religion,  with  the 
intermixture  of  a  few  plain  retiections  of  a  practical  teiulency. 
'I’he  passions  are  no  further  attempted  to  be  moved,  than 
as  that  effect  may  he  produced  by  a  short  and  very  cool  and 
sober  statement  of  what  is  deemed  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  involved  in  the  subject.  And  we  will  acknowledge 
that  the  grave  .stillness  of  manner,  and  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  expression,  with  which  sidemn  considerations  ine  pre¬ 
sented,  have  sometimes,  on  us,  the  effect  of  making  them 
more*  imoressive,  than  perhaps  we  should  have  felt  them  as 
exhibited  in  oratoric  language.  For  instances,  wi?  should 
reft  r,  among  other  sermons,  to  tho.se  on  the  ‘  Neglect  of 
W'ariiings,’  and  the  ‘  Terrors  of  the  Lord.’  There  are  certain 
classes  of  thoughts  wliich  are  expressed  by  almost  all  writers 
in  language  of  apparent  emotion,  and  by  many  with  strong 
figures,  and  urgent  appe  als  and  inculcations  :  when  such  mo¬ 
mentous  thonglits  are  uttered  in  a  perfectly  calm  manner, 
they  come  to  us,  nartly  by  contrast  with  their  usual  im¬ 
passioned  mode  of  being  coinnumii'ated,  with  a  certain  air  of 
novelty,  which  more  forcibly  arrests  and  fixes  our  attention  ; 
we  are  made  to  look  the  subject  more  directly  in  the  face, 
in  consi  (pience  of  nu*eting  it  dius  divesteil  of  its  usual  array  of 
authority,  and  yet  bearing  an  aspect  of  the  highest  authority 
still.  It  is  useful  for  us  now-  and  then  to  be  made  to  feel, 
what  an  imperative*  <piality  religious  truth  possesses  essen¬ 
tially,  and  can  there'fore  evince  without  the  aid  of  raised  and 
ardent  language*.  l*art  e^f  this  authoritative  etfe*ct  e)f  serious 
truths  coolly  expressed,  may  alse)  be  eiwing  to  the  very  manner 
of  the  p(*rson  thus  e*xpre*ssing  them.  Frewideel  he  is  be- 
lievt*el  lobe  a  wise  and  pie>us  man,  his  thus  refusing  to  cemic 
into  a  State  eil  sympathy  with  us,  aiiel  gravely  placing  seilemn 
truth  beteiro  us  as  a  l)e*ing  without  pa.ssieins,  gives  us,  at 
times,  an  iinjiression  as  it  he*  were  a  me)nite)r  of  a  superior 
orelcr  te)  oursebe's,  whoser  e>hject  in  aeldressing  us  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  se  rieiiis  commission  te)  whie’h  he  is  appe)inteel,  leaving 
\is  to  re’gaiel  or  te)  slight,  at  e)ur  e  he)ice,  what  he*  was  sent  by  a 
higlH*r  authoritv  to  say  to  us.  Anel  be*sides,  wlu‘n  impeirtant 
truths  an*  <ie*clarcd  in  a  manner  totally  unimpassioned,  he 
who  utte'is  them  ap^H*ars  by  tliis  calm  manner  to  place  an 
entire*  reliance  on  the  fe)rce  of  the  truth  it.self,  fe'eling  it  of 
too  solemn  and  peremptory  a  character  to  need  the  help  of 
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passion  and  rhetoric  to  enable  it  to  command  our  utmost  at¬ 
tention.  No  writer,  however,  whose  manner  of  treating  at- 
feetin^  suhjects  is  so  still  and  cold,  can  ever  make  this  kind 
of  impression,  unless  that  manner  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  ileep  and  invariable  gravity  ;  and  this  quality  prevails  in 
the  greatest  degree  througliout  these  sermons.  The  homeli¬ 
ness  of  phrase  which  we.  have  noticed  does  indeed  much  de¬ 
tract  from  the  ilignitv  of  the  discourses  ;  but  the  seriousness 
is  never  interrupted  ;  we  do  not  recollect  one  sentence  that 
appears  adapted  or  intended  to  amuse.  The  single  idea  ot  an 
amusing  nature,  e.xcited  in  perusing  this  whole  volume,  has 
been  that  of  the  damp  aiul  mortification  which  will  fall  on 
the  spirits  of  any  gay  fashionahle  tri|]ers,.that  may  look  into 
these  sermons  from  complaisance  to  the  celebrated  name  ot 
the  author.  IVrhaps  indeed  we  sliould  not  talk  of  being 
amused  at  the  mortification  which  indicates  such  an  unhappy 
state  t)f  mind  ;  certainly  we  should  he  glad  for  any  ot  them 
suddenly  to  become  so  altered,  as  to  be  interested  rather 
than  ri*pelled  by  the  seriousness;  hut  we  fear  it  will  be  the 
Jot  of  very  i'cw  persons  to  pass  from  diversions  and  gay  society 
to  the  reading  of  such  passages  as  the  following,  with  any 
other  sentinumt  than  disgust  anil  recoil. 

'  Whenever  therefore  we  are  driving  on  in  the  career  of  worldly  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  meeting  with  succes'i  after  success  ;  fortunate,  rich,  and  flourishing ; 
when  every  thing  appears  to  thrive  and  smile  around  us  :  but  corucience^ 
in  the  mean  time,  but  little  heeded  and  attended  to;  the  justice,  the  m- 
tcgriiy,  the  u*  rightness  of  our  ways,  seJdom  weighed  and  scrutinized  by 
us  ;  religion  very  much,  or  entirely  perhaps,  out  of  the  question  with  us  ; 
soothed  and  buoyed  up  with  tliat  self-applause,  which  success  naturally 
bi'gets :  in  this  no  very  uncommon  suite  of  soul,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
hear  our  Saviour’s  voice  asking  us,  what  does  all  this  prosperity  sicpiify  ? 
if  it  do  not  lead  to  heaven,  what  is  it  worth  ?  when  the  scene  is  shifted,  if 
nothing  but  death  and  darknes'i  remain  behind  ;  much  more,  if  God  Al- 
niighiy  be  all  this  while  offended  by  our  forgetfulness  both  of  his  mercies 
and  his  laws,  our  neglect  of  his  service,  our  indevotion,  our  thoughtlessness, 
our  disobi*dicnce,  our  love  of  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  Him  ;  if  we  be  assured,  and  if  in  reality  it  be  the  case,  that  his 
displeasure  shall  infallibly  overtake  us  at  our  death,  what,  in  truth,  under 
all  this  appearance  of  advantage,  are  we  getting  or  gaining  ?  The  world 
may  amuse  us  with  names  and  terms  of  felicitation,  with  their  praises  or 
iheir  envy  ;  but  wherein  are  we  the  better  in  the  amount  and  result  of  sub¬ 
stantial  happiness  ?  we  have  got  our  aim,  and  what  is  the  end  of  it  ?  Death 
ts  preparing  to  level  us  with  the  poorest  of  mankind;  and  after  that,  a 
fearful  looking  for  and  expectation  of  judgement ;  no  well-founded  hopes 
of  happiness  l^yond  tlie  grave ;  and  we  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  that 
grave  every  year.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  account.’  p.  48‘J. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  which  we  have  felt  ia  reading 
parts  of  these  sermons,  from  the  cool  and  somewhat  austere 
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inaiintT  in  whu  li  the  most  interesliiijr  siihj^H*^''  presented, 
ue  have  descrihed  something;  ciiiVereiit  from  the  usmal  course 
of  our  experience  :  from  oiir  manner  of  accounting  for  it,  we 
shall  not  he  misnndiTstood  to  approve,  in  j;enerai,  ol  so  cold 
a  manner  of  exhibiting  the  subjects  of  supreme  conse- 
cnience  ;  for  po|)ular  addresses  we  condemn  it  totally.  From 
ilie  causes  just  specified,  taken  wiili  our  previous  respect  for 
Dr.  Paley,  with  the  frecpitmt  proofs  of  the  same  vigorous  in¬ 
tellect  ill  this  volume,  with  the  circumstance  that  we  read  the 
sermons  instead  of  hearing  them,  and  with  the  consideration 
that  the  author  is  no  more,  we  have  been  considerably  in- 
tcH'sted  and  moved  by  several  passages  which  maintain  a 
singular  composure  of  manner  in  referring  to  ‘  the  good  and 
evil  of  t^ierniiy  but  the  general  rule  for  preacliei's  will 
always  contimre  to  he,  that  since  the  instructor  and  the 
persons  instruett'd  have  just  the  same  nifuneiitous  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  religion,  he  ought  to  exhibit  and  en¬ 
force  with  tin*  ntmo  t  zeal,  what  they  ought  to  receive  with 
the  tlcepesl  emotion'  td  conscience  and  the  most  earnest 
aspirations  for  the  divine  merev.  Notwithstanding  the.  se¬ 
riousness  of  ihest*  sermons,  ami  notwithstanding  he  may 
disapproNe,  on  account  ot  its  formaliiv,  the  method  of  al¬ 
ways  closing  p  ligious  discourses  b\  a  di-^tiin't  application  ol 
the  Mihjei  t  to  the  conscience  and  the  passions,  c‘very  pious 
reailer  will  feel  a  great  deficiency  of  the  reejuisite  zetiJ, 
on  tin*  part  of  the  prea(  her,  in  the  shortened  and  inanimate 
conclusions  of  these  disetiurs's.  It  will  be  felt  as  if  the 
f'liristian  advocate  cared  not  how  soon  or  how  tamely  he 
dismissed  his  suhji  ct,  as  if  he  ilismissi‘d  it  without  having 
becoim:  more  partial  t<^  it  while  unfolding  and  recommend¬ 
ing  it,  as  if  Ik*  had  no  teiidencv  to  fall  into  a  jirolonged 
exposiuiatiiiu  in  its  favour,  as  if  be  had  no  i*xpectatioii  that 
his  discourse  shouhl  produce  any  eiVcct,  and  as  it  he  felt 
but  little  <d  eiilter  sadness  i»r  iiidignalioti  to  think  it  would 
fail. 

'riierc  will  be  considerable  curiosity,  and  even  anxiety, 
ill  the  n  ligious  puhlic,  to  h*arn  tiu'  exact  character  of  Dr. 
Paley’s  religions  opinions ;  and  cacli  (d  tin*  chict  opposed 
classes  of  the  helicvi'is  in  i'hristianity  would  be  glad  to  find 
cause  to  assunu*  so  iminenta  reasoiier  as  according  speci- 
bcidly  with  ibcir  viiwvs.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  be  is  not 
to  be  fully  appropriated  by  any  one  of  iljest*  classes.  It  is  evi- 
dt*nt  that  bis  judgement  was  in  a  slate  of  iiulecision  re¬ 
lative  to  several  imporiant  ipiestions ;  and  tJiat  candour  must 
suggest,  as  wc  have  suggeste<l,  the  magnitude  ot  liis  labours^ 
in  the  imestigaiion  of  the  great  basis  and  authority  of  rc- 
,  iigioii  ill  general,  in  excuse  for  his  not  having  devoted  a 
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competent  share  of  attention  to  the  determination  of  Uie 
specitic  principles,  dictated  in  the  inspired  book  which  he  so 
j)owerfiilly  de tended. 

It  would  bo  «nore  easy  perhaps  to  say  what  this  most  able 
iiujuirer’s  opinions  wore  not,  than  precisely  what  they  were. 
His  ideas  of  the  person  of  Christ  are  no  where  atteinpte<l, 
to  be  formally  explained,  and  are  but  very  slightly  unfolded 
even  by  passing  intimations.  As  distinct  a  passage  as  any 
we  recollect,  is  the  following. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  whole  of  these  declarations  and  of  this 
discussion,  we  collect,  that  Jesus  Clirist,  ascended  into  the  heavens,  is,  at 
this  day,  a  great  efficient  Being  in  the  universe,  invested  by  his  Father 
with  a  high  authority,  which  he  exercises,  and  will  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise,  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  p,  3 i8. 

To  this  w^e  may  add  tw  >  other  citations. 

‘  That  a  person  of  a  nature  different  from  all  other  men  ;  nay  superior, 
for  so  he  is  distinctly  described  to  be,  to  all  created  beings,  whether 
men  or  angels  ;  united  with  the  Deity  as  no  other  person  is  united ; 
that  such  a  jH'rson  should  come  d(^wn  from  heaven,  and  sefTer  u|x)n 
earth  the  pains  of  an  excruciating  death,  and  that  these  his  submissioai 
and  sufferings  should  avail,  and  produce  a  great  effect  in  tlic  procure¬ 
ment  of  tJie  fuiurc  salvation  of  mankind,  cannot  but  excite  wonder.* 

p.  288. 

‘  That  a  great  and  liappy  Being  should  voluntarily  enter  the  world 
in  a  mean  and  low  condition,  and  humble  himst'lf  to  a  death  upon  the 
cross,  that  is,  be  executed  as  a  malefactor,  in  order,  by  wliatevcr  meant 
it  was  done,  to  promote  the  attainment  of  salvation  to  mankind,  was 
a  theme  they  (the  apostles)  dwelt  upon  with  the  warmest  thankful¬ 
ness.’  p.  290. 

With  roirurd  to  the  deatli  of  Christ,  he  expresses  strongly 
his  impression  of  ^  the  mysieriousness  both  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  itself,  and  of  tlie  manner  in  which  tliat  sarriticc  pro- 
ibices  its  .appointed  elftrct ;  hut  he  fully  asstuts  that  it  was 
really  and  strictly  a  sacrifice,  that  it  is  constituted  a  part  of 
tlie  economy  of  human  n*demption,  and  that,  thopgh  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  it  is  etiicaeious  toward  that  great  ob¬ 
ject.  How  much  we  regret  that  the  sermon  wrilieii  to  assert 
this  great  doctrine,  which  we  regard  as  absolutely  of  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  have  been  confined 
to  ten  pages!  Wc  could  not  hut  he  mucli  gratified  to  *  find 
the  rc.spec\ted  author  decidedly  avowing  this  faith  ;  but  it  is 

Jiainful  to  observe  his  apparent  reluctance  to  dwell  on  it  even 
ong  enough  to  illustrate  its  evidence.  He  says,  ‘  we  have 
before  us  a  doctrine  of  a  very  peeidiar,  perhaps  I  may  say, 
ot  a  very  unexpected  kind;’  and  this  its  peculiarity  and 
strangeness  would  seem  to  liave  caused  liim  an  irksome 
feeling  in  advancing  it.  He  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten, 
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that  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  decree  in  which  it  is  of* 
a  peculiar  and  unexpected  nature,  the  proof  of  its  truth 
ouithl  to  have  been  laboured  and  coinjilete ;  wh(‘reas  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  haunted  by  some  nncoinplacent  feelinjj, 
which  precipitated  him  througli  a  scanty  though  appropriate 
selection  of  scriptural  aulhoritit's,  connectc'd  by  short  reason- 
inps,  and  followed  by  a  general  conclusion,  to  c'scape  from 
the  subject  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  suggc'stion  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  the*  moral  influence  which  such  a  doctrine  claims 
and  is  adapted  to  have  on  our  feelings.  ‘  It  was  only,’  he 
siiys,  ‘  for  a  moral  purpose  that  the  thins:  was  revealed  at 
all  ;  and  that  purpose  is  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obliga¬ 
tion  a  position  which  we  do  not  perfi'ctly  understand.  We 
should  have  thought  tliat  the  purpose  for  which  that  sacred 
economy’  was  revealed,  must  he  exactly  parallel  to  that  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  If  it  was  appointed  as  a  grand  ex¬ 
pedient  for  .saving  men,  the  Ic'ading  purpose  of  its  being  re¬ 
vealed  must  he,  that  men  may  tio  understanil  it,  adopt  it, 
and  contiile  in  it,  as  to  he  saved. 

I'he  sermon  which  follows  the  ont‘  on  the  eflicacy  of  the* 
death  of  ('hrist,  is  designed  to  prove,  that  all  n(*ed  a  Re¬ 
deemer  ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  plain  and  rather  forcil)le  man¬ 
ner,  by  displaying  the  imperfect  state  of  tlu*  iiinnan  cliarac- 
ter,  even  in  good  men,  and  re]»resenting  what  a  slender  claim 
could  be  founded  on  such  defleient  virtue's.  Rut  though  it 
imisl,  on  the  whole,  be  allowed,  that  the  Doctor  is  not  very 
much  a  flatte*rer  of  his  species,  we  think  that,  in  unfolding  the? 
cnljiable  state  of  the  human  character,  he  dot's  not  go  to  the* 
depth  and  basis  of  the*  evil.  He  se'e^ms  to  regard  moral  de¬ 
fect,  or  sin,  rather  as  accide'iital  to  individual  men,  than  as 
radical  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  therefore  that  ne'cessity  of 
a  Redeemer,  which  is  primarily  to  be  inferred  from  the  in¬ 
spired  declarations  respecting  the  melancholy  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  very  nature,  is  inferreil  solely  from  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  actual  sins  ami  sinners.  According  to  our  view  of  tin* 
tlocirine  of  tlie  N<*w  restament,  it  is  not  precisely  and  merely 
because  men  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain  number  of  spe- 
<'iflc  sms,  of  omission  ami  commission,  that  they  need  a 
Redt*(  mer,  (ami,  on  this  byj)otlu*sis,  some  men  nmcb  more 
than  others,  as  having  been  guilty  of  more  and  greater  sins)  ; 
but  more  comprt'bensively  an<i  abstractedly,  because  they 
are  in  that  railically  corrupt  state  of  moral  being,  of  whieli 
these  specific  evils  are  but  the  indications  and  natural  results. 
Nor  does  our  author  appear  to  entertain  sucli  an  estimate  of 
the  operation  and  awanls  of  thedi\ine  law  of  pt'rfectiun,  as 
to  make  the  inference  from  this  (]iiartcr,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  Redeemer,  su  absolute  and  aw  ful  as  it  seems  to  be  made  . 
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in  the  New  Testament;  for  though  he  judges  that  on  tlie 
ground  of  this  law  a  man  could  not,  by  his  best  efforts,  have 
merited  the  vast  and  endless  felicity  designated  by  the  tenu 
Heaven,  he  is  hy  no  means  disposed  to  pronounce  that  such 
a  man  might  not  have  merited  on  that  ground  some  measure 
of  happiness ;  much  less  tlia  the  impertect  obedience  would 
have  merited  punishment,  ddie  necessity  of  a  Redeemer 
that  is  here  insisted  on,  is  therefore  ot  a  very  modified  kind.* 

'fo  avoiil  admitting  the  appointment  of  a  Redeemer  as  an 
entirely  new  economy  of  the  moral  relations  of  men  with 
their  Almighty  (Governor,  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  their 
acceptance,  our  author  briefly  proposes  a  theory,  which  makes 
the  (leath  of  ('hrist  the  cause,  anil  virtue,  holiness,  or  ‘  a  good 
life,’  the  condition,  of  salvation. 

‘  We  must  l)ear  in  mind  that  in  the  business  of  salvation  there  are  na¬ 
turally  and  propiTly  two  things,  viz.  the  cause,  and  the  condition  ;  and 
that  these  two  things  are  different.  We  should  see  lx*tter  the  propriety 
of  this  distinction,  if  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  consider  well  what 
salvation  is  :  what  the  being  saved  means.  It  is  nothing  less  than,  after 
this  life  is  ended,  lK*ing  placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  exceedingly  great, 
both  in  degree  and  duration,  Stc,* 

After  disj)laying  the  magnificence  of  this  prospect,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

*  Will  any  one  then  contend,  that  salvation  in  this  sense,  and  to  thii^ 
extent ;  that  heaven,  eternal  life,  glory,  honour,  immortality  ;  that  a  hap-, 
piness,  such  that  there  is  no  way  of  describing  it,  but  by  saying  that  it 
surpasses  human  comprehension  ;  will  any  one  contend,  that  this  is  no 
more  than  what  virtue  deserves,  what  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  by 
its  own  merit,  it  is  entitled  to  look  forward  to,  and  to  receive  ?  The 
greatest  virtue  that  man  ever  attained  to,  has  no  such  pretensions.  fhe 
best  good  action  that  man  ever  performed,  has  no  claim  to  this  extent, 
or  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  out  of  all  calculation,  and  comparison,  and  pro- 
jK)rtion,  above  and  more  than  any  human  works  can  possibly  deserve.  To 
what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  that  endeavours  after  viitue  should  pro¬ 
cure,  and  that  they  will  in  fact  procure,  to  those  who  sincerely  exert 
them,  such  immense  blessings  ?  To  what  but  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
Almighty  God,  who  in  his  inexpressible  good  pleasure  hath  appointed  it 
so  to  be  ?  I  he  benignity  of  God  towards  man  hath  made  him  this  in¬ 
conceivably  advantageous  offer.  But  a  most  kind  offer  may  still  be  a  con¬ 
ditional  offer.  And  this,  though  an  infinitely  gracious  and  beneficial 
offer,  is  still  a  conditional  offer,  and  the  performance  of  the  conditions  it 
as  necessary,  as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  of  mere  retribution. 

‘  Some  who  allow  the  necessity  of  gooii  works  to  salvation,  are  not 
willing  that  they  should  be  called  conditions  of  salvation.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  a  distinction  too  refined  for  common  Christian  apprehension.  If 
they  be  neces^ary  to  salvation,  they  arc  conditions  of  salvation,  so  far 
as  1  can  sec. 

‘  'Fhe  cause  of  salvation  is  the  free  will,  the  free  gift,  the  love  and 
mercy  of  (iod.  That  alone  is  the  source,  and  fountain,  and  cauie  of 
ulvatioD,  from  which  all  our  hopes  of  attaining  to  it  are  derived.  To 
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cau8«  it  not  in  oumlvrt,  nor  in  any  thio^  we  do,  or  can  do,  but  in  Cod, 
in  hit  good  will  and  plcature.  Therefore,  whatever  shall  have  moved  and 
cxciU’d  and  conciliated  that  good  will  and  plearure,  so  as  to  have  pro- 
cun*d  that  offer  to  be  made,  or  shall  have  formed  any  part  or  poition  of 
the  motive  from  which  it  was  made,  may  most  truly  and  projK*rly  be  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  human  salvation.  'I  his  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  ascribed 
to  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  attributed  in  a  variety  of  ways  of  expres¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  sacrifice,  an  offcrini'  to  God,  a  proi  Itiation,  the  precious 
sacrifice  foreordained,  the  ‘  Lamb  slain  from  the  h  undation  of  the  world, 
the  Liimb  which  uketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  we  are  ‘  washed 
in  his  blood,'. we  are  ‘justified  by  his  blood,’  we  are  ‘  saved  from  wrath 
through  him,’  ficc.  &c. 

‘  Still  it  is  true  that  a  man  will  not  obtain  what  is  offered,  unless  ht 
comply  with  the  terms ;  so  far  his  compliance  is  a  condition  of  his  hap¬ 
piness.  Put  the  grar.d  thing  is  the  offer  being  made  at  all.  That  is 
the  ground  and  origin  of  the  whole.  That  is  the  cause, ^  pp.  313,  311*, 
31.5,  5cc. 

d  lic*  Dortor  biiuself  is  fully  aware  that  this  view  of  the 
suhjeei,  notw  ith.staiuilng  every  piecautiou  in  the  statement, 
e\eiv  admoniliiin  of  iinwortliiness,  every  representation  of 
the  inagiiitnile  of  the  promised  felicity,  and  (*very  enlogium 
of  the  genero^ilv  of  the  di\ine  Henefaclor,  will  yet  have  a 
strong  tendeney,  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted,  to  che¬ 
rish  notions  ot  high  desert  after  all.  He  has  taken  pains, 
and  maile  a  very  phuisihle  representation  of  a  parallel  case, 
to  previ  ut  this  oliMons  coiisetpienco.  Rut  we  tihnk  it  would 
.so  inf.dlihly  result,  as  to  destroy  that  estimate  of  the  ('hris- 
tiaii  i  conomy  as  a  system  of  pure  aiisolute  mercy,  which  is 
Ml  often  expressed  in  the  Nt*w  Testament,  and  to  ])reehi<le 
that  feeling  of  honndless  ohligation  which  animated  the  gra¬ 
titude  and  devotion  of  the  apostles. 

In  the  way  of  shewing  the  ineorrectness  of  the  theory,  it 
will  he  enough  just  to  notiee  the  very  imperfect  C(>nce|)tion 
and  dcfu.iiioii  ot  salvation  with  winch  it  sets  out.  If  any  one 
thing  he  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  it  woiihl  seem  to 
he,  that  salvation,  as  tlu*re  descrihed,  does  not  consist  solely 
in  a  final  prisiMvation  from  punisliment  and  attainment  of 
the  heavenly  felicity,  but  inclinles  essiMiiially  that  sanctified 
stale  of  the  mind  and  character,  which  forms  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  tknal  happiness.  'This  purified  slate,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  is  represented  not  as  a  mere  antecedent  cirtnimstance 
of  .saliation,  hm  as  a  part  of  its  \ery  essence.  Rut  it  would 
he  strangely  incorrect  to  call  that  a  condition  of  salvation, 
which  is  an  essi'ntial  part  of  it. 

Again,  the  Christian  Scriptures  state,  we  should  think, 
with  the  utmost  di.stinctness,  that  the  sanctity  of  mind  which 
is  the  operating  principle  in  all  practical  Chri.stian  virtue,  and 
hut  for  which  not  one  act  of  true  Christian  virtue  would  ever 
he  perforuied,  is  just  as  much  a  free  gift  of  the  divine  mercy. 
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and  jusi  as  impossible  to  have  been  otherwise  obtained,  as 
that  final  felicity  which  is  the  completion  of  salvation;  but  it 
would  he  strange  to  call  that  a  condition,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  to  be  effected  by  the  very  Being  who  prescribes  it. 

There  are  in  the  volume  several  sermons  on  the  infiuences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  do  not  lay  down  a  very  defined 
doctrine  on  the  subject.  In  some  passages  the  preacher  seems 
very  anxious  to  avoid  representing  those  influences  as  of  purely 
arbitrary  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  to 
maintain  tliat  they  are  determineil  toward  their  object  by  some 
favourable  predisposition  in  that  object ;  or  that  they  are  not 
often  granted  till  after  they  are  requested.  In  other  pas- 
•iiges,  the  theory  of  the  divine  o|)erations  on  the  mind  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  go  very  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  dcnomiiiated  Calvinistic,  particularly  when  the  Doctor 
adverts  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  very  wicked  men.  On 
this  topic  he  speaks  in  much  stronger  terms  than  art^  pro- 
hably  ever  heard  from  the  greater  number  of  the  pulpits  of 
our  established  church ;  in  such  terms,  indtHjd,  as  from  any 
other  man  would  be  deemed  most  methodistical  and  fanatical. 
He  expresses  (and  every  page  of  the  hook  bears  the  most 
perfect  marks  of  sincerity)  his  delight  and  his  thankfulness 
to  Heaven,  on  account  of  those  instances  of  a  sudden  change 
of  mind  and  character, — in  consequence  perhaps  of  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  reading  a  passage  of  the  bible,  or  hf^ring  some 
casual  observation, — which  many  official  divines  are  attempting 
to  scout,  in  language  of  ridicule  or  rancour,  as  the  freaks  or 
fancies  of  a  pernicious  enthusiasm.  The  Doctor  had  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosoplier,  to  reject  an  iin- 
])ortaut  class  of  facts  in  forming  his  theory  ;  and  too  little  of 
the  higot,  to  be  indignant  that  notorious  sinners  should  become 
devout  Cfiristians  and  virtuous  citizens,  l>e<iause  they  became 
so  in  the  mo<le  and  the  precincts  of  Methodism.  For  this 
contempt  of  the  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  irreligious  rant  which 
prevailed  around  him,  we  honour  him  too  much,  to  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  any  of  the  remarks  which  we  intended  on  some 
parts  of  his  sermon  on  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Conversion,*  found¬ 
ed  on  that  expressioit  of  our  Lord,  ‘  I  am  come  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  i)ut  sinners,  to  repentance  on  which  he  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  It  appears  from  these  words,  that  our-  Saviour,  in  his 
preaching,  held  in  view  the  character  and  sp4ritual  situation 
ot  the  ])ersons  whom  he  .addressed  ;  and  the  differences  which 
existed  among  them  in  these  respects :  ainl  that  he  had  a  re¬ 
gard  to  tliese  considerations,  more  especially  in  the  preaching 
ot  repentance  and  conversion.’  (p.  116.)  VVe  would  only  just  * 
ask,  Who  were  tlie  righteous  among  our  Lord’s  hearers  ?  tlte 
Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Rulers  r  Or  were  they  the  Sadducees  ? 
Or  were  they  the  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Plainly  who  and 
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whore  wore  they  ?  Can  any  thinj^  he  more  ovulent,  than  that 
it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  our  l.ord’s  mission  and  ministry 
to  adjiidp*  them  a/l  unrijjjhteous,  absolutely  every  one,  ex- 
evpting  thos4*  who  were  hecome  his  converts  and  disciples  ? 
(\>uld  any  of  his  hearers  reject  hivi  and  he  rij^hteous  ?  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  t‘piiiiet  was  not  in  this  instance  applied  hy 
him  to  his  converts  and  disciples,  as  it  had  been  absurd  to 
sav,  ‘  It  is  not  my  ohject  to  convert  those  whom  1  have  al¬ 
ready  converted.*  If  therefore  the  term  was  applied  to  any 
class  of  his  hearers,  it  must  he  to  those  who  rejected  him. 
And  how'  could  it  he  applied  to  them  ?  How’  hut  evidently 
ill  thc‘  sense  in  which  the  text  has  been  so  often  explained,^ 
as  a  severe  irony  on  the  proud  self-righteous  Pharisees  ?  Or  it 
such  a  mode  of  exprt'ssion  he  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
solemn  simplicity  of  our  l.ord’s  character,  the  passage  may 
he  interpreted  as  this  simple  proposition, — that  it  was  became 
these  persons,  in  whose  com|)any  he  was  so  often  found,  w’ere 
sinners,  that  lu‘  fretpiented  their  companv  ;  that  to  he  in  the 
society  of  sinners  was  the  sole  object  ol  his  sojourning  ou 
t;arth,  for  that,  if  men  had  been  righteous,  they  would  not 
have  needed  a  Saviour. 

As  the  sermons  are  nearly  forty,  we  do  not  give  all  their 
titles.  A  considerable  proportion  arc  entirely  practical.  A 
very  able  one,  on  the  ‘  Destruction  of  the  Canaauites^,’  ought 
to  have  been  four  times  its  ])resent  length. 

It  would  he  ridiculous  in  us  to  affect  to  recommend  a  vo¬ 
lume  written  hy  Dr.  Paley.  It  will  he  extensively  read  ;  its 
readers  will  receive  many  useful  and  striking  thoughts  ;  and 
we  eariu'stly  wish  they  may  study  the  New' 'restament  enough, 
to  he  saved  from  any  injurious  impression  of  what  we  cannot 
alh»w  ourselves  to  regard  as  unimportant  errors. 

An.  II.  P kilos ofi hie dl  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tondon^  for 

the  Year  1807.  Parti.  4to.  pp.  1 and  26.  Price  lOs.  Nicol. 

J  1  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  have  so 

long  delayed  our  intended  crititpies  of  the  successive  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London. 
In  consi*(]ueuce  of  the  arrangements  we  have  now  made,  we 
trust  that  no  such  oniission  will  occur  in  future  ;  and  we 
propose  giving  an  account  of  one  Part  of  these  Transac¬ 
tions  in  each  of  our  hillowiug  numbers,  till  we  have  over¬ 
taken  and  descrilied  the  Part  last  puhlisheil. 

In  the  half  volume  now  before  us,  there  are  six  papers  ^ 
which  we  shall  describe  in  their  order. 


•  A  ^ood  summary  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  Number  of  the  «  PantologiaP  Art.  Canaanites. 
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I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture^  on  some  Chemical  Agencies  of 
Electricity,  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  M.R.  F.  A.  Read 
Nov.  20,  1806. 

This  most  interesting  and  valuable  memoir,  occupying  56 
pages,  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  I.  An  introduction,  in 
which  Mr.  Davy  points  out  some  errors  of  otlier  in<^uirers, 
and  shews  by  wbat  means  they  Fiave  bwn  misled.  2.  On  tlie 
changes  produced  by  Electricity  in  Water.  .8.  On  the  Agen¬ 
cies  of  Electricity  in  the  decomposition  of  various  coni- 
poimds.  4.  On  the  transfer  of  certain  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  bodies  by  ihe  action  of  Electricity.  5.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  substances,  tbrough  various 
attracting  cbemical  menstrua,  by  means  of  Electricity.  6. 
Some  general  observations  on  these  phenomena,  and  on  the 
inode  of  decomposition  and  transition.  7.  On  the  general 
principles  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  Electricity. 
8.  On  the  relations  between  the  electrical  energies  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  their  chemical  aftinities.  9.  On  the  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  tlie  Pile  of  Volta,  with  experimental  elucidations. 
10.  General  illustrations  and  applications  of  the  foregoing 
facts  and  principles. 

W’e  cannot  pretend,  in  the  narrow  limits  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  assign  ourselves,  to  follow  the  Professor  through 
the  whole  train  of  his  reasonings  and  experiments.  It  must 
suthce  to  state  generally,  that  as,  in  the  Voltaic  contacts  of 
metals,  copper  and  zinc  appear  in  opposite  states,  so  Mr. 
Davy  finds  that  acids  and  alkalies  possess  naturally,  with 
regard  to  each  other  and  the  metals,  the  power  of  affording 
opposite  electricities;  being,  as  this  acute  philosopher  ex¬ 
presses  it,  in  states  of  negative  and  positive  electrical  ener¬ 
gies  ;  and  are,  of  consetiucnce,  attracted  by  bodies  in  con¬ 
trary  states.  Conformably  with  this,  he  finds  that  a  decom¬ 
position  of  many  bodies,  particularly  by  those  containing  al¬ 
kalies,  acids,  alkaline  eartlis,  and  metallic  oxydes,  is  effected 
by  the  Voltaic  circuit;  all  acid  matter  arranging  itself  about 
the  positive  [>oint,  and  the  alkaline  matters  anti  the  oxides 
round  the  negative  point :  the  acids  and  their  bases  being 
thus  separated,  even  in  their  stony  neutral  compounds.  By 
means  of  these  attracting  and  repelling  powers  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  electricities,  acid  and  alkaline  matters  are  transported, 
ci  en  through  menstrua^  for  which  they  have  a  strong  attract 
turn.  On  the  principles  deduced  from  his  accurate  and  inge¬ 
nious  experiments,  Mr.  Davy  satisfactorily  explains  several 
curious  cliemical  and  Galvanic  facts  ;  such  as  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  muriat  of  soda  between  the  plates  ;  the  appearance 
of  acids  and  of  alkaline  or  metallic  bases,  at  the  different 
poles  of  the  pile ;  the  separation  of  water  into  oxygen  and 
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hydrogen ;  and  the  obtaining  of  acid  and  of  alkali  from 
water  which  is  apparently  purr.  The  latter  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per  consists  of  a  series  of  detached  remarks,  suggested’  hv 
tin*  whole  iinpiiry ;  and  from  tliis  wv  shall  extract  a  few  para- 
graphs. 

‘  Many  applications  of  the  general  facts  and  principles  to  the  pro* 
cesses  of  chemistry*  both  in  art  and  in  nature,  will  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  philosophical  enquirer. 

‘  They  otTer  very  easy  methods  of  separating  acid  and  alkaline  matter, 
when  they  exist  in  combination,  cither  tf)gether  or  8epar.ite!y,*in  minerals  ; 
and  the  electrical  powers  of  decon))K>6ition  may  be  easily  employed  in 
aoim.d  and  vegetible  analysis. 

‘  A  piece  of  muscular  fibre,  of  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  after  being  electrified  by  tin*  power  of  150  for  five  days,  be¬ 
came  piffectly  dry  and  hard,  .and  left  on  incineration  no  saline  matter. 
I^otash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  wi*re  evolved  from  it  on 
the  negative  side,  and  the  three  common  mineral  acids  and  the  phosphoric 
acid,  were  given  out  on  the  positive  side. 

‘  A  laurel  leaf  tre.ated  in  the  same  manner,  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  500®  cr  000®  Fahrenheit,  and  was  brown  and 
parched.  Green  colouring  matter,  with  resin,  alkali,  and  lime,  appearect 
in  the  negative  vessel  ;  and  the  positive  vessel  contiiined  a  clear  fluid, 
which  h.id  the  smell  of  peach*  blossoms  ;  and  which,  when  neutralized 
by  pousii,  gave  a  blue-green  precipitate  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
so  that  it  contained  vegetable  prussic  acid. 

*  A  small  plant  uf  mint,  in  a  state  of  healthy  vegetation,  was  made  the 
medium  of  connection  in  the  battery,  its  extremities  being  in  contact 
with  pure  water  ;  the  process  was  carried  on  for  ten  minutes  ;  potash  and 
lime  were*  found  in  the  negatively  electrified  water,  and  acid  matter  in 
the  positively  electrified  water,  which  occasioned  a  precipitate  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  muriate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  muriate  of  lime.  This 
plmt  recovered  after  the  process :  but  a  similar  one,  that  had  been  elec- 
trifieil  for  four  hours  with  like  results,*  faded  and  died.  The  facts  shew 
that  the  electrical  powers  of  decomposition  act  even  upon  living  vege¬ 
table  matter  ;  and  there  arc  some  phjenomena  which  seem  to  prove  that 
tliey  operate  likewise  ui)on  living  aaim.ii  systems.  When  the  fingers, 
after  having  been  careftdly  washed  with  pure  water,  are  brought  in  con- 
tict  with  this  fluid  in  the  positive  part  of  the  circuit,  acid  matter  is  ra¬ 
pidly  developed,  having  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  phos¬ 
phoric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  if  a  similar  trial  be  made  in  the  nega- 
live  part,  fixed  alkaline  matter  is  as  quickly  exhibited. 

*  The  acid  and  alkaline  tastes  produceil  upon  the  tongue,  in  Galvanic 
experiments,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  saline  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  living  animal  substance,  and  pi^rhaps  in  the  saliva. 

*  As  acid  and  alkaline  substances  are  capable  of  being  separated  from 
their  combinations  in  living  systems  by  electrical  powers,  there  is  <  very 
reason  to  believe  that  by  converse  methods  they  may  lx‘  likewise  intro- 
duoed  Into  the  animal  orconnmy,  or  made  to  pass  through  the  animal 
orgtnt :  «ind  the  same  thing  may  be  supposed  of  metallic  oxides  .  and 
these  ideas  ought  to  lead  to  some  new  lovestigatioui  io  medkine  and 
physiology. 
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«  It  IS  not  improbable  that  the  electrical  decomposition  of  the  neutral 
iilu  in  different  cases  may  admit  of  (Tconomicai  uses.  Well  burned 
charcoal  and  plumbago,  or  charcoal  and  iron,  might  be  made  the  exci¬ 
ting  powers  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  if  erected  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
neutrosaline  matter  being  employed  in  every  series,  would,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  produce  large  quantities  of  acids  and  ulkalici  with  very 
little  trouble  or  cxpence.*  pp.  51 — 5i. 

Altogether,  the  researches  described  in  this  paper  furnisli 
some  of  the  most  striking  results,  and  suggest  some  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  of  inquiry’,  that  luive  llowed  from 
chemical  experiments,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  no¬ 
menclature.  Indeed,  the  very  ingenious  and  scientihe  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  already  pursued  his  own  course  of  argumentation 
and  experiment  with  singular  success;  as  we  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  describe  more  fully,  in  noticing  his  next  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Koval  Society.  At  present,  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  a  tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid  Mr.  Davy  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  author  of  a  late  splendid  work,  in  which 
the  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments  is  placed  as  a 
new  constellation,  between  Pegasus  and  the  Eagle ;  and  far- 
iher,  that  tlie  Professor  has  been  honoured  w  ith  the  prize, 
allotted  by  Bonaparte  to  the  author  of  any  discovery  relating 
to  Galvanism,  wliich  may  constitute  an  important  tera  in  the 
science. 

II.  Oft  the  Precession  of  the  Kaninoxes,  By  the  Rev.  Abram 
Robertson,  M.  A.  F.  R.S.  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
tlie  University  of  Oxford.  Read  Dec.  18,  1806. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  has  exercised  the  powers 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  yet  has  presented  a  difficulty,  which  till 
very  lately  has  proved  insuperable,  'i'o  describe  tlie  general 
causes  of  this  and  other  connected  phenomena  is  siifhciently 
easy  ;  but  to  go  through  the  minutiae  of  the  reasoning,  and 
complete  tlie  computation,  has  been  found  dilhcult  indeed* 
Jf  the  earth  were  exactly  spherical,  the  particles  of  matter 
situated  on  different  sides  of  its  centre  would  be  equally  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sun,  and  there  would  not  result  any  libratory 
motion  about  that  centre.  But  the  earth  being  formed  pro¬ 
tuberating  toward  the  etjuatorial  regions,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evils  tliat  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  rouitory  motion*, 
the  equality  of  balance  is  destroyed.  The  particles  compo¬ 
sing  the  protuberance  may  be  considered  eitlier  as  a  kind  of 

^  - T - - 

^  See  £cl«  Rev.  Vol.  iii.  p.  1102. 
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iiieniscns  embracing  ihi*  or  as  a  congenitus  of  little 

moons  lixetl  in  union  one  tt>  anoiber  anti  to  tlie  terrestrial 
sphere.  Now  eacli  of  these  uonhl  experience  inequalities 
analogous  to  those  t)f  the*  real  moon  ;  that  isto  saVf  its  iioili's 
wouhl  retrograde  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  by  the  action 
of  the  sun.  But  these  particles,  adhering  to  the  leitestrial 
globe,  cannot  have  such  a  motion  without  first  separating 
from  it;  they  therefore  tend  to  force  it  along  with  them  in 
th»' reirogratlaiion ;  and  though  their  inoiion,  communicated 
to  so  huge  a  mass,  is  consideralily  weakened,  yet  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  insensible.  'I'he  entire  mass,  therefore,  yields  as  it 
were  little  by  liitle,  and  the  equator  of  the  earth  retrogrades 
slowly  over  th»‘ ecliplic,  tiuis  producing  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  'I'he  moon  acting  upon  the  earth  by  its  attrac¬ 
tion  in  like  manner  with  the  sun,  will  of  course  occasion  ana¬ 
logous  motions ;  and  the  comparative  minuteness  of  its  muss 
is  even  nH)re  tlian  coinpen.sated  by  its  proximity.  But  as  it^ 
positions  with  respect  to  the  earth  are  incessantly  changing, 
the  etfecu  which  thence  residt  are  equally  variable.  Henc<* 
the  action  of  the  moon  is  not  limited,  ;is  is  that  of  the  sun, 
to  pnHluce  a  motion  in  tlie  equinoxes  ;  it  principally  causes 
the  obliquity  of  the  t*cliplic  to  vary,  aiul  jiroduces  tlie  mita- 
(ion  of  the  earth's  aii'v:  and  lhe.se  inequalities,  whicli  are  pe- 
euliaVlv  due  to  it,  have  peri(»ds  which  depemi  upon  its  mo- 
tiotis.  I'hi!  mean  value  of  the  precession  being  the  result  of 
the  i<)int  actiims  of  the  sun  and  moon,  wlnle  the  nutation  i<; 
produced  chiefiy  b\  tliat  of  the  moon  ;  tliese  phenomena  be¬ 
come  ml  cresting,  not  oidy  on  their  own  account,  but  because 
tlie.  rismtaining  of  ilieir  magnitudes  furnishes  a  method  of 
nu  asni mg  the  comparative  magniimles  of  tlie  sun  and  moon. 
Kor  the.se  reasons,  tlu*  determination  of  the  precession  has 
heconu'  a  most  important  proldem  in  physical  astronomy.  The 
nu'tliod  of  sohuion  was  first  sketched  1)\  Nt'wlon  himself; 
tmd  though,  as  his  eamlitl  eommentator  Danitd  Bernoulli  re¬ 
marks,  “  he  saw,  ihrongh  a  veil,  what  others  eould  hardly  dis¬ 
cover  with  a  microscope  in  the  light  of  the  meridian  sun,'* 
vt't  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  fallen  inu>  error  in  his 
bnestigaiions  on  this  sid/tect.  Mr.  Landen,  in  the  first  volnm« 
of  his  “  M  emoir.s,"  has  the  honour  of  having  first  delected 
the  source  of  Newton's  mistake,  by  discovering  that  when  a 
rigi<l  nnnnlus  re\olves  with  two  motions,  one  in  its  own  plane, 
and  the  <uher  roumi  one  of  its  diameters,  lialf  the  motive 
force  acting  upon  liie  ring  is  counteracte<l  by  tlie  centrifugal 
force  arising  from  the  ciunpound  motion,  and  iialf  only  is 
elficacious  in  accelerating,  the  idane  of  tlie  annulus  rouiiti 
its  diameter.  Mr.  1..  howtwer,  tVid  not  expressly  deiiionslralc 
ilws :  but  It  has  been  done  very  elegantly  by  Di.  Brinkley,  iu 
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Pr.  M.  Voung’8  valuiihlc  memoir  on  this  intricate  subject  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Irish  'rraiisactions. 

There  still,  however,  remaineil  something  to  accomplish ; 
viz.  to  exliihit  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  couiprt'hension  of  those  who  were  moderately  versed 
ill  the  geoineirical  and  Huxioniil  branches  ot  science  ;  and 
this  is  iiow  attempted  by  Dr.  Hobertsoti,  in  a  way  that  does 
him  much  credit.  1  le  considerably  simplific's  the  proc't'ss  of 
investigation,  liy  stating,  on  the  most  perspicuous  and  un-- 
vxceptionable  principles,  the  primary  properties  of  compound 
rotatory  motion.  He  then  slates  the  circumstances  to  whicli 
the  earth  is  subject,  as  to  the  production  of  the  precession 
of  the  t'quinoxes. 

•  At  the  vernal  equinox,  for  instance,  a  stmight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  ''Un  to  that  of  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and 
then  lore,  as  equal  j>oi  tions  of  the  protuberant  matter  of  the  earth  aiT  above 
and  Ix'low  tlie  ecliptic,  the  .ittiaciive  power  of  the  sun  has  no  tcn  lency  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  equator.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  eaitlfs  niot 
tion  in  its  orbit,  it  very  soon  after  the  equinox  presents  a  ditferont  position 
of  the  equator  to  the  sun.  The  equillbriun»  ot  the  protuberant  parts  of  die 
eartli,  above  and  tx'Iow  the  ecliptic,  and  towards  the  sun,  is  then  done 
away,  and  the  attraction  of  tlie  sun  on  that  side,  where  the  greatest  qu.inuty 
of  protubrant  matter  is,  ien«ls  to  tiring  down  the  equator  into  the  ecliptic* 
or  localise  the  earth  to  revolve  about  a  diameter  of  the  equator.  I  hit 
attractive  inlluence  of  the  sun  gradnallv  increases  a  little  till  the  summer  sols¬ 
tice  ;  it  then  gradually  decreases  in  the  same  degree  till  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox,  when  it  wmishes.  Trom  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  w  inter  solstice 
it  again  gradually  increases  a  little  ;  and  it  then  gradually  deci eases  in  the 
tame  degree  till  the  vernal  equinox,  when  it  acain  vanishes.  This  recur¬ 
rence  and  continuance  of  action  is  annually  rejieated. 

*  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  die  protube¬ 
rant  parts  of  the  earth.  When  a  straight  line  drawn  from  her  centre  to 
that  of  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  d^  equator,  the  attractive  influence  of 
the  moon  has  no  tendency  to  change  the  position  of  the  equator,  but  ip 
other  situations,  the  attraction  of  the  moon  tends  to  bring  the  equator  of 
the  e.trth  into  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  or  cause  the  earth  to  move 
round  a  diameter  of  the  equator.  The  recurrences  of  the  moon’s  action 
©n  the  protubciant  pans  of  die  earth,  and  the  times  of  their  continuing,  are 
repealed  every  month. 

‘  These  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  to  be  considered  separately  ;  and 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  each  of  the  actions,  combined  with  the  di¬ 
urnal  revolution  ol  the  earth,  may  be  considered  as  a  panicular  case  of  com¬ 
pound  rotatoiy  motion.  It  is  needless,  however,  after  investigating  die 
efl'eas  of  the  cun’s  action,  and  expressing  them  in  general  forraul®,  to  go 
over  the  same  steps  for  a8ceit4uning  those  of  the  moon.*  pp.  61*,  65. 

1  his  piissagc  is  introductory  to  lire  only  very  dilHcult  part 
in  the  in(|iiiiy,  that  is,  the  determination  of  the  inomeniary 
alteration  ol  the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  Doctor  then 
combines  the  sun’s  disturbing  force  on  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  the  sun’s  ciMitripetal  force  on  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  centripetal  force  of  the  eartli  on  a  body  .supposw^l  iw 
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revolve  at  the  equator  in  tlic  space  of  a  diurnal  revolution : 
and  thus  obtains  an  expression  for  the  force  causinir  pre- 
cession.  This  is  the  i*reatest  nicety  in  the  whole  solution ;  W 
h  required  the  most  skill,  and  is  treated  with  much  perspicuity 
and  comparative  simplicity.  The  (piantity  of  annual  pre¬ 
cession  is  then  “  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  that  of  ^ 
nutation,  as  far  as  they  are  prixluccd  hy  the  disturhing  force  *1 
of  the  sun.”  Dr.  Ilobertson’s  results  arc  r'27'"  for  the  nuta¬ 
tion  caused  hy  the  actiem  of  the  suti  in  a  quarter  ot  a  year,  | 
and  21".  0336  for  the  antmal  precession  caused  hy  the  sun’s 
disturhing  force.  These  results  agree  nearly  with  those  of  ^ 
Vince,  atui  others,  who  have  given  the  hest  solutions  to  the 
prohlem. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upoti  this  article,  on  account  of  ^ 
iu  importance,  and  hecause  it  has  been  much  misrepresented  | 
by  some  other  critics.  We  would  beg  to  suggest  to  the  J 
learned  Professor,  the  propriety  of  completing  the  investi¬ 
gation,  with  a  like  regard  to  simplicity,  taking  the  moon’s 
action,  and  all  the  principal  sources  of  irregularity ,  into  the 
account ;  and  publishing  the  whole  in  a  separate  work.  The 

1)rincipal  difhculty  is  now  surmounted  ;  and  the  niinaining 
abour  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  recollecting,  with  regard 
lodilVerence  of  density,  and  variations  of  soliility  and  Iluidity, 
the  remarkable  theorem  of  Laplace,  that  “  W^hatever  he  the 
law  of  the  depth  of  the  se«i,  and  the  figure  of  the  spheroid 
which  it  surrounds,  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nuta¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  if  the  sea  formed  one  solid  mass  with  that 
spheroid 

in.  An  Account  of  two  Children y  horn  with  Cataracts  in  their 
FifvSy  to  shew  that  their  Si^ht  was  ohscured  in  very  different  De^ 
^rees;  wi*h  Experiments  to  determine  the  proportional  Know- 
ledge  of  Objects  acquired  hj/  theni  immediately  after  the  Cataracts 
were  renioicd.  By  Everanl  Home,  Ksep  F.  K.  S.  Head  Jan.  15, 
1807. 

I'he  two  cases,  here  desenhed,  occurred  under  IMr.  Home  in 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  in  the  year  180G.  Mr.  H.  has  related 
them,  hecause  he  thinks  thev  serve  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
ditference  between  the  celebrated  observations  of  Mr.  Chesel- 
den,  in  the  Phil.  IVans.  1728,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ware,  in  t 
ISOi.  The  conclusions  drawni  hy  Mr.  Home,  are  as  below: 

‘  Th.it,  where  the  eye  before  the  cataract  is  removed,  has  only 
IxH'n  cajuble  of  d'seerning  light,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
colours,  objects  after  its  removal  will  seem  to  touch  the  eye,  and 
there  will  be  no  knowledge  of  their  outlines,  which  confirms  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  Mr.  Cm kski.oek: 

*  That,  where  the  eye  has  previously  distinguished  colours,  there  must  ^ 
also  be  an  im|K*rfcct  knowledge  of.  distances,  but  not  of  outline,  which  M 
however  will  il'icrwards  be  very  soon  acquired,  as  happened  in  Mr.  i 
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Ware's  cafes.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  6nt  boy  in  the 
present  I’aper,  who  before  ti.e  operation  had  no  knowledge  of  colours 
or  distances,  but  after  it,  when  his  eye  had  only  arrived  at  the  same 
state,  that  the  second  boy’s  was  in  before  the  operstion,  he  had  Icamt 
that  the  objects  were  at  a  distance,  and  of  different  colours  ;  that  when 
a  chi  d  has  acouired  a  new  sense,  nothing  but  great  pain  or  abso¬ 
lute  coercion,  will  prevent  him  from  making  use  of  it.  • 

•  In  a  practical  view,  these  cases  confirm  every  thing,  that  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Ware,  in  proof  of  cataracts  in  chil¬ 
dren  being  generally  soft,  and  in  favour  of  couching,  as  being  the  opera¬ 
tion  bi  si  adapted  for  removing  them.  They  also  lead  us  to  a  conclusion 
of  no  small  impv)rtance,  which  has  not  before  been  adverted  to  ;  that 
when  the  cataract  has  assumed  a  fluid  form,  the  capsule,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  hiis  to  resist  tlic  pressure  of  this 
fluid,  which  like  every  other  diseased  accumulation  is  liable  to  increase^ 
and  distend  it,  and  therefore  the  capsule  is  rendered  thicker  and  more 
opaque  in  its  subsunce,  like  the  coats  of  encysted  tumours  in  general. 

*  As  such  a  change  is  liable  to  take  place,  the  earlier  the  operation  is 
performed  in  ail  child  en,  who  have  cataracts  completely  formed,  the 
greater  is  their  chance  of  having  distinct  vision  after  the  operation.'  pp. 
91,  92. 

IV.  Ohsfixhitions  on  the  Structure  of  the  different  Cavities 
'u'hich  constitute  the  S'oniach  vf  the  iVtialCj  compared  with  those 
of  ruminating  Jnima/s^  with  a  l  iew  to  ascertain  the  Situation 
of  the  Or^an.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  E.  K.  S, 

ilea  l  Eel).  12,  IH07. 

I'hese  observations  are  intended  to  shew,  that  the  stomacii 
of  the  whulc  forms  a  link  in  the  gradation  toward  the  sto* 
inaclis  of  trtdy  carnivorous  animals.  The  whale  examined  hy 
Mr.  Home  was  thrown  upon  the  Sussex  coast,  in  August, 
and  was  brought  to  shore  alive  hy  the  W'^orihing  fisher¬ 
men.  It  had  a  stomach  with  four  cavities,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  peeiiliarly  adapted  to  the  solution  of  bones.  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  seems,  thought  the  second  cavitv  to  he  the  true 
digesting  stomach  ;  hiu  Mr.  Home  concluded  that  in  this 
animal,  “  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  economy,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fooil,  not  only  a  ciuicular  stomach  is  necessary, 
hut  also  two  glandular  ones,  in  which  it  undergoes  changes 
pre|)arat()ry  to  its  being  converteil  into  chyle  so  that,  in 
his  opinion,  chy lification  is  completed  in  the  fourth  cavity. 
In  oiir  opinion,  the  examination  of  more  subjects,  in  different 
circumstances,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  fioint.  This 
paper  is  illustrated  hy  two  admirable  engravings,  by  Basire. 

IV.  On  the  Formation  (f  the  Bark  cf  Trees,  By  T.  A. 
Knicht,  Esq.  E.  R.S.  Head  Feh.  19,  1807. 

Malpighi  supposed  that  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  an¬ 
nually  generated,  derives  its  origin  from  the  older  bark ;  the 
interior  pari  of  the  new  formed  substance  being  annually  trans¬ 
muted  into  alburnum,  or  sap-wood  ;  while  the  exterior  part, 
becoming  dry,  forms  tlie  outward  covering,  or  cortex.  Hales, 
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on  the  contrary,  contctivicil  that  the  bark  is  (ierivccl  from  theal-  9 
biirfium,  and  that  it  does  not  undergo  any  subseqtieni  transfor- 
luation.  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  tend  to  shew  that  neither  f)f  j  j 
tlieie  opinions  is  perfectly  correct  ;  but  they  do  not  furnish  lu 
with  any  explication  which  is  satisfactory.  He  thinks  it  proba-r 
ble,  houever,  ‘  that  a  pulpous  orgnnisablc  mass  first  derives  its 
matter  either  from  the  hark  or  tlie  alburnum  ;  and  that  this 
matter  subsequently  forms  the  new  layer  of  bark.’ 

'I'his  communication  seems,  alto:;^ethcr,  much  litter  as  tho 
subject  of  a  letter  from  one  friend  to  another,  or  as  an  es¬ 
say  in  a  magazine,  than  as  a  memoir  to  be  pulilished  in  the 
lYuisaciions  of  a  learned  IMiilosophical  J^ociety.  . 

VI.  jlu  Ini’Cstii^ution  of  the  sscncral  I'enn  of  an  important 
Series  in  the  inveryr  Method  of  finite  I)i(ft')  t  net  s.  Hy  tlie  Rev. 
John  Ihinkley.  1 ).  I ).  F. R. S/^c.  Read  Feb.  ‘2t>,  IS07. 

'File  object  of  tin.'*  curious  paper  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  Dr.  UrinLlcy’s  own  language 

'The  throrems  Tol.itivr  to  finite  diflTfrfncrs,  giffn  by  M.  Lagrangr 
in  the  Ih  rlin  Memoirs  for  1 77-,  Iiave  much  engaged  the  attenuon  of 
mathrmaticians.  M.  Lai'I.ack  h.4S  Ixe n  particularly  successturin  bis  in¬ 
vestigations  respecting  them  ;  yet  an  important  difficulty  remained, 
cndcaiour  to  surmount  which  is  the  principal  object  ot  this  Papef.  Thtf 
theua*ms  alluded  to  may  be  thus  slated. 

‘  Let  u  represent  .sny  function  of  x.  Let 

&c.  be  succcibivc  values  of  x,  and  Ut  «  ^c.  cor« 

I  t  i 

reS|>onding  tuicccssivc  values  of  *i.  I.et  A”*/  represent  the 
fust  term  of  the  mb  order  of  ditferences  of  the  quantities  m, 

I/,  M  &c.  And  let  also  Snu  represent  the  first  term  of  a  series 

I  I 

cl  quantities,  of  W'hich  the  first  term  of  the  rth  order  pf  dif¬ 
ferences  is  u.  Then  (r  iTprrtcnting  the  series  1  +  1+  -L  + 

7Tr, +,&€.) 


1. 


^h 

— 1)^  t>.  S'*  «=( 


provided 


that 


a  3 

tf  u 


in  the  expansion  of  — I)**!  jx,  ii  &c.  be  substituted  for 
^  j  ^  ^  provided  that  in  the  expansion  of 


^  , 

T  a 


V — 1  »?— I 


(e*  )  ">  fl.  ux  ,  &c.  be  substituted  for 


substituted 
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Philosoph  kal  Transect  Ions. 


•  Th«»§c  tJjcorems,  which  M.  l.agraiiv^e  had  not  demonstrated  except 
Vy  induction*  have  since  Ikto  accurately  investigated  in  different  ways 
by  M.  Laplace,  and  also  by  M.  Arbogasi. 

‘  rhe  expiindetl  fonnula  for  S“w,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  tht 
natural  scries  for  S'*!/  is  of  the  form 


h'i 


$  n — 1  •  n— 1 

7 - :  fl.  ux 

h** — I 


fl 


— /**+  &C. 


‘  I'he  coefficients  «,  2,  v,  5cc.  arc  readily  obtained  by  eouations  of 
relation,  which  were  first  given  by  Lagrange.  15ut  to  complete  the  so¬ 
lution  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  obtain  the  law  of  progression,  and  be 
able  to  ascertain  any  coefficient  independent  of  the  preceding  ones.  This 
has  not  hitherto  been  done,  as  far  as  1  know,  except  in  the  case  of  n»l/ 
pp.  lit.  11.1. 

'Fo  facilitate  the  investigation  of.  these  and  other  subordi¬ 
nate  theoreni.s,  hieluded  in  the  memoir,  Dr.  Iirinkley  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  notation,  hy  which  .some  very  complex  expres¬ 
sions  are  avoideti.  lie  has  iiiulouhtcdly  coiHjnered  the  dilli- 
cnlty  with  which  many  preceding  analysts  have  so  unstiC'* 
cesshilly  contended  :  hut  wo  think  it  was  po^sihle  to  have 
given  more  perspicuity  to  the  liistpiisition.  We  have  a  very 
high  respect,  howevt*r,  for  the  abilities  of  this  mathematician; 
and  earncsily  wish  that,  instead  of  communicating  insulated 
memoirs  on  kindred  suhjecls,  to  (it/flrmt  Philosopliical  So¬ 
cieties,  he  would  soon  favour  the  ))uhlic  with  the  important 
piihlication  to  which  he  ailvcr»s  in  the  following  passage;  us 
such  an  undertaking  has  been  long  a  desideratum. 

•  The  important  uses  to  he  derived  from  finding  fluxions  per  saltum 
in  the  reduction  of  analytical  functions,  and  from  the  converse,  induced 
me  to  draw  up  a  particular  woik  on  that  subject.  Its  publication  hat  hi-*^* 
therto  lM‘cn  delayed  hy  my  unwillingness  to  otfer  a  ffuxional  notation  dif-' 
ferent  from  either  that  of  Newton  or  Leibnitz,  each  of  which  is  very  in¬ 
convenient  as  far  as  regards  the  application  ot  the  theorems  for  finding 
fluxions //rr  W/MOT.*  p.  121. 

'I'his  part  of  tht!  'Fransactions  terminates  v.  ilh  the  Metcoro- 
higical  .lournal,  kept  at  the  apartments  tif  the  Royal  Sociidy, 
lor  th(»  year  IXOtS.  None  of  the  results  are  suftieieiitly  re- 
niarkiihlt!  to  need  recording  here.  'Fhe  variation  of  tiie  mag¬ 
netic  nei'dle  for  .lime  1806,  is  stated  to  be  24®  8'o  :  so  tliat 
it  is  obviously  vacillating  ahout  a  limit ;  the  variation  heitig  in 
duly,  IS()2,  24®  G'  ;  .Inly  1803,  24®  l'  9  ;  July  1804,  24'-  4  ;* ' 

and  July  1805,  24°  7^  8.  may  add  that  the  ohservations 

at  Paris,  for  a  period  of  twelve  \eai*,  favour  a  similar  cun-  . 
elusign. 


1 


C  2+  ) 


Art.  III.  Tht  New  Testament^  in  an  Imfiroved  Version^  ufion  the  Batu  of 
/trchhishofi  Newcomers  New  Trnntlaiioni  with  a  Corrected  lext,  . 
»nd  Notei,  Critical  and  Explanator)  .  l2iiio.  p|).  6+6.  Price  88, 
royal  8vo,  16*.  Johnson,  &c.  IHOS. 

Art.  IV.  y/  New  Testament;  or  the  New  Co^^^enani^  accorJin^  to  Luhe^' 
PauU  anti  John.  Published  in  Conformity  to  the  Plan  of  the  late  Rer. 
Edward  Evanson,  A.M.  1 -mo.  pp.  6S3.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Johnson,  1808. 


m 


VXT'E  iniond  to  di.scoss  the  nitwits  of  works  in  ono  cri- 

titjue,  as  they  are  elosely  allied  hy  their  avo\>od  design, 
and  hy  many  features  of  their  exeention  aiul  eharaeter ;  and 
as  our  ohservali<ins  on  the  general  snhject  ol  the  eritieism  and 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  imist,  oi  course,  he  appli¬ 
cable  to  both.  The  party  which,  with  t  veinplai-y  modesty  0 
and  logical  justice,  assumes  the  title  ol  ‘  Hational  ’  and  ‘  Uni-  4 
tarian,’  has  within  a  short  period  juit  on  aj)|iearancos  of  zeal.  ^ 
and  ardour  remarkably  the  reverse  of  that  comparative  torpor  || 
for  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished.  I'he  more  elaborate  J 
and  imp(jrtaiit  of  the.  two  hooks  heiore  ns,  the  ‘  Improved 
Version,’  is  one  of  tlx*  symptoms  of  this  change  of  cliaracter. 
The  fact  of  such  a  change,  w  iih  its  origin,  circumstances,  and 
probable  elfects,  we  view  without  dismay:  we  even  consider 
It  as  promising  eminent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
Christianity. 

'riie  friends  of  that  religious  system  wliich  we  regard  as, 
lounded  in  the  perfect  attributes  and  government  of  God,  and 
as  delis ered  b\  his  inspired  messengers,  liave  been  too  inatten¬ 
tive  u»  some  of  the  means  of  educing  and  conlirming  its  doc¬ 
trines.  Occupieil,  certainly  to  much  Ix'tter  purpose,  in  bearing 
the  fruits  of  faith,  the  works  of  t*van;.  elical  i)enevolence  and 
f)ractical  h<>liiu*ss,  they  liaM*  not  sudiciently  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  Ci  iucaT  Phdoh\::t/,  an  objei  t  of  great,  though  of 
subordinate  importance,  for  the  students  and  advocates  of 
divine  truth;  the  oh'ects  ai\*  l)y  no  means  incompatihle,  and 
attention  to  one  m*iiiiiM*  re  ptiles  nor  jus  ities  tu*  ,lect  of  the 
other.  Of  this  neglect,  however,  a  vtuy  different  elass  of  men, 
addicted  to  study  or  spec  ulation,  and  atUersaries  of  sentiments 
which  we  deem  seripturally  pure,  have  eari*fullv  a\ ailed  them¬ 
selves;  and  have  employed  tiuir  more  ahumiuut  lei  nre  in 
acipiiring,  aiiil  partially  applyingMlio  great  resources  of  scrip¬ 
tural  criticism.  Hence  the  cause  of  error  has  often  enjoyed 
a  triumph  to  w  hi''h  it  had  no  legitimate  claim  ;  and  that  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth  has  been  unconsciously  hetrayed  hy  incompetent 
or  injudicious  defenders.  \\\*  trust,  tfjat  ihe  augmented 
rtVorls  of  its  opponents  will  urgiutily  stimulate  its  frieruls. 
I'he  result  of  accurate  research  aiul  impartial  conclusion, 
furnished  hy  competent  learning,  judiciously  employed,  and 
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accompanied  by  candour  and  integrity  of  spirit,  cannot  but 
be  bignly  favourable  to  tlie  advanctMiient  of  scriptural  know- 
ledtje.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,  let  tht*m  can¬ 
didly  acknowledjie,  and  cordially  imitate, — above  all,  let  them 
scorn  to  depreciate— the  laudable  researclies  of  those,  in  whom 
thev  are  compelled  to  behold  so  much  that  demands  condem¬ 
nation  or  regret.  It  was  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  admira¬ 
ble  Pn  sident  Kdwards,  thankfully  to  accept  of  li^ht  or  instruc¬ 
tion  from  any  quarter,  thoinrh  it  were  from  a  child  or  an 
enemy. 

‘  Search  tlie  Scriptures,’  is  a  command  which  every  Christian 
must  feel  it  a  most  important  duty  and  advantage  to  obey. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  unworthy  of  his  attention,  to  procure 
the  most  correct  text  of  the  sacred  books ;  that  is,  the  most 
faithful  and  perfect  report  of  what  the  Redeemer  taught,  and 
'  wliat  his  propliets  and  apostles  and  evangelists  committed  to 
riting  ? — Hut  are  we  not  already  possessed  of  this  perfect 
report?  Are  not  our  common  printed  editions,  whetlier  of 
the  original  scriptures  or  of  translations,  worthy  in  all  cases 
whatever  of  entire  and  unlimited  confidence  ?  It  has  often 
been  said,  and  very  justly,  that  there  is  no  copy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  existing  from  whicb  an  honest  impiirer  might  not  learn 
enough  to  ensure  his  eternal  felicity.  Hut  the  question  before 
us  is  a  very  did’erent  one.  •  I  he  resolution  of  it,  to  any  toler¬ 
able  scholar,  would  be  easy,  though  in  some  respects  it  may  be 
delicate.  'The  unreasonable  rage  for  innovation,  in  certain 
half-formc*il  critics,  but  finished  dogmatists,  has  established  in 
many  sober  and  pious  minds  a  strong  and  jealous  prejudice 
against  all  proposals  of  emendation.  It  has  even  been  taken 
for  granted  by  some,  with  eipial  absuniity  and  injustice,  that 
decisions  or  i‘ven  doubts  against  the  perfec  t  purity  of  the 
received  text,  are  a  mark  of  disalfection  to  the  orthodox  faith: 
thus  mingling  (piestions  of  mere  intellectual  and  almost  me¬ 
chanical  disquisition,  with  tliat  too  well  known  compound 
of  violent  human  passions,  the  odium-t hcolo^icinn. 

Before  we  propose  an  opinion  on  toe  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  books  on  our  table,  we  shall  as  briefly  as  possible 
discuss  the  important  previous  question  which  we*  have  just 
staled.  It  has  two  parts  :  the  first  relates  to  the  character  and 
authority  of  our  current  Translation  ;  the  second,  to  the  state 
of  the  original  Text. 

I.  Is  the  authorized  Version  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  (usually 
called  King  .lames’s,  and  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  the 
British  nation  since  tlie  year  161 1)  so  far  a  just  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  Divine  Originals,  as  to  render  imprac¬ 
ticable,  or,  at  least,  unnecessary,  any  attempt  to  produce  a 
more  perfect  translation  ? 
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It  Dii^ht  illusiruto  tlu!  snhjrct,  wore  we  to  extern^  owr  remarks 
to  the  hi.'»iory  and  characUT  of  the  Gorman,  Dinch,  I'rent  li, 
W'olch,  aiul  other  inoih'rn  translation!;  of  the  iiihlr  ;  htit  our 
necessary  limits  prohibit  so  wide  a  ran'jo. 

(>ur  Aiiolo-Snxon  anco>tors,  there  is  reason  to  helieve 
posv  ssi'd  at  least  i*vo  versions  of  the  divine  word  ;  tlu*  first 
nia^le  by  the  Veneral»le  /)V</c,  who  died  A.  D.  734,  aiulano- 
tlu  r,  in  part,  or  |H*rhaps  wholly,  by  the  illustrious  liaud  ot  our 
pauioi  kill}:,  Jificd.  After  the  Xumian  toiniuest,  there  were 
5e^e^al  partial  translations  into  Knglish,  ot  the  1‘sahns,  Gi>s* 
pels,  and  Kpisiles.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  /I '/(////’translated 
the  whole  liihle.  'I'he  New  7'eslament  of  this  translation  was 
often  tianscrihed  and  widely  ciretdated.  Kven  now,  fair  manu- 
Sc'riplb  of  it  are  not  very  uncommon*.  The  art  ot  printing*  had 
not  the  honour  of  producinp^  au  Ku'ilish  edition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  till  l.Vjo,  when  the  New 'restamont,  translated  by  the 
iuarl\ r 'ryiidale,  was  printed  in  Germany,  hut  it  is  not  certainly 
ascertained  wluMii(*r  at  Antwerp,  Coloj’ue,  or  namhurt;h.  In 
the  foriy-tw(^  suhsetpienl  years,  there  wfre  no  lewer  than  five 
New  Ver>ious  : — (’overdale’s,  (’raumer’s,  'ravernier's,  that  hy 
tlie  Kuj^lish  exiU‘>  at  Getuwa,  and  Arehhishop  Parker's, 
Usually  called  tlie  llisiiops’  liihle,  because  it  was  the  i(»iiit 

1)roduetion  of  the  worthy  Metropolitan  aiul  eiaht  other  pre- 
ates,  with  five  inferior  dijjuitaries.  From  lotiH  to  lnl3,  this 
last  translation  was  used,  hy  royal  authority,  in  the  ehurehes.r 
but  the  Genevan  was  more  popular,  and  more  generally  read 
in  private. 

In  loot,  .lames  1.  issued  bis  commission  to  fifty-four  learned 
nu  n  f ,  for  a  AVre  I'ratKslation  ;  whit  b,  having  been  executed 
in  the  space  «»f  tiiive  yt'nrs,  with  mneb  diligence  and  ability, 
was  printed  in  loll,  ‘  liv  bis  Majesty's  special  (  onimand,’ 


•  Few  of  our  ro.uicrs  jHih.qvs  arc  aware,  th.*!!  this  venerable  version 
has  bet'n  printed  ;  an  tdiiioe  in  folio,  consisting  we  believe  of  only 
copies,  WMS  completed  in  1731,  under  the  c.ire  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Mar^.ite,  who  prefixed  to  it  .1  valuable  History  of  the  several  translations 
of  the  Scilptures  into  Knglish,  whether  in  MS.  or  print.  This  dissertation 
was  alter  wards  published  separately  in  Svo.  with  many  improvements. 

1  ^Ve  are  persuaded  that  w'c  shall  rot  offend,  in  giving  a  long  note, 
for  the  purpo.w  ot  furnishing  .i  list  of  those  venerable  men,  to  whom 
the  Urit’sh  nation  ii  under  such  great  obligtitions,  but  w  hose  names  are 
inown  to  .so  f^w  —They  were  distributed  into  Six  Cl.assc's,  and  were 
to  mtet  for  conference,  &c.  at  the  places  mentioned  below. 

Cl.  I.  At  Westminster. — From  Genais  to  2 
Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  B.  of  Winchester  ;  Dr.  .lohn  Overall,  B.  of 
Norwich  ;  Dr.  de  Saravia,  Preb.  of  Canterbury  ;  Dr.  Rich.  Clarke  ; 
Dr.  .lohn  LayfieKI  ;  I)r.  Leigh  ;  Mr.  Burleigh  Suctford  ;  Mr,  Kingt 
5US9CX  Mr.  Thompson  Clare  ;  and  Mr.  Bcdw’vll. 
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and  l»s  cvrr  t;ince  continued  in  *»cnoral  use.  To  tliis,  which 
is  tominoidv  culled  tlie  Authovi^rd  I'trsion^  our  (|ues»tion 
relates ;  and  it  iibvicKisly  includes  .^oinc  subordinate  iinjuiries. 

I.  Were  the  llebicw  and  Ciivek  conNidered 

iiuTclv  as  luni;uai;cs,  as  iceli  umlers/o*)d  by  the  icained  in  [601 
as  they  are  now  in  | 

CVrtainlv  not.  'I  hc  highest  degfee  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  tongne  then  possessed,  was  drawn  solely  from  the 
Kabbinieal  sonrees,  and  these  but  imperfectly  explored,  livery 
Orientar'si  knows  that  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  can  be  nndcr- 
>i(M>d  hut  very  insuthciently,  wiiiiout  the  light  cast  upon  tlicin 
hv  tl  le  Arabic.  Vet  this  important  light  bad  scarcely  dawfied,' 
ai  the  eommenceineiit  of  the  lytb  century.  It  would  till  a 
\olmne  to  g’ve  the  barest  sketch  of  the  treasures  with  which 
the  study  of  llie  Old  'resuuiieut  language  has  been  enriched^ 
hv  tiie  l>ir  torfs,  the  (’appells,  Krpenius,  l)e  Dieu,  James 
Ailing,  Pocock,  Lightfoot,  C’astell,  Hyde,  and  prc.-eminenlly 
Sclndtcns  and  his  school.  15ui  these  treasures  lay  deep  in  llm 


Cl  II.  At  Cambridge. — rrom  1  Chran,  to  the  Sonj*  of  Sohmofu 

Mr.  Edw.  Liveh’c,  Heb.  Prof. ;  Ur.  Kichardson  ;  Nlr.  Chaderton  ; 
Mr.  Dillingham  ;  Mr.  Harrison  ;  Dr.  Andrews:  Mr.  Spalding;  andf 
Mr.  Ihngc, 

Cl.  HI.  At  Oxford.. — The  and  HqoI  of  Lamntationt, 

Dr.  Hardinge,  Heb.  Prof.  ;  Dr.  Keinolds  ;  Dr.  Holland}  Di,  Kilby | 
Mr.  Smith  Hereford  :  Mr.  Ih  ett  ;  and  Mr.  Fail  dough. 

Cl.  D  .  Al.Cambiklge. — 1  he  Aftocryfiha, 

Dr.  Duport ;  Dr.  Dranthwaitc;  Dr.  RaddilFc ;  Mr.  Warde, 
£nun.  Coll.;  Mr.  Downes ;  Mr.  liois ;  and  Mr.  Warde,  of  King's  ColL 

Cl.  V,  At  Oxford. — The  Go//;r//,  Atts^  and  Revelation, 

Dr.  Tho.  Ravis,  B.  of  Gloucester  ;  Dr.  CJco.  Abbott,  Abp.  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  Dr.  .Tame.s  Montague,  B.  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Dr.  Giles  Thorapson, 
U.  of  (iloucesier ;  Sir  Henry  Savile;  Dr.  Peiin  ;  Dr.  Kavent;  Mr, 
ILiimcr. 

Cl.  VI.  At  We^tmin8lcr.— The  E/dstUr, 

Dr.  Wm.  Barlow,  B.  of  Rochester;  Dr.  Hutchinson  ;  Dr.  Spencer; 
Mr.  Fenton;  Mr.  Rabbctl ;  Mr.  Sanderson;  .and  Mr.  Dakini. 

To  those  who  afterwards  filled  episcopal  secs,  we  have  annexed  their 
tvbsequent  promotions  ;  thougii  none  of  them  were  Bishops  at  tlie  date  of 
tne  Commission.  The  above  number,  forty-seven,  must  be  increased  by 
li  ven  more ;  who,  from  death  or  other  causes,  failed  to  perform  ihcir 
t>.  its,  or  else  were  overseers,  to  assist  in  inspecting  and  finally  determining, 
Di.  Andrcw.s,  Dr.  BiJson,  afterwards  H.  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miirt 
Smith,  afterwards  B.  of  Gloucester,  revised  the  whole,  and  wrote  the 
Drdicatibn.  l  iie  Preface  is  attributed  to  Miles  Smith.  Though  the  Com- 
ipisslon  w  as  dated  IGOb  (supp.  April  or  M»y)  Uic  work  was  not  begun  tUI 
JGOi,  or  the  U  ginning  of  JtiOT. 
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It  Dnc;ht  illujJtriito  the  Mihjei  t,  were  ivc  to  extend  our  remarks 
to  the  history  and  c  haracter  of  the  German*  Dutch*  Wencii,  |>, 
W  elch,  and  other  modern  translations  of  the  Bihle  ;  hnt  our 
necessary  limits  pvohihit  so  wide  a  ran^e. 

Our  Aii^lo-Saxon  ancestors,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
possc‘s&4*d  at  least  two  versions  of  the  ditine  word;  llit‘ first  ^ 
made  by  the  \  enerahle  Jude,  who  died  A.  D.  734*  aiul  ano-  Ij 
the  r,  in  part,  or  perhaps  wholly,  hy  the  illustrious  hawd  ol  our  ^ 
paUioi  kin*:,  Jilird.  After  the  Norman  tonouesi,  there  were  ^ 
Si'veral  partial  translations  into  Knglish,  of  the  Psalms*  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  Kj'isilcs.  In  the*  fourteenth  century,  /fVr////' translated 
the  whole  liihle.  d'lie  New  '^reslament  of  this  translation  was 
often  iianscrihed  and  widely  circulated.  Kven  now,  lair  manu¬ 
scripts  of  it  are  not  \erY  uncomnmn*.  The  art  ot  printing  had 
not  tiie  honour  of  producing  an  Knglish  edition  of  the  Scrip-  ; 
Hires  till  l.VJn,  when  the  New 'restamont,  translated  by  the  t 
martyr  Tyiidah*,  was  printed  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  certainly  f 
ascertained  \vluMh(*r  at  Antwerp,  (’ologne,  or  nainhurgli.  In  r, 
the  forty-two  subseipient  years,  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  \  . 
New  X’ersions  : — ('overdale’s,  (’ramner’s,  'ravernii‘rs,  that  by  ; 


the  Knglish  exili*>  at  Geneva,  and  Arclibishop  Karkirr’s,  . 
Usually  called  the  llisiiops’  Jhblo,  hocanse  it  was  the  joint 
iirodnetion  of  the  worthy  Metropolitan  and  eight  other  pre¬ 
lates  with  live  inferior  (lignitaric*s.  Krom  to  ir>l3,this  . 

last  translation  was  used,  hy  royal  authority,  in  the  clinrehes.: 
hut  the  Gene\an  was  more  po[)ular,  and  more  generally  read 
in  private. 

In  loot,  .Tames  1.  issued  his  commission  to  fifty-four  U^arned 
nu  n  t,  for  a  .W:**  7'r(i)i^i(ttinn  ;  which,  having  been  cxecurcHl 
in  tlie  space  of  tiiive  yi'ars,  with  much  diligence  and  ability, 
was  printed  in  h^ll,  ‘  Hy  bis  Majesty's  special  Command,’ 


*  Few  of  our  rc.Kiers  |HMlia]>R  arc  aware,  that  this  venerable  version 
has  bei'n  printed  ;  an  tdiiioe  in  folio,  consisting  wc  believe  of  only  2t0 
copies,  was  completed  in  1731,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Maf*y;.ite,  wlu)  prefixed  to  it  a  valuable  History  of  the  several  translations 
of  ihft  Sci  iptures  into  Knglish,  whether  in  MS.  or  print.  This  dissertation 
was  altvrwards  published  scp.aratcly  in  8vo.  with  many  improvements. 

i  ^Vc  arc  persuaded  that  wt  shall  rot  offend,  in  giving  a  long  note, 
for  the  purposi'  of  furnishing  a  list  of  those  venerable  men,  to  whom 
the  Urinsh  nation  it  under  such  great  obligations,  but  whose  names  are 
known  to  so  f^w  —They  were  distributed  into  Six  Classes,  and  were 
to  meet  for  conference,  &c.  at  the  places  mentioned  below. 

Cl.  I.  At  Westminster. — From  Grnais  to  2 
Dr.  L-iticrlot  A  lull  CM  S,  B.  of  Winchester  ;  Dr.  .lohn  Overall,  B.  of 
Norwich;  Dr.  de  Saravia,  Preb.  of  Canterbury;  Dr.  Rich.  Clarke; 
Dr.  .lohn  LayfieKl  ;  l)r.  Leigh  ;  Mr.  Burleigh  Suctford ;  Mr,  KingO 
Mr.  Thompson  Clare  ;  and  Mr.  Bcdwvll. 
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n  • 

i  and  l»s  cv(T  »jincc  oofitiimeJ  in  general  use.  To  this,  which 
^  is  conunonlv  called  the  Authoviicd  i'ersioHy  our  (jucbtioa 
rvliUt*^ ;  and  it  obvicnisly  includes  some  subordinate  iiujuiries. 

I.  Were  the  llebrCNV  and  (iivek  iiin^iutacSf  considered 
.  jnerelv  as  lun^me^cs,  as  iceli  iiHilcrsfo*)(t  by  the  learned  in  1(307 
^  as  thiV  are  now  in  I  HoD  ? 

■  CVrtainlv  in)t.  d'hc  highest  degfte  of  the  kno\vlcd‘j;e  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  then  possessed,  was  drawn  solely  from  the 
Kabbinieal  sonrees,  and  these  but  imperfectly  exploretl.  livery 
Oriental'st  now  knows  that  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  can  be  under- 
^lo<)d  but  vt'ry  insutficiently,  without  the  light  cast  upon  tlicin 
by  tlie  Arabic.  Yet  this  important  liglit  had  scarcely  dawfied,' 
ai  the  commenceineia  of  the  lyth  cenUiry.  It  would  fjll  a 
u)lmne  to  give  the  l>arci>t  sketch  of  the  treasures  with  wliich 
the  study  of  tlie  Old  'I'esUuiieut  language  has  been  enriched, 
hv  tiie  l>ir  torfs,  the  ('appells,  Ki  jxmiys,  De  Dieii,  Jamea 
Ailing,  lh)coi  k,  l.ightfoot,  C’astell,  Hyde,  and  pnt-emineiilly 
Scliultens  and  his  school.  l>ui  these  treasures  lay  deep  in  tim 

Cl  II.  At  Ciimbrldge. — From  1  C/tron.  to  the  Son^  of  Solomotu 

Mr.  FaIw.  Llvel)’o,  Hcb.  Prof. ;  Dr.  Richardson  ;  Mr.  Chaderton  ; 
Mr.  Dillingham  ;  Mr.  Harrison  ;  Dr.  Andrews:  Mr.  Spalding;  andf 
Mr.  PingCf 

*  Cl.  III.  At  Oxford.. — The  and  BqoI  of  Limfntat'iont* 

Dr.  Hardinge,  licb.  Prof.  ;  Dr.  Rcinoids  ;  Dr.  Holland  |  Dr,  Kilhyi 
Mr.  Smith  Hereford:  Mr.  ihett  ;  and  Mr.  Fail  dough. 

Cl.  IF.  Al^Canibiidgc. —  I  he  Apocryjiha, 

-  Dr.  Dupoit  5  Dr.  Dranthwaitc ;  Dr.  R.iddilFo ;  Mr.  Wardc*  of 
w  £man.  Coll.;  Mr.  Downes;  Mr.  P>ois ;  and  Mr.  Warde,  of  King's  ColL 

Cl.  V.  At  Oxford. — The  Gospels^  Acts^  and  Revelation, 

Dr.  Tho.  Ravis,  B.  of  Gloucester  ;  Dr.  CJco.  Abbott,  Abp.  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  Dr.  .Tamos  Montague,  B.  ol  Bath  and  Wells ;  Dr.  Gilo*  Thorapson, 
li.  of  (doucesier ;  Sir  Henry  Savile ;  Dr.  Pci  in  ;  Dr.  Ravens ;  Mr. 
Ilarmcr. 

Cl.  VI.  At  XWstmlnsier. — The  EpistUs, 

Dr.  Wm.  Barlow,  B.  of  Rochester  ;  Dr.  Hutchinson  ;  Dr.  Spencer ; 

^  Mr.  Fenton;  Mr.  Rabbett ;  Mr.  Sanderson;  and  Mr.  Dakini. 

To  those  wlio  afterwards  filled  episcopal  sees,  we  have  annexed  their 
tubserfuent  promotions  ;  thougli  none  of  them  were  Bishops  at  the  date  of  * 
I  me  Commission.  The  above  number,  forty-seven,  must  be  increased  by 
Seven  more ;  who,  from  death  or  other  causes,  failed  to  perform  their 
p:au,  or  el.se  were  overseers,  to  assist  in  inspecting  and  finally  detei mining. 
Di.  Andrews,  Dr.  BiJson,  afterwards  B.  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
J)!uitii,  afterw.irds  B.  of  Gloucester,  revised  the  whole,  and  wrote  the 
Dedication,  riie  Preface  is  attributed  to  Miles  Smith.  Though  the  Com- 
riilssion  was  dated  IGOl*  (supp.  April  Of  ^Liy)  tlie  work  was  not  begun  till 
j  }1>()(3,  ortlir  U  ginning  of  IWT, 
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l>oth  in  busis  and  in  superstructure,  on  the  Stylo  of  tlie  Ne\T 
Testament.  The  Dutch  and  German  philologists  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  have  vigorously  carried  forwards  their  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  this  important  topic,  highly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  biblical  students.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  latterly 
displayed  an  equal  want  of  sense  and  of  piety,  in  the  ridiculous 
length  to  which  they  have  forced  some  of  their  conclusions  ; 
but  the  principles  are  not  less  valuable  for  having  been  abused, 
'fhe  very  extravagance  itself  furnishes  at  once  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  restoring  the  investigation  to  the  course, 
which  good  learning  and  a  little  sound  judgement  may,  without 
inucli  perplexity,  discover. 

There  is,  besides,  another  department  of  biblical  criticism, 
of  which  our  Translators  scarcely  ever  thought.  We  meaii 
the  elucidation  of  Scri|)tural  phraseology,  by  the  numerous 
facts  furnished  by  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 
and  by  the  attetnion  paid,  within  the  last  thirty  to  the 

history,  laws,  religions,  and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  ntitions. 
The  collections  of  Harmcr,*  and  the  fragments  appended  to 
the  recent  F'.dition  of  Calmet,  are  convincing  proofs  that  the 
instrumental  means  for  understanding,  and  consequently  for 
translating  the  Sacred  Stuipturcs,  are  incomparably  more 
abundant  at  present  than  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 

5.  Were  the  means  and  opportunities,  which  King  Jameses 
Translators  actually  possessed,  employed  in  the  best  and  fairest 
vmnner  Tor  the  improvement  anu  perfection  of  their  great 
work  ? 

This  inquiry,  also,  we  fear  that  we  cannot  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  On  looking  over  the  list  of  translators,  we  feel 
some  surprize  that  so  few  names  occur  that  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  illustrious  sholarship.  There  are  symptoms,  too  many 
and  too  unequivocal,  of  an  unworthy  party  spirit  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons,  and  in  the  arrangements  prescribed.  It  was 
avowedly  a  leading  object  with  the  King,  when  he  resolved  on 
the  measure,  to  make  the  new  version  an  instrument  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Purilansy  a  body  to  whom  the  religious  and 
political  happiness  of  Britain  is  under  indelible  obligations. 
Hugh  Broughton,  though  accused  of  visionary  notions,  and 
of  a  warmth  and  haughtiness  of  disposition  which  persecution 
is  apt  to  engender  in  an  ardent  mind,  was  in  all  probability 
the  most  proFound  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  scholar  in  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  he  possessed  a  surprizingly  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greek  ;  he  nad  already  distinguished  himself 
by  numerous  and  learned  publications  on  Biblical  Criticism  : 
he  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  King,  but  it  was 

'  *”  See  the  Review  of  Dr.  A,  Clarke’s  KdiuoQ  of  Harmcr*!  Observa* 
tioat,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1104. 
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mine,  unseen  and  perhaps  scarcely  conceived  of,  when  our 
Bible  version  was  published. 

In  a  very  considerable,  thon^b  not  in  an  equal,  degree, 
similar  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  Greek  phi- 
lokv^y.  Budffiis,  Serranus,  Xylander,  Canter,  and  the  great 
Henry  Stephen*,  had  already  enriched  it  with  their  labours. 
But  no  competent  judi»^  will  deny,  that  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature,  in  all  its  departments,  is  indebted  for  the 
amplest  additions,  in  cNtent,  precision,  and  method,  to  the  ^ 
researches  and  discoveries  of  (^asaubon,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  i 
Stanley,  Bentley,  Hemsterhusius,  IVOnulle,  Huhnkenins,  j 
Toiip,  Reiske,  and  the  admirable  but  unhappy  Porson.'  To  | 
this  list,  contracted  as  we  have  made  it,  it  is  no  more  than  our  | 
duty  to  add  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  | 
Article"*^.’  'rhe  instances,  then,  in  which  the  advances  of  the 
last  two  centuries  in  Greek  philology  have  illustrated  the 
language  and  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  are  innu¬ 
merable,  and  extremely  important. 

^\"e  ha^  e  reason  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  exieiisively  considered,  were  by  no  means 
well  understood  by  the  scholars  of  King  James’s  reign, 
as  they  may  be  and  arc  now  by  scholars  of  ccjual  talent  and 
diligence.  ' 

2.  Was  the  peculiar  pltrascoh^y  of  the  scriptural  writen, 
especially  in  application  to  tlie  New  Testament,  properly 
known  and  attended  to,  as  it  has  been  in  more  recent»times  ? 

Calvin,  Beza,  Castellio,  and  Joseph  Medo,  had -$some  just 
views  of  the  itlioiu  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  has  given  so  marked  and  unique  a  character  to  the 
Alexandrire  OLl  T  estament,  to  the  yVpocrypiui,  and  in  the 
most  especial  and  interesting  n*spect  of  all,  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  they  rather  employed  their  discoveries  for  the 
elucidation  of  theological  diQiculties  and  the  symbols  of 
])rophecv,  than  attempted  to  fcuin  tliem  into  a  body  of  con¬ 
sistent  principles.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  King 
James’s  translators  were  grf»ssly  inattentive  to  tlie  rendering 
of  idiomatical  expressions  hy  equipollent  P'jiglish  plirases; 
considering  the  knowledge  which  even  then  was  accessible. 
But  it  must  he  confessed,  that  t!ic  means  were  not  fully  deve¬ 
loped  of  pursuing  this  subject  to  its  proper  extent.  I'he  vain 
and  injudicious  1  leinsiiis,  hy  his  Kxeicitationes  Sacra*^  called  out, 
iu  16  the  mighty  Salmasius  in  his  Commeutarius  de  Lingua 
Ilellenisticay  and  the  facetious  antlmr  of  the  Fitmis  Linpue 
Ilcllenlsticir.  Onr  learned  countryman  Gataker  contributed 
largely  to  the  iliscovery  and  confirmaiiou  of  just  principles, 

•  See  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  671,  767,  8G9. 
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both  in  basis  and  in  superstructure,  on  the  Style  of  the  Ne\v 
Testament.  The  Dutch  and  German  philologists  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  have  vigorously  carried  forwards  their  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  this  important  topic,  highly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  biblical  students.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  latterly 
displayed  an  equal  want  of  sense  and  of  piety,  in  the  ridiculous 
length  to  which  they  have  forced  some  of  their  conclusions; 
hut  the  principles  are  not  less  valuable  for  having  been  abused. 
The  very  extravagance  itself  furnishes  at  once  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  restoring  the  investigation  to  the  course, 
which  good  learning  and  a  little  sound  judgement  may,  without 
much  perplexity,  discover. 

There  is,  besides,  another  department  of  biblical  criticism, 
of  which  our  Translators  scarcely  ever  thought.  We  meaii 
the  elucidation  of  Scriptural  phraseology,  by  the  numerous 
facts  furnished  by  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 
and  by  the  attention  paid,  within  the  last  thirty  years  to  the 
history,  laws,  religions,  and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 
The  collections  of  Harmer,*  and  the  fragments  appended  to 
the  recent  Edition  of  Calmet,  are  convincing  proofs  that  the 
instrumental  means  for  understanding,  and  consequently  for 
translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are  incomparably  more 
abundant  at  present  than  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 

3.  Were  the  means  and  opportunities,  which  King  Jameses 
Translators  actually  possessed,  employed  in  the  best  and  fairest 
wanner  Tor  the  improvement  ana  perfection  of  their  great 
work  ? 

This  inquiry,  also,  we  fear  that  we  cannot  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  On  looking  over  the  list  of  translators,  we  feel 
some  surprize  that  so  few  names  occur  that  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  illustrious  sholarship.  There  arc  symptoms,  too  many 
and  too  unequivocal,  of  an  unworthy  party  spirit  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons,  and  in  the  arrangements  prescribed.  It  was 
avowedly  a  leading  object  with  the  King,  when  lie  resolved  on 
the  measure,  to  make  the  new  version  an  instrument  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Pui'itansj  a  body  to  whom  the  religious  and 
political  happiness  of  Britain  is  under  indelible  obligations. 
Hugh  Broughton,  though  accused  of  visionary  notions,  and 
of  a  warmth  and  haughtiness  of  disposition  which  persecution 
is  apt  to  engender  in  an  ardent  mind,  was  in  all  probability 
I  the  most  profound  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  scholar  in  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  he  possessed  a  surprizingly  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greek  ;  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  numerous  and  learned  publications  on  Biblical  Criticism  : 
he  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  King,  but  it  was 

*  *  See  the  Review  of  Dr.  A.  Clarkc*s  Edition  of  Harmer'i  OUerva* 
tIoa$,  Vol.  IV.  p.  IKH. 
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treated  with  contemptuous  (iisre^^ard, — for  he  was  suspected 
of  Puritanism,  and  was  odious  to  the  cruel  and  oppressive 
Arclihishop  Bancroft.  The  third  of  the  Injunciions,  which 
his  Majesty  dictatejl  to  the  translators,  indicates  the  unfair 
spirit  of  w  hich  we  complain  t^  and  there  is  evidence  enough 
that  the  known  predilections  and  tlic  positive  commands  of 
the  Royal  Critic  were  dutifully  honoured. 

4.  Did  the  translators  use  a  hecoming  care  and  precision 
jn  the  selection  of  English  words  and  phrases;  so  that  their 
terms  shouhl  originally,  and  still,  noiwiihstaiuling  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries,  suggest  the  most  proper  and  fiiilhfnl  idea 
of  the  originai }  »  '  . 

It  vvuuld  he  absurd  to  expect  that  an}'  translators  could  raise 
an  impregnable  rampart  against  the  gradual  swearings  and 
innovations  v/hicli  time  and  usage  clle*ct  in  all  spoken  lan¬ 
guages.  Tlie  only  method  of  obviating  this  inconv  enience 
is,  to  apply  a  timely  and  lemperale  revision,  as  it  may  beeonif 
jiecessarv.  Ihit  we  should  most  strongly  deprecate  the  ror 
inoval  of  tliose  venerable  archaisms  v\  Inch  aild  .a  solemn  dig- 
iiity  to  the  vernae.uiar  Scriptures,  except  onlv  where  their  ro- 
tenlion  leads  to  an  erroneous  construction.  'That  many  such 
instances  do  exist,  is  unquestionable.  They  produce,  in  some 
cases,  a  perj)leNing  amhiguiiy  ;  and,  in  some  others,  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a  wrong  idea  to  the  plain  English 
reader. 

Eor  exam])le :  To  ‘  take  .nreount  of,’  is  now  universally 
undorsto»)d  to  denote  the  taking  of  a  list,  inventory,  or  de¬ 
scription  :  hut  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  settfin^  accounfSy  Matt, 
xviii.  'J3.  ‘  W’orsirq)’,  a  word  now  restrained  to  the  giving  of 

divine  hoitours,  is  freiiuently  listed  to  denote  respectful  civi/Uy 
Of'  bcluniour. — The  verb  ‘deliver’  in  several  places  occurs,  iu  an 
acceptation  tlie  very  reverse  of  its  constant  use  at  present. 
How  few  among  the  poor  and  uninformed  can  l.c  presumed 
to  understand  the  following  wonls,  when  tliey  meet  with  them 
in  their  Bibles,  in  the  signiricaiions  which  we  have  annexed, 
|)Ut  which  are  uiulouhiecily  the  meaning  of  the  translators: 
— ‘  Living’  I'or  l^ropcrty^ — ‘  Notable’  for  Nutorwusy — ‘  Pro- 
>erhs’  for  Parahics^ — ‘  Lewdness’  for  Misehiaousnessy-^ 
•  Plague’  for  Sickness  of  any  kind, — ‘  Bishopric’  (Acts  i.  20.) 
for  Oltii'Cy — ‘  Easter’  tor  the  Passinery — ‘  Carriages’  tor BurthenSy 
• — ‘  'I'o  occupy’  for  To  trade y — ‘  Doubtful'  for  Anxious ;  &c. 


s 


I'lte  translators  have  evidently  studied  to  eonnnit  one  fault, 
and  tliat  nq  little  one.  \Vhcn  a  word  is  repeated  in  the  siime 
context,  they  have  often  exercised  a  systematical  ingenuity  in 
Zitryiupr  the  translation  of  that  \\(*rd.  I'his  practice  is  not 
merely  censurable  for  its  pacriliiy,  but  it  leads  to  scrioui 
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evils.  The  English  rcailcr  feels  warranted,  or  even  compellt'dp 
to  uiakc  a  di^tinclion  in  the  setise,  where  lie  finds  one  in  thir 
phrase.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mass  of  coumion  readers 
are  not  seldom  perplexed  to  find  out  the  imagined  ^difiorencif 
hetucen  Justification  by  faith,  and  Justification  l/inm^li  faitli ; 
Honi.  iii.  30;  between  Living  and  Lively y  1  Pet.  ii.-  4,5; 
between  JIc  is  a  debtor  and  Jit  is  guilty^  Matt,  xxiii.  |6,  iS  ; 
between  the  Iiulcr  of  tlie  feast,  and  the  Governor  of  the  feiisr, 
John  ii.  9.  It  is  ever  likely  to  enter  tlie  miuJs  of  the  unlearned, 
tiiat  Areopagus  and  Mars^  Jlill  (Acts  xvii.  19,  2'2.)  are  one 
and  tJie  same  place  ?  or  tJiat  the  original  word  for  ‘  tcondcrnC 
in  Acts  viii.  13.  is  the  very  same  which  had  just  before  (vv, 

^nd  1 1 .)  been  rcnderetl  *  bewitched 

jMost  of  these  examples  we  have  extracted  from  Dr. 
l^iyinonds’s  Obsenations',  (4to.  Cambridge,  1789)  where  a  list 
inay  he  found,  nincli  more  ample  than  we  could  wish,  of 
M  Olds  and  Expressions  Unmeaning,  lujuivoenl,  Vulgar, 
llarsli,  Obsolete,  and  Ungrammatical ;  and  ail  within  the 
confined  range  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  supplementary  woixU 
of  the  translators,  distinguished  by  being  printed  ip  ItalieSy  dre 
in  many  instances  needless  and  injurious  to  the  se;isc.  But 
it  is  114)1  so  generally  known,  that  in  the  shcee‘^^'•i\V>  cditroiii 
of  the  Bible  the  mimher  of  those  suppleinentary  words  lias 
been  unnarrantdbly  and  suiTtptitionslj/  increased  to  .  a  largo 
amount.  '  • 

'riiat  such  blemishes  should  disfigure  tliat  translation  of  the 
best  and  most  important  of  volumes,  which  has  been  and  still  is 
more  read  by  thousands  of  the  pious,  than  any  other  version, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  that  tliey  siiouhl  he  acknowledged,  by  all 
competent  judges,  to  exist;  that  they  should  have  been  so 
long  auU  so  often  complained  of;  and  that  lliere  has^ 

been  no  great  public  aet,  from  high  and  unimpeucimlilc 
authoritv,  for  removing  them,  we  are  eonstniincd  to  view  as 
a  disgrae«  to  our  national  literature,  W'^c  do  not  wish 
to  see  onr  common  version,  now  liecome  ve.nerahie  by  age 
and  prescription,  superseded  by  amithcr  entirely  new;  everv' 
desirable  pur[>ose  would  he  satisfactorily  attained  by  \x  faithful 
and  xcell-eonductcd  lievisioiu  VV^hether  there  is  much  gronud 
for  expecting  that  our  wishes,  in  this  respect,  will  he  realized,* 
H«*  cannot  pretend  to  decide  *,  hut  we  know  that  they  are  sup- 
jmrted  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  countrymen,  as  well 
conti  nijiorary  as  deceased.  'Evvo  testimonies  ot  tfiis  kind  are 
iimch  in  |K)int,  and  so  truly  express  our  own  views,  that  we 
think  it  right  to  adduce  them.  We  refer  to  the  honest  Bishop 
Eishor,  whose  scniinu'Ut^  were  adopted  and  confirmed  by  ouq 
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of  tlic  Fathers  of  our  Protestant  Church  ;  and  to  a  well  known  P 
scholar  and  divine,  who  was  a  shining  ornament  of  the  modern  p 
episcopal  bench.  ^ 

‘  In  this  point  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  judgement  tliat  John,  ^ 
once  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  in,  who  thus  wrote  :  “  It  is  not  unknown,  R 
but  that  many  things  have  been  more  diligently  discussed,  and  more  ^ 
clearly  understanded,  by  the  Wits  of  these  latter  days,  as  well  concerning  f  *! 
the  Cxospels,  as  other  Scriptures,  than  in  old  time  they  were.  The  cause 
whereof  is,  for  that  to  the  old  men  the  ice  was  not  broken  ;  or  for  that 
their  age  was  not  sufficient  exquisitely  to  expend  the  whole  main  sea  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  else  for  that,  in  this  large  held  of  the  Scriptures,  a  man  t 
may  gatlier  some  ears  untouched  after  the  harvestmen,  how  diligent  soever  f 
they  were.  For  there  be  yet  in  the  gospels  very  many  dark  places,  which 
without  all  doubt  to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  open.  For  why 
should  we  despair  herein,  seeing  the  gospel  was  delivered  to  this  intent  ?— 
Who  can  doubt  ,but  that  such  things  as  remain  yet  unknown  in  the  Gospel  ! 
shall  be  hereafter  made  open  to  the  latter  wits  of  our  posterity,  to  tlieir  clear  » 
understanding  V*  Archbishop  Parhevy  Pref.  to  his  Bible;  1568.  p.  5.  B 

‘  As  the  style  of  our  Vulgar  Translation  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself,  B 
but  has  taken  possession  of  our  ear  and  of  our  taste,  to  have  endeavoured  B 
to  vary  from  it,  with  no  other  design  than  that  of  giving  something  new 
instead  of  it,  would  have  been  to  disgust  the  reader. — Whenever  it  shall  ^ 
be  thought  proper  to  set  forth  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  public  use 
of  our  Church,  to  better  advantage  than  as  they  appear  in  the  present  i* 
English  Translation,  the  exjK'diency  of  which  a  necessary  work,'*  sayl 
the  excellent  prelate,  p.  Ixix.]  grows  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  a  ^ 
Revision  or  Correction  may  perhaps  be  more  advisable,  than  to  attempt 
an  entirely  new  one.  For  as  to  the  style  and  language  it  admits  but  of 
little  improvement ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  seme  and  tlie  accuracy  of  inter*  ^ 
pretition,  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  great  and  number* 
less.” — Bishop  Lo’wtKs  Isaiah,  Pref.  Diss.  p.  Ixxii.  “j 

We  arc  now  conducted  to  a  still  more  important  investiga- 
tion.  Whether  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  Translation  be  well 
founded,  or  not,  it  becomes  the  judicious  Christian  to  ask, 
W1  itit  was  the  basis  on  which  the  tiansiators  rested  ?  Irlad 
they  heline  them  a  Text  so  cautiously  and  carefully  ascer- 
tained,  as  to  deserve  admission,  as  an  Authentic  Copy  of  the  f 
writings  which  came  from  tlie  hands  of  the  holy  prophets,  ^ 
apostles,  and  evangelists  ? 

II.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  tliat  Scriptural  7V.r/,  in 
which  the  Christian  world  lias  generally  acquiesced  for  the  last  S 
two  centuries,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  English  and  of 
most  other  modern  established  versions,  has  just  claims  to  be  S 
esteemed  so  perfect,  as  that  all  endeavours  to  reiuler  it  more  J 
exact  and  /jiVA/h/  are  superfluous,  or  at  least  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  critical  niceties  and  learned  amuseimmts?  t 

W  lioever  lias  transcribed  a  writing  of  moderate  length,  can- 
wot  but  be  aware  of  the  ditficuliy,  or  rather  the  moral  impossi-  v 
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bilitVj  of  precluding^  omissions  of  words,  or  transpositions,  or 
redundances,  or  oilier  inadvertent  nastakcs.  And  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  to  be  copied  bo  worn  with  age  or  defaced  by  accident, 
if  the  ink  be  pale  or  faded,  if  the  hand-writino  be  not  familiar, 
or  if  the  work  be  in  a  foreign  language;  tlie  task  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  chances  of  error  are  multiplied.  Let  the 
supposition  be  carried  on.  In  a  longer  or  shorter  period  df 
time,  the  original  writing  is  lost.  Hut  various  transcripts  of 
it  had  been  taken.  Copies  of  copies,  therefore,  go  on  to  he 
imilliplied,  in  dilferent  countries,  through  a  course  of  yonrs 
and  centuries,  and  hy  copyists  of  every  Qualification  and  dis- 
nualification,  the  learned,  attentive,  and  conscientious,  ami 
the  ignorant,  mercenary,  hasty,  and  blundering;  moreover, 
motives  of  passion,  party,  and  interest,  per\ert  the  integrity 
of  some  transcribers,  and  warp  the  judgement  of  more  ;  so  that 
in  certain  critical  points  and  turning  passages,  where  a  very  * 
sligiit'  change  of  strokes  would  etfect  the  purpose,  (heir 
transcripts  are  made  to  speak  a  favourite  language. 

Let  any  man  of  plain  sense  say  what  should  he  done,  in  a 
case  like  this,  and  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  thousand 
years,  to  produce  a  true  copy  of  the  authentic  document.  He 
would  give  such  advice  as  the.  following  :  “Collect  ft//  the 
copies  you  can.  Become  versed  in  the  forms  of  handwriting 
of  different  ages.  Ascertain,  of  each  individual  copy,  the 
datCj  country^  and  character  of  execution,  that  is,  what  marks 
it  bears  of  accuracy,  or  of  careless  and  hireling  haste, — of 
strict  fidelity,  or  of  being  garbled  and  interpolated, — what 
peculiarities  it  possesses,  and  whether  its  characteristic  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  fairly  attributable  to  design,  or  to  circumstances 
above  the  knowledge  and  controul  of  the  copyist.  Classify 
your  whole  collection,  according  to  the  distinct  channels  of 
derivation  ihrough  which  each  copy  can  be  traced  by  legiti¬ 
mate  evidence.  Study  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  mind  : 
place  yourself  in  the  circumstances  of  each  writer,  and  realize 
tile  influences  to  wdiich  he  was  exposed  and  the  advantagci 
which  he  enjoyed.  Perhaps  also,  there  may  exist  certain  very 
ancient  translations  of  this  work  :  And  are  no  other  authoi*s 
extant,  of  an  antiquity  equal  to  or  far  surpassing  your  best 
«nd  oldest  copies,  who  have  quoted  this  writing  ?  Neglect 
out  to  investigate  these  sources  of  information.  Thus  fur¬ 
nished,  proceed  to  your  task.  Compare  your  documents. 
Note  their  differences,  Exafnine  the  authorities  for  every  dif¬ 
ferent  reading.  Ascertain  their  manifest,  or  probable,  causes. 
And  decidcy  hy  those  fair  rules  of  moral  evidence  which 
approve  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  In 
this  careful  'manner,  go  through  the  whole  work  :  and  the 
I  result  will  be,  if  not  an  absolutely  perfect  copy  of  the  ori- 
Voi..  V.  J) 


♦  One  chservntion  will  shew  how  much  the  correctness  oF  a  text  de*' 
prnd'  on  the  collation  of  MSS :  the  most  perfect  text  we  have,  perhaps, 
of  any  cla;sic,  is  that  oF  Terence,  which  has  b.*en  formed  from  a  more  ex* 
tensive  collation  oi  MSS.  than  any  other  ;  the  most  inaccurate  and  im* 
perfec:  is  th  it  of  I’atcrculu  ,  or  of  Hesychius,  each  of  wljich  has  bed 
oiiiit  d  on  tJ.e  authority  of  a  single  MS. 
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ground.  Their  detection  is  ensured  by  the  number,  tha 
divers  sects  and  sentiments,  and  the  rivalry,  of  scholars, 
critics,  and  divines.  The  danger  is  much  greater,  that  ancient 
corrupt  readings  (which,  in  tfic  long  night  of  the  niiddle 
ages,  were  easily  acimittcnl,  atid  have  now  obtained  a  specious 
sanction  from  age  atid  seeming  authority)  should  elude  the 
powers  of  critical  discernment. 

What,  then,  is  the  just  statement  of  facts  concerning  tho 
commonly*  received  Greek  I'ext  of  the  New  d'estainent  *  ? 

This  question  nuiy  be  brietly  anrl  perspicmmsly  answered. 

Krasmns  had  tiie  honour  of  first  giving  to  tlie  world  a 
printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  at  Basil,  from  the 
press  of  Frobenins,  15I(),  in  folio.  It  was  executed  with  a 
most  indecent  haste.  “  Bracipitatum  fuit,”  the  editor  him¬ 
self  acknowledged,  verins  cjuam  editum.”  Hence  this  and 
the  suhsecpient  editions  of  Frasmus,  1519  and  l522,  are  de¬ 
formed  by  egregious  errors.  He  hail  the  use  of  but  very  few 
MSS.  and  none  of  them  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  enrions 
fact,  tliat,  for  his  first  edition,  he  hail  only  one  MS.  of  the 
book  of  Revelation,  and  that  mutilated  in  s(*veral  places; 
Frasmus,  therefore,  filled  up  the  chasms  with  his  own  tvanshi* 
tions  Iroui  the  Latin  ! — yet  of  this  he  has  not  admonished 
iiis  readers. 

At  Alcala  t  near  Madrid,  in  1522,  was  published  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ximenes's  celebrated  Polijghtt^  the  fourth  volume  of 


*  We  say,  of  the  New  d'estament  only,  for  the  sake  of  narrowing  the 
field  of  disquisition.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  facts  must  be  similar 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  only  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The 
earliest  books  of  the  O.  T.  have  had  to  pass  through  fifteen  centuries, 
and  the  latest  through  four  centuries,  of  longer  exposure  to  the  same 
general  causes  of  mistake  from*  the  eyes  and  hands  of  copyists.  In  atl- 
dition  to  these,  wc  have  far  greater  reason  to  suspect  designed  alterations, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  conduct  of  the  .Jewish 
rabbis  to  our  Lord  and  his  primitive  followers,  is  a  sufficient  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  felt  no  bonds  of  restraint  from  piety  or  conscience.  During 
the  first  three  centuries  afterwards,  scarcely  any  of  the  Christians  under¬ 
stood  Hebrew  ;  so  that  they  could  be  no  check  upon  wilful  alterations  by 
the  malignant  and  restless  Jews,  contrived  to  darken  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  from  the  O.  T.  and  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  veracity  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  their  quotations  from  it.  This  important  charge 
has  been  completely  established  by  Dr!  Kennicotl,  in  Iris  Dissertations  on 
the  State  of  the 'Hebrew  Text,  2  vois  Hvo.  fiasshn  ;  and  in  his  folio  Disser* 
tatio  Geneialis,  §  21 — 24-,  and  69 — S7.  The  mete  English  reader  ifi.ay 
find  himself  some  specimens  of  these  designed  alterations,  if  he  will 
compare  many  of  the  passages  cited  by  the  aposdrs  out  of  the  Prophets 
with  the  same  passages  as  they  stand  in  the  Authori  zed  Version  of  the 
O.  T,  See  also  Bishop  Lowth's  cxceilent  account  of  tht  State  of  the 
Hebrew  '^fext^  in  his  Prel.  Dlss.  to  Isaiah,  p.  .56— (it. 

•f  The  Romue  Comtdutum,  whence  the  edition  is  called  tJie  Complu 
tensian, 
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which  contained  the  Greek  Testament.  The  printin"  of 
this  princely  work  liad  heen  finished  in  1517,  and  tlie  N.  T. 
in  1514.  The  text  had  been  drawn  from  sources  Quite  inde- 
pt  ndenl  ot  those  accessible  to  Krasin  us  ;  but,  the  editor* 
lia\*in^  never  thoup;ht  of  describinjr,  or  even  specifying,  what 
IVISS.  they  collated,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether 
they  yet  exist,  or  were  amonix  those  destroyeil  by  the  rocket- 
maker  in  1749.  (See  Eel.  Uev.  vol.  i.  p.'854.)— If  they  are 
extant  in  any  of  tlie  European  libraries,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  are  included  in  subsequent  collations.  The 
inquiry,  therefore,  after  the  MS.  authorities  of  this  edition,  can 
only  be  .answered  by  inferences  from  its  internal  evidence;  and 
.these  furnish  proofs  that  the  sources  were  very  modern. 

Erasmus  republished  his  IVstament  in  1527,  and  again  in 
l.jSa,  with  some  alterations  from  the  edition  of  Alcala,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

1  he  next  who  dcservt‘d  the  name  of  an  editor  of  the  Greek 
nVstaiiuMii,  was  the  laborious  and  learned  Robert  Stcphnis. 
II is  fust  edition  (I’aris,  1546,  12ino.)  differs  from  the  Cum- 
ph’U'usian  in  58 1  instances,  exclusive  of  the  Revelation.  In 
tllo^e  instances  he  adopts  the  readings  of  Erasmus,  with  few 
c  V  ‘{  piions,  among  which  are  37  from  manuscript  authority. 

closely  follows  Erasmus,  by  far  the  worst  guide,  in  the 
lb  velation.  I'he  second  ed.  (Par.  1549,  12mo.)  departs  in  67 
instances  from  the  text  of  the  first,  but  without  assigning 
any  reasons  for  tlie  alterations.  His  third  and  most  splendid 
tniitioii  (Par.  1550,  folio,)  dilfers  from  the  two  preceding 
ones  in  284  places,  and  almost  invariably  follows  Erasmus’s 
fifth  edition,  1535  ;  except  that  in  tJie  Revelation  he  fre¬ 
quently  [uefers  the  Complutensian  readings  to  the  Erasmian. 

'Theodore  Rezo's  editions  are  the  next  in  critical  chrono- 
logy  ;  ayd  of  them  the  best  is  that  of  1582,  Geneva,  folio. 
II is  U‘\t  differs  from  the  third  edition  of  R.  Stephens  in 
about  50  places,  lie  jxissessed  indeed  some  great  advan¬ 
tages  o\er  all  his  predecessors  :  but  his  princij>les  of  criti¬ 
cism  \\er^*o  systematically  erroneous,  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
most  arbitrary  and  improper  use  of  the  means  which  he  en¬ 
joyed.  In  his  Notes  he  disa])proved  many  readings,  wliiclt 
still  he  permitted  to  continue  in  the  text  ;  while,  in  tlie  al¬ 
terations  which  he  introduced,  he  was  manifestly  governed  by 
mere  predilection,  often  rejecting  the  strongest  authorities, 
and  resting  on  the  weakest,  and  sometimes  following  his  own 
eonjeefuresy  without  any  authority  at  all. 

.  In  16J4,  .vome  unknown  editor  })ublished  at  the  press  of 
Uic  Elzevirs,  Amsterdam,  a  small  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  being  the  te.xt  of  R.  Stephens,  1550,  but  altered  in 
about  a  hundred  places,  partly  by  the  adoption  of  Reza’s 
readings,  and  partly  by  arbitrary  substitmions  of  the  editor’:^. 
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So  little  are  the  affairs  of  men  cond octet!  by  reason,  that  this 
edition,  recommended  only  by  the  celebrity  and  handsome 
workmanship  of  the  printer,  soon  grew  into  fashion,  acquirer! 
the  title  of  the  Received  Text^  and  has  been  copied  in  all  the 
common  editions  ever  since. 

The  last  century,  however,  has  witnessed  the  ausnicions  pro¬ 
gress  of  Biblical  Criticism.  The  London  Polvt(lott  had  led 
the  way  ;  and  at  Oxford,  in  1107,  Dr.  Mill  published  his  most 
splendid  and  admirable  edition,  enriched  with  his  valuable 
rrole^omena^  and  a  noble  collection  of  readings  from  manu- 
;T:ripis,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  citations  of  the  Fathers. 
He  adopted  the  text  of  R.  Stephens,  of  L^51.  Bcns^elitts 
went  farther,  and  ])ublishcd  a  text  partially  improved,  by  al¬ 
terations  made  on  the  authority  of  readings  wliich  he  found  in 
the  previously  printed  editions,  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation ;  with  a  select  collection  of  various  readings : 
Tubingen,  1734,  4to.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him  not  to 
admit  a  single  reading  into  bis  text,  that  had  not  appeared 
before  in  a  printed  copy  !  JVetstein  published  his  inestimable 
work,  of  truly  Herculean  labour,  in  two  folio  volumes,  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1751  ;  with  ample  Prolegomena  replete  w’ith  im¬ 
portant  infonnation,  a  vast  collection  of  various  readings,  and 
notes  chiefly  philological.  From  an  excess  of  caution,  he 
adopted  the  Elzevirian  text.  England  had  the  honour  of 
producing  the  first  printed  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
exhibited  a  text  formed  by  rational  and  careful  criticism, 
on  a  proper  use  of  sufficient  sources  of  evidence  and  au¬ 
thority.  Tliis  was  edited  in  2  vols.  12mo.  17(3:5,  by  the  learned 
printer,  Mr.  Howyer,  who  received  into. his  text  the  readings 
wliich  Wetstein,  on  the  evideiKe  of  MSS.,  had  inserted  in  his 
margin.  We  are  obliged  to  pass  by  the  critical  editions  of 
Matlhai,  Alter,  and  Birch,  to  save  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
The  last  and  most  important  present  to  sacred  literature,  is 
the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  l>y  Dr.  I.  I.  Grieshachy 
first  published  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in  1775  and  1777  ;  and, 
in  a  second  and  rnost  carefully  perfected  eilition,  at  Halle 
in  1796  and  1806,  2  volumes,  8vo.  The  Prolegomena  arc  a 
treasure  of  scriptural  information  and  criticism.  The  text  is 
formed  by  the  unremitting  and  patient  labours  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  critic,  its  editor,  from  a  scrutiriiy/mg  and  cautious  use 
of  all  the  proper  means.  From  the  constant  habit  of  using 
the  last  edition,  we  confidently  advance  our  opinion,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  text  in  general  proceeds  upon  a  strictly 
oprightand  judicious  application  of  the  unimpeachable  laws 
of  lair  criticism.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
no  man,  in  the  present  day,  can  justify  himself  to  his  con¬ 
science  or  to  the  public,  as  a  satisfactory  interpreter  of  the 
^Jcripiures  and  a  competent  defender  of  Christian  Truth,  who 
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does  not,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  regularly  consult  Mill, 
Wctstein,  and  Gricsbacli,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  latter 
two. 

We  have  felt  much  ilifhculty  in  conipressiiicr,  within  our 
confined  honiuU,  this  necessary  detail.  Onr  indulgent-reader^ 
will  now  revert  to  the  inipiiry  wliich  enjoined  upon  us  this 
excursion  ;  natnely,  Did  I'ing  James’s  traf)slators  possess,  as  the 
basis  of  their  Version,  a  text  of  the  New  "restanient  well  as¬ 
certained  to  be  exact  and  authentic  ?  The  reply  is  obvious. 
At  their  time,  and  in  their  circumstances,  the  thing  was  im¬ 
possible.  d’he.  result  of  our  whoh;  disquisition  , we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  few  sliort  propositions. 

1.  Our  translators  could  fiat  use  the  common  or  received  text;- 
for  that  was  not  consiilut(‘d  tiil  near  thirteen  years  afterwards. 
No  man  thend’ore  can  ro?ueud  for  the  purity  of  both  iho 
ordinal V  (iivek  text,  and  the  text  used  by  our  venerahl^ 
translators. 

2.  W'e  h  ive  no  information,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
is  hop.dess  to  expect  it,  as  to  ’u'/iut  edition  was  employed  hy 
them.  lk)ssii)ly  the  translators  of  the  different  hooks  might 
not  he  uniform  in  this  respe<  .  Krom  the  troublesome  ope- 
jation  of  comparis(»n,  we  nuil  that  m  many  instances  they 
have  re’ierted  good  n'adings  oi  Cajmplutensiair  edition, 
and  have  preferred  readings  <f  ir,t.;ior  authority,  from  Ste¬ 
phens  aiul  lieza.  Somelinu's  they  have  given  the  better  read¬ 
ing  lu  the  margin  ;  and  we  have  found  a  single  instance  of 
fhtiir  adopting  a  gooil  rompintensian  ri’.ading,  in  opposition 
to  that  wlii^.h  liad  more  gem'rally  obtained.  But  it  appears 
that  they  hav',  np*)n  the  w  iiole,  loo  implicitly  adhered  to  the 
texts  of  Stephens  and  Beza. 

'J'lie  unlearn*  d  Christ ian  has  no  ground  of  alarm  about 
the  certaimy  of  ihe  Scriptures  and  the  security  of  Divino 
7'rulh.  K>en  from  the  most  corrupt  text,  and  tlie  most  faulty 
ver.siou,  that  are.  known  to  exist,  the  facts,  the  doclrinc^,  and 
the  duties  of  Chri^tianit3^  may  he  proved  ;  tfiougfi  under 
some  disadxantages.  On  this  subject  \vc  may  add  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dr.  Bentley  ;  “  Not  frighted  therefore  with  the  pre^ 
sent  30,000  (readings  collec  ted  In’  Dr.  Mill)  I,  for  luv  parr, 
and,  as  1  believe,  many  others,  would  not  lament,  if,  out 
of  the  old  M>S.  yet  untouched,  10,000  more  w.eiv  faithfully 
collected ;  some  of  which,  witliont  ipiestion,  wouhl  render 
the  text  more  beautiful,  just,  and  exact;  though  of  no  con- 
.sequcncc  to  thu  main  of  religion,  nay,  perha[)s,  wholly  sy¬ 
nonymous  in  the  view  of  common  rcader>,  and  (piite  insen- 
.sihh^  in  •>’  modern  version.”  (Philelcuth.  Lipsicusis.)  .  The 
.sole  object  of  fair  critic  ism  is  to  restore  the  text  to  its  origi- 
ral  purii  v,  as  it  came  fi\»ui  the  hands  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Collators  and  c(}itors  arc  no  more  infallihle  than  jirintcrs  an^ 
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publishers  ;  hut  their  successive  labours  Iwvc  been  a  series  of 
approximations  to  perfection  :  and  we  have  much  probable 
reason  for  the  opinion,  that  by  the  important  labours  of 
Griesbach  the  gr.  at  object  is  nozv  nearly  a*tainedy  and  that 
no  emendations  of  consequence  remain  yet  to  be  made.  The 
libraries  of  Europe  have  l>een  explored  with  the  utmost  dili¬ 
gence  and  repeated  labour:  but  iliot4<*b  manv  new  docu¬ 
ments  have  l)een  brought  to  light,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
they  have  authorized  no  change  of  importance,  while  tliey 
have  confirmed  the  decisions  wtdeh  modern  criticism  had  pre¬ 
viously  pronounced.  The  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  MSS.  said  to  exist  iii 
India,  will  unquestionably  give  some  interesting  rvisults ;  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  corroborative  of  what  is  al¬ 
ready  established  ;  at  least  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament. 

4.  The  authorized  English  version,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
perfections  which  v.e  have  freely,  but,  we  hope,  candidly  men¬ 
tioned,  considering  the  infancy  of  critical  knowledge  at  the 
time,  is  a  very  respectable  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
text  on  which  it  was  founded. 

5.  The  Greek  text  of  Gricsbach’s  last  edition  bas  a  just 
title,  above  every  other  yet  published,  to  be  received  as  a 
standard  text. 

6.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  fruits  of  sacred  criticism, 
])roduced  by  the  arduous  toils  of  illustrious  scholars  through 
so  long  a  course  of  years,  should  be  laid  open  to  universal 
use.  For  this  purpose,  a  revision  of  the  established  transla¬ 
tion,  transfusing  into  it  the  increased  [)uriiy  of  the  original 
text,  would  be  the  most  obvious,  easy,  and  generally  ac- 
ccjitable  method. 

One  of  the  volumes  before  ns  purports  to  be  such  a  work, 
and  claims  our  regard  as  an  ‘Improved  Version’  of  the  New 
'i'estament.  The  validity  of  its  claim  ,  it  is  our  duty  to  exa¬ 
mine.  To  say  that  we  shall  discover  in  it  a  strong  bias  of 
party  ])rinciple,  and  that  our  decision  will  in  many  other 
respects  be  unfavourable,  wouhl  be  perhaps  improperly  to 
anticipate  tbe  result  of  an  examination,  which  we  shall  en- 
ih'avour  to  discharge  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and 
ju>tice. 

The  particular  objects  of  our  attention  will  be, — the  text 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  version, — the  divisions  and  punc¬ 
tuation, — the  mode,  of  remlering  idiuinatical  and  peculiar  ex¬ 
pressions, — the  style  in  general, — tlie  degree  of  integrity,  or 
liie  deficiency  of  it,  wiiicb  marks  t!ie  execution, — and  the 
cliaracier  of  the  notes. 

A  few'  remarks  will  then  suffice  on  the  mutilated  New 
Te^itaineni,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Evanson. 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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Alt.  V.  Pofitis,  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.B.  Svo.  pp.  256.  Third 
Ldltion.  Price  10s.  G-i.  Hatcliard.  1808. 

■^KXT  to  the  inconeeivable  variety  of  forms  and  substances 
that  constitute  the  material  universe,  there  is  nothing  in 


nature  more  womlerful  than  the  diversity  among  things  of  the 
same  species.  Perhap.s  no  two  blades  ot  grass,  no  two  grains 
<»f  corn,  were  ever  entirely  alike.  The  leaf  ot  an  oak  is  a  fami¬ 
liar  object,  of  elegant  and  simple  construction  :  nevertheless 
we  may  almt>st  s;dely  aOirm,  that  since  the  creation  no  two  oak- 
leaves  ever  so  nearly  reseml)led  eacli  i>ther,  that  they  could 
not  easily  have  been  discriminated  on  corhparison.  To  tfiemind 
even  of  an  archangel  it  might  be  impo.ssible  to  lorm  an  intel¬ 
ligible  idea  of  the  sum  of  such  leaves  tiiat  have  been  produced 
in  tlie  world,  were,  tbeir  number  recorded  belorc  him  ;  yet  far 


more  didicult  of  comprehension  is  the  tact  which,  we  assume, 
and  which  vve  believe,  that  each  unit  of  that  sum  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  certain  leaf  which  l?ad  been  marked  by  some  peculiarity 
that  distinguished  it  from  all  the  rest.  H  in  so  small  a  compass, 
and  so  .slight  a  subject,  there  be  an  endless  diversity  of  cha¬ 
racter  (for  .sliape,  size,  and  colour  may  be  said  to  charac¬ 
terise  foliage),  of  far  greater  variation  from  one  general  standard 
must  the  human  cmmtenance  he  susceptible,  since  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  features,  the  meanest  of  which  is  incomparably 
more  curiously  designed  and  more  e.xquisitely  wrought  than 
the  leaf  of  a  tree.  Faces  are  often  so  palpably  akin,  that 
they  at  all  times  reiniiul  us  the  one  of  tlie  other,  and  occa- 


sioiully  mislead  ns  with  respect  to  persons  of  whom  we  have 
an  imperfect  knowledge;  Imt  assuredly  there  were  never  two 
visages  so  <v/m//  (to  use  a  geometrical  term],  that  if  placed 
together,  and  exiunined  by  an  eye  connected  w  ith  an  intellect 
above  an  ideot’s,  they  would  not  have  been  found  dissimilar  in 


every  line.  The  mind  of  man  is  infinitely  more  complex  than 
his  countenance,  and  capal)le,  therefore,  of  modification  in  an 
intinitelv  higher  tlegrec.  It’is  the  noblest  work  on  earth  of  that 
Pei  ng  who  made  all  tilings  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
and  vnIio  made  every  species,  not  only  more  generally  distinct 
Irom  the  other,  hut  more  iudividually  distinguishable,,  as  they 
rose  in  iligniry  in  the  orvlei'  of  creation.  Two  plants  of  the 
same  k.iid  are  more  unlike  each  otlier  than  two  piwes  of  clay, 
two  animals  titan  two  plants,  two  minds  than  two  animals. 

Xow  e.verv  thing  in  nature  which  can  he  perceived  by  our 
senses,  is  necessarily  cireumscrihed  within  a  line  of  impassable 
variation  iliat  tielennines  its  period,  its  form,  and  its  dimen* 
."ions,  h  is  physically  impossible  for  an  acorn  to  increase  to 
the  size  of  a  gourd,  for  a  huttertiy  to  live  a  liundred  years, 
or  fur  u  human  body  to  grow  in  the  sliape  of  a  tree ;  but  the 
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mind,  unrestricted  by  time,  and  unMmited  to  space,  seems 
capable  of  infinite  expansion,  and  everlasting  improvement  : — ^ 
consequently,  as  the  proportion  of  individual  distinction  is 
enlarged  according  to  the  ascending  rank  of  the  spi  cics  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  human  ininds  must  be  more  diversified  than 
all  the  visible  forms  and  substances  in  thi;  univc  rse,  being  so 
transcendantly  exalted  above  them  in  their  nature  and  by  tlieir 
powers. 

We  mean  to  make  the  application  of  these  remarks  to  the 
belles  Idtves  only;  though  they  would .  lead  ns  through  many 
a  fair  field  of  knowledge,  and  light  us  through  many  a  dark 
maze  of  speculation.  If  all  the  ohjects  in  nature  are  thus 
perpetually  varying  amidst  the  harmonious  and  unbroken  tmi- 
forrnity  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  mind  of  evfiy  mau  living  be 
modified  so  dilFerently  from  the  mind  of  every’  other,  that  he 
sees  all  things  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  and  receives 
impresMons  from  them  that  j-.Ve  entirely  his  own  ;  then  are 
the  glories  of  nature  inexhaustible  in  themselves,  as  the 
subjects  of  contemplation,  and  they  are  illustrated  beyond  mea¬ 
sure,  as  subjects  of  description,  by  their  phases  being  changed 
to  every  eye  and  every  intellect.  We  cannot,  thertdorc,  listen 
with  patience  to  that  idle  and  false  perversion  of  a  scripture 
phrase,  which  is  the  common  cant,  and  common  cry,  of 
superficial  critics  ;  ‘  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun !’ 
Kvery  thing  luuler  the  sun  is  new ;  the  sun  himself  never 
rose  twice  on  the  same  object ;  the  same  ol)jcct  m*ver  affected 
two  imaginations  alike.  Immutability  belongs  to  God  aloue  ; 
it  is  liis  own  indivisible,  nncommnnicated  attribute, — the  per¬ 
fection  of  Deity  ;  all  that  his  power  has  created  to  adorn  and 
animate  the  earth,  his  providence  is  continually  changing,  dis¬ 
solving,  renewing  :  ‘  they  shall  perish,  but  d'hou  shall  endure: 
.as  a  W'stnre  slialt  Thou  cliange  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed  :  l)nt  Thou  art  the  same^  and  Th\^  years  have  no  end  !’ 
He,  therefore,  who  would  delight  the  world  as  a  Poet,  must 
hr'it  learn  to  look  at  Nature  with  his  ow'u  eyes,  and  he  will  soon 
discover  wonders  "kI  beauties  in  her  aspect,  of  which  he  wnn 
m'ver  aware,  while  iie  squinted  at  her  through  ‘  the  spectacles 
of  l)ook«,*  and  beheld  notliing  but  tawdry,  indistinct,  and  muti¬ 
lated  diNiorlions  of  her  simple  and  exquisite  clurms.  Hut  he 
must  not  only  see,  he  must  feel,  and  above  all,  he  must  think, 
for  hiinsidf,  with  iinperverted  susceptibility  of  heart,  and  un- 
sliakcMi  independence  of  sx)!!! : — then,  and  not  till  then,  what 
le*  lias  seen,  and  felt,  and  thought,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
luMuJed,  he  may  pulilish  to  the  world  ;  for  he,  and  he  only, 
who  understands  himself  and  his  subject,  can  make  his  readers 
understand  either.  It  is  an  animating  truth,  that  every  man  of 
i^er^evering  observation,  how'cvcr  humble  his  genius,  or  narrow 
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Ills  scope  of  inqnlry  may  be,  when  he  tells  what  he  knows, 
ciiviili^es  sometbiiii;  which  others  tlo  not  know’ ;  the  multitude 
of  his  thoughts  must  of  necessity  be  so  familiar  to  every  onr, 
that  they  can  prelend  to  no  particiikir  distinction  ;  hut  there 
will  be  such  a  family  likeness  atiiong  them,  that  notie  will 
^CL*nl  spurious;  all  will  he  recognized  as  his  legitimate  olT- 
sprir^g  ;  attd  a  few  at  U*ast  will  be  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  their 
parent,  that  it  will  be  self-e\ itlent  that  no  other  ntan  but  him¬ 
self  could  have  given  them  birth.  If  every  poet  w’onld  thus 
aim  at  originalitv,  anti  instead  of  mere  cross-readings  of  me- 
luory — the  hulk  of  ordiuary .  poetry  is  nothittg  else — would 
conununicate  the  lessons  ol  his  understanding  and  experience, 
Karned  by  heart,  and  not  by  rote;  though  we  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  there  would  he  le>s  frivolity  foisttxl  upon  tlic 
public,  we  are  sure  there  woulil  he  less  dulness.  In  an  author’s 
works  we  shtudd  at  any  rate  have  the  substance  of  his  own  f 
conceptions,  instead  of  the  sliaJows  of  other  |)eople’s,  falling  I 
across  liis  pages,  as  they  flittCil  through  liis  brain  ;  and  we  I 
should  see  the  distinct  image  of  Nature  herself  retlected  from  k 
the  mirror  of  his  individual  mind,  in  place  of  a  miserable  " 
copy  of  discordant  features,  made  up  from  a  thousand 
wretched  portraits  of  her  in  common-place-hooks.  Kvery  vo¬ 
lume  thus  curiously  composed  might  add  something  to  the 

Iiublic  stock  of  ideas, — to  that  treasury  of  knowledge  whicli 
las  been  accumulating  since  the  creation,  and  which  is  the 
richest  inheritance  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  ;  for  in  it  is 
included  all  the  truth  that  has  been  discovered  on  earth,  or 
revealed  from  heaven,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  perplexed  lucubration,  through 
w  hich  we  fear  iliai  few  of  our  readers  will  follow  us  patiently, 
if  they  follow  us  at  all,  by  the  conviction  left  on  onr  minds 
from  the  perusal  of  the  volinne  before  ns,  that  every  man  of 
moderate  talents  may  step  forth  as  an  original  w  riter,  in  any 
path  of  elegant  literature  to  which  his  taste  iucliues  him, 
if  he  will  courageously  exercise  his  powers  on  those  subjects 
that  are  most  frecpiently  within  his  view,  and  of  wliich  he  has 
the  op[)ortuni*y  of  actpiiring  the.  greatest  knowledge.  Of  this 
noble  and  successful  daring  Mr.  Crahhe  is  a  signal  example. 
His  poetical  (jualifications  are  tofisiderahly  limited  :  fancy, 
fervour,  grace,  and  feeling,  he  has  only  in  a  low  degree ;  Ins 
talents  are  cliieily  of  the  middle  order,  but  they  arc,  admirable 
in  their  kind,  and  he  employs  them  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Sirengili,  spirit,  truth,  and  discrimination,  are  conspicuous  in 
all  his  pieces ;  his  peasant-characters  are  draw  n  with  ,l)ulch 
drollerv.and  his  village-pictures  finished  w  ith  Flemish  minute¬ 
ness.  liis  diction  is  copious  and  energetic, though  frequently 
haul  and  prosaic  ;  it  remarkably  abounds  with  antitheses,  catch- 
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wni‘i!s,  anil  otl'.er  products  of  artifice  and  labour.  Hin  verse  is 
lluent,  but  oxccciliip^ly  inoiiotoiious  ;  the  pause  in  bis  heroic' 
ru  Hs»ire  falling  sometimes  through  ten  couplets  in  a  page  after 
tfjt.  .  uirth  and  fifth  syllables:  but  he  often  strikes  out  single 
i  nr>  of  perfect  excellenct*,  sententious  as  proverbs,  and  pointed 
like  ejiigrams.  A  vi'in  of  peculiar  Knglish  humour  runs 
through  his  details;  a  hitter  pleasantry,  a  moody  ivit,a  sarcastic 
sadness,  that  seems  at  once  to  frown  and  smile,  to  scorn  and 
pity.  Me  is  a  fioet  Italf  way  between  Pope  and  Goldsmith  ;  but 
Jie  wants  the  taste  of  the  one,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  other; 
we  arc  ofiei.  rouiiudcil  of  each,  yet  he  never  seems  the  servile 
imitator  of  either,  while  his  style  and  his  subjects,  especially  in 
facetious  description,  occasionally  elevate  him  to  an  equality 
with  both.  Me  sometimes  Ikutows  phrases,  and  even  whole 
lines,  from  other  authors;  and  as  he  does  this  from  indolence^ 
not  from  tiecessity,  he  dvrserves  the  discredit  which  such  obliga¬ 
tions  throw’  upon  liis  |>agcs.  One  of  his  most  masterly  sketches 
in  the  Parish  Register,  that  of  the  old  blind  Landlord,  is 
mined  at  the  conclusion  by  the  ipiotation  of  a  line  from  the. 
Nltdit  I'houghts,  the  substance  of  w  hicli  the  author  had  pre¬ 
viously  paraphrased  in  the  context.  No  themes  have  been  more 
liiuknicd  iu  rhyme  than  the  delights  of  villages,  and  tiu; 
peace  and  innocence  of  country  people  ;  but  sis  all  llic  villages 
of  former  bards  had  been  situated  in  Arcudisi,  Mr.  Crablie  had 
notliing  to  do  hut  to  look  at  home,  in  Ills  own  parishes,  (the 
one  near  a  smuggling  creek  on  tlie  sea-coas",  and  .  the  other 
among  the  flats  of  Ixieestcrsliire,)  to  become  the  most  original 
poet  that  over  sang  of  village  life  and  manners. 

In  the  preface  to  tliis  collection  of  his  7iew  and  republished 
poems,  Mr.Crabhe  brings  such  critical  recommendations  in  his 
hand,  as  ought  perhaps  to  silence  anonymous  Reviewers. 
What  can  rev  say  to  ‘  Jlis  (h'oee  the  late  Duke  of  Hutlandy*'rhe 
Jiif^ht  IfonoKj'ati/v  the  Lord  lliuvlorVy  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Mr, 
Jhtrkvy  the  Ris^ht  JJonourahle  Charles  James  Fox,  Henry 
Richard  Lord  Holland,  'I'he  Reverend  Richard  Turner,^  bCe, 
hsc.  ?  'Lruly  we,  can  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  make  our 
how,  and  retire  in  mute  af>tonishment  to  find  a  poet  in  so  much 
good  company.  llowev^*r,  we  will  wiiisper  one  surly  hint  in 
iiis  car,  as  he  shews  us  to  the  door, — ‘  Mr.  C.,  you  are  much 
too  ohseipiious  to  great  folks  not  to  provoke  the  spleen  of  little 
one.s.’  IRu  if  Mr.  Crabhe  is  a  willow  in  his -Preface,  he  is  an 
oak  in  ‘  the  Village.’  'Phis  is  his  master-picee.  It  was  published 
more  than  twenty  years  ago;  the  best  parts  of  it  are  familiar 
to  most  readers  of  poetical  miscellanies,  having  been  frequently 
reprifitod. 

ddiis  Piece  ought  to  have  concluded  about  the  106th  line  of 
the  .'ioooud  Part :  but  Mr.C,,  not  content  with  being  the  Censor 
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nf  tlie  Poor,  most  unscasonai)ly  becomes  the  Panegyrist  of  ilic 
Ki^h  ;  at  the  t^iut  of  ‘  the  Village’  he  has  lighted  a  great  bon¬ 
fire  of  adulation  to  the  Kutland  family,  and  though  he  dances 
about  it  witli  abundant  grace  and  gravity,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  oiiglit  to  have  chosen  another  time  and  place 
for  demonstrations  of  giatilnde  to  his  munificent  patrons. — 

♦  The  yewspaper,'  ami  ‘  The  LihruVij^^  are  also  repuhlications 
of  singular  ingenuity,  which,  however,  require  no  particular 
notice  from  us. 

‘  lltc  Parish  a  new  Poem,  like  the  hook  from 

which  it  borrows  its  title  aiul  its  subject,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  the  last  lines  first,  as'a  simple  summary  of  the  Village 
Life. 

*  Herr,  with  an  infint  joyful  sponsors  come. 

Then  boar  the  nenu-matle  Christian  to  its  home ; 

A  few  short  years,  and  wc  behold  Him  stand 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand : 

A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  ami  wc  hear 

His  w'iJow  weeping,  at  her  husband’s  bier.’  p.  132. 

’Lhe  plan  of  this  poem  has  siiiqilicity,  and  perliaps  nothing 
else,  to  recommend  it';  but  the  execution  is  iniitled  to  very 
high  praise  ;  though  there  are  some  languid  and  heavy  para¬ 
graphs,  the  humour  and  satire -arc  well  supported  to  the  con¬ 
clusion.  Each  part  consists  of  a  preamble;  and  a  series  of 
characters.  From  the  general  introduction,  under  the  head  of 
‘  Baptism,’  we  extract  the  following  picture  of  the  reprobate 
end  of  the  village  ;  it  is  drawn  with  tremendous  truth,  and 
loathsome  fidelity ;  hut  it  is  equal  to  any  passage  in  the 
volume,  and  displays  Mr.  Crabbe’s  peculiar  talent  in  its  ut¬ 
most  force. 

‘  Fair  scenes  of  peace  !  might  detain  us  long, 

But  Vicr  and  Misery  now  demand  the  song; 

And  turn  our  view  hom  dwellings  simply  neat, 

To  this  infccti'd  row,  we  term  our  street. 

‘  Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew  ; 

Riots  are  nightly  heard,  the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 

While  shrieking  children  hold  each  ihreat’ning  hand, 

And  sometimes  life  and  sorhetimes  food  demand ; 


Boys  in  their  first  stol’n  rags,  to  swear  bepn. 
And  girls,  who  knew  not  sex,  are  skill’d  in  gin; 
Snarcis  and  smuglers  here  their  gains  divide, 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide; 

And  here  is  one,  the  bybil  of  the  Row, 

Who  knows  all  it'crets,  or  affects  to  know ; 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  run. 

To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun  ; 
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Mittreis  of  worthless  arts,  deprav'd  in  will, 

Her  care  unblcst  and  unrepaid  her  skill* 

Slave  to  the  tribe,  to  whose  command  she  stoops, 

And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  site  dupes. 

‘  Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  otfence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense ; 

'I'hcre  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door.  ' 

Heaps  from  die  hearth  and  sw^^eplni^s  from  the  floor; 

And  day  by  day  die  mingled  misses  grow. 

As  sinks  are  disembogu’d  and  gutters  flow. 

‘  There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal. 

There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal ; 

There  dropsied  infants  wail  without  retlress. 

And.  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness : 

Yet  should  these  boys  with  bodies  bron//d  and  bai^, 
Higli-swoln  and  hard  cudive  diat  lack  of  care— 

Foic’d  on  some  farm  the  unexerted  strength. 

Though  loth  to  action.  Is  compelled  at  length. 

When  warm’d  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  springi 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 

*  Yet  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes— 

See  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms; 

Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen,  . 

Or  paper’d  lath  or  curtain,  diopt  between  ; 

Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep,  . 

And  parents  here,  beside  their  Children  sleep ; 

Ye  who -haw  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part,- 
Nor  Jet  the  Ear  be  first  to^taint  the  heart.*  pp.  40— 45. 

,  ‘  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 

But  packs  of  cards,  made,  up  of  sundry  packs ; 

Here  is  no  clock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass. 

And  see  how  swift  th'  important  moments  pass  ; 

There  arc  no  books,  but  Ixillads  on  the  wall. 

Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 

ristols  are  here,  unpair’d ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 

Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  Iviooks  ; 

An  ample  flask  that  nightly  rovers  fll. 

With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman’s  still; 

A  box  of  tools  with  wires  of  various  size. 

Frocks,  wigs,  and  bau,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 

And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  giLird  a  prize. 

‘  To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 

Of  equal  size  once  fenc’d  with  paling  round; 

'riiat  paling  now  by  slothful,  waste  destroy’d. 

Dead  Gorse  and  stumps  of  Elder  fill  the  void  ; 
i^avc  in  tlie  center-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  tiieir  drink  and  play  ; 

Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  til’d  retreat. 

Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat.; 

Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 

Wlicrc  ch;ilky  tallies  vet  remain  in  rows ; 
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Black  pIpcB  and  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile, 

The  Wall 8  and  windowi,  rhymes  and  reckonings  vile  ; 
Piinti  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door,’ 

And  cards  in  ciirses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the  floor. 

‘  Here  his  poor  bird,  th’  inhuman  Cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  goldrti  wings; 

With  spicy  food,  th*  impatient  spirit  feeds,  ^ 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds ; 

Struck  through  the  brain,  depriv'd  <  f  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish’d  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies; 

Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe,  '  ' 

And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  teeble  blow ; 

When  fall’n,  the  savage  grasps  his  dclrbled  plumes, 

H  is  blood-stain’d  arms,  for  otlt«'r  deaths  assumes  ; 

And  damns  the  Craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake. 

And  only  bled  and  perish’d  for  his  sake.*  pp.  iS,  44-. 


We  cannot  atVord  another  extract  from  this  part.  The  cruel 
case  of  the  Miller’s  Dangliter,  and  the  inugiiificcnt  fortune  of 
Sir  Richard  Monday,  the  parish  foundling,  cannot  fail  to 
all  rad  particular  attention.  . 

Idle  ‘  Marriage’  department  of  this  poem  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  entertaining  to  most  rcjiders  ;  hut  we  have  only 
room  to  find  fault.  How  could  so  correct  a  writer  as  Mr. 
C’rabbe  fall  into  such  a  breach  of  grammar  as  appears  in  this 
couplet? 

— —  ‘  Like  I.ovclace,  thou  thy  coat  display^ di 
And  hid  the  snare  prepar’d  to  catch  the  maid.*  p.  80. 

Wc  will,  liowever,  make  one  whimsical  quotation  from  the 
next  page.  Alter  celebrating  the  marriage  of  the  ’Squire  ami 
the  Lady,  he  thus  mentions  the  subscription  of  their  names, 
and  others,  in  his  original  Parish  Register  : 

•  How  fair  these  names,  how  much  unlike  they  look 
'Po  all  the  blurrM  subscriptions  in  my  book  ; 

*rhc  bridegroom’s  letters  stand  in  row  above, 

Tajx'i  ing  y- 1  stout  like  pine-trees  in  his  giovc  ; 

While  free  and  fine  the  bride’s  apjx?ar  below, 

As  light  and  slender  as  her  Jasmines  grow; 

Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand, 

The  crooked  scrolls  of  many  a  clownish  hand. 

Now  out,  row  in,  they  droop,  they  fall,  they  rise. 

Like  raw  recruits  drawn  foith  for  exercise  ; 
l>e  yet  reform’d  and  modell’d  by  the  drill. 

The  free-born  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will. 

‘  Much  have  1  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 

Blit  still  the  blunderers  plac’d  their  blottings  wrong : 

Behold  these  marks  uncouth  !  how  strange  that  men. 

Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fall  to  guide  the  pen  ; 

For  halt  a  mile,  the  furrows  even  lie  ; 


For  half  an  inch,  the  letters  stand  aw:y.*  p.  Si. 
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Here  we  cut  short  the  description  of  these  unmanageable 
as  the  author  ought  to  have  done  ;  hut  t!ie  thought  was 
so  good,  that  lie  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  spoiling 
it  111  six  more  lines. — In  this  pan,  if  we  paidon  the  wttdding 
scime,  we  must  condemn  the  three  shniles  of  ‘  Old  Hodge* 
and  his  ‘  Dame  they  are  as  sickening  as  the  subject,  on  which 
the  author  seems  to  dwell  with  detestable  delight. — The  story 
ot  Plia'be  Dawson  deserves  the  applause  which  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  former  critics:  but  the  most  alfeciing  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  it,  we  learn  from  the  preface, — it 
was  read  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox  on  his  death-bed,  and  was  the  last 
composition  of  the  kind  ‘  that  engaged  and  amused  the  ca¬ 
pacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man,* 

'File  third  part,  ‘  Huriuls,’  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  most 
curious  and  valuable.  I'he  portraits  arc  painted  from  life  in 
death  ;  when  man  appears  what  he  is.  And  how  does  he  gene¬ 
rally  appear  in  this  Christian  laud?  Let  us  hear  a  ministe. 
ot  the  Church,  who  has  had  long  and  ample  experience. 

‘  What  I  behold,  are  feverish  fits  of  strife, 

*Twixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life  ; 

Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure : 

Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure  ; 

At  best,  that  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 

That,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  come. 

Sick  lies  the  man,  b  .wilderM,  lost,  afraid. 

His  spirits  vanquish’d  and  his  strength  decay’d  ; 

No  hope  the  fnend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor,  lend  — 

“  Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end  ; 

A  priest  is  ciill’d,  ’lis  now,  alas  :  too  late. 

Death  enters  with  him,  at  the  cottige  gate  ; 

Or  time  allow’d— he  goes,  assur’d  to  find, 

'I'he  self-commending,  alUconfiding  mind  ; 

And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call. 

Death’s  common-Jilace,  the  train  of  thought  in  all. 

“  I'rue,  I’m  a  sinner,”  feebly  he  begins — 

“  But  tiiist  in  Mercy,  to  forgive  my  sins  j” 

(Such  cool  confession  no  past  Crimes  excite  I 
Such  claim  on  mercy,  as  a  sinner’s  Right !) 

**  1  know,  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  good, 

**  And,  none  have  liv’d,  as  wisdom  wills  they  should  ; 

“  We’re  sorely  tempted,  in  a  world  like  this, 

«  All  men  have  dene,  and  1,  like  all,  amiss; 

“  But  now,  if  spar’d,*  it  is  my  full  intent, 

“  'I'o  think  about  beginning  to  repent ; 

“  Wrongs  against  me,  1  pardon,  great  and  small, 

“  And  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  all.” 

‘  His  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confest, 

He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  heav’n  the  rest.’  pp.  9G,  97. 

We  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  pass  over  this  striking 
dcscriptiuii,  without  eiiloting  into  a  minute  OLair.inalicn  of 
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its  parts,  all  of  which  are  most  fearfully  interesting.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  reatling,  wc  never  met  with  a  phrase 
that  chillcil  ns  with  such  horror,  as  one  that  occurs  in  the  16th 
line — ‘  DvittJis  common-place  T  And  is  there  indeed  a  com¬ 
mon-place  train  of  thought  in  death  ?  and  is  this  which  our 
author  has  uiven,  the  faithful  expression  of  it  ?  I'hcre  iSy  and 
this  is  the  faithful  expression  of  it !  What  reader  will  not  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  IVho  tlicn  can  be  saved  *  ?’  or  rather,  ‘  IIow  shall  riv 
escape  f  r’  We  live  hut  from  pulse  to  pulse,  from  breath  to 
breath  ;  onr  time  is  only  a  series  of  moments;  owf  of  these  w’ill 
be  the  Inst ; — eternity  is  bound  up  in  it !  ought  not  all  the  rest 
to  he  employed  in  preparing  to  meet  it  r  that  when  Death 
.shall  break  the  seal  of  that  moment,  we  may  he  ready  to* seize 
the  piizi*  of  immortality,  which,  missed  then,  is  lost  for  ever! 

liune  is  an  inimitable  conversation-scene  in  Cowper’s  poem 
on  llopcy  beginning, 

‘  Adieu,  V^inosa  cries,  ere  yet  he  sips 
‘  The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips,*’  8cc. 

by  which  it  woiild  appear,  that  such  sentiments  as  Mr.  Crahbe 
hears  fnnn  the  lips  of  dying  men,  are  etjually  the  common- 
plact*  train  of  thought  among  the  living.  It  will  be  well  worth 
the  reader’s  while  to  compare  the  tw'o  passages  together  ;  and 
be  will  at  the  same  time  (liscover  the  dilfcrence  and  rc 
semblance  between  the  two  poets,  each  in  his  happiest  vein 
In  the  lines  succeeding  the  al)ovc  quotation,  ]).  98, — in  the 
cbaracierof  his  favourite  Isaac  Ashford,  p.  113, — in  his  Youth 
from  Taiuhridgc,  p.  130, — and  in  liis  Sir  Kustacc  Grey,  p.  23 
Mr.  (b’abhc  lake's  special  caro  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of 
sectaries  and  enihusiasts.  We  will  only  make  one’remark  on 
this  :  wert'  he  heller  acquainted  with  those  whom  he  despises 
and  rej  ro  )ates,  lie  would  find  less  of  ‘  Death’s  common-place,’ 
and  mo:e  of*  the  joy  that  springs  from  pardoning  love’  (p.  98) 
•am  mg  tiiom,  in  their  last  hours,  than  lie-finclsin  \\\s  poetical 
parish  ; — for  we  trust  that  in  his  rcclorid  parish,  his  precepts 
aiul  example,  his  fervid  zeal  and  holy  faitlifulness,  induce 
many,  if  not  all,  of  his  flock,  to  choose  ‘  the  narrow  way’ 
that  leads  to  eternal  life. 

ddiat  ail  our  extracts  from  this,  singular  poena  may  not  he 
coarse  and  gloomy,  wc  will  copy  the  conclusion  of  Isaac 
Asht<*i\d's  character,  which  is  very  natural,  and  mournfully 
ploai>ing. 

‘  At  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run, 

11  is  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done  ; 
lbs  honest  lame  he  yet  retain’d  ;  no  more  ; 
liis  w  ife  was  burieti,  and  his  chihlren  poor  ; 


*  Luke  xviii.  2o. 
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^Twat  then  a  fi^k'of*-4ay  not  dkcobtcDt— * 

Slhick  on  his  miiKl,  and  thus  he  gare  it  ?ent ' 

*'  Kind  are  yo^  Jaws,  (’tis  not  to  be  denied^)  , 

I'hat  in  yon  house»  for  min’d  age,  prondc, 

«  And  just,  ns  kind  ;  when  young,  we  gift  you  alb 
**  And  dien  for  comfotts  in  our  weakness  call.-- 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  M, 

To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread  I 
**  But  yet  1  linger,  loa^  with  him  to  live, 

**  Who,  while  he  feeds  roe,  is  as  loath  to  give ;  j 

**  He  who,  by  contract,  ail  your  paupers  took,  .  . 

And  guages  storoachs,  with  an  anxious  look ; 

**  On  some  old  master,  I  could  well  depend ; 

**  See  him  with  joy;  and  thank  him  as  a  friend  ; 

**  But  ill  on  him,  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 

**  And  counts  our  chances,  who  at  night  may  die : 

<<  Yet  help  me,  heaven  !  to  mourn  my  lot,  is  vain; 

**  Mine  it  is  not  to  choose,  but  to  sustain.’’ 

*  Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he  grew  i 
Daily  he  plac’d  the  workhouse  in  his  view 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate. 

He  dropp'd  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate. 

*  1  feel  his  alienee  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 

And  view  his  seat,* and  sigh  for  Isaac  there; 

I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread  ; 

Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour’d  head ; 

No  more  that  aweful  glance,  on  playful  wight 
Compell’d  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  &e  sight ; 

To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while. 

Till  Mister  Ashford  soften’d  to  a  smile} 

No  more  tliat  roeek,  that  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 

Nor  that  pure  Faith,  that  gave  it  force— are  there :  •  •  a 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 

A  wise  good  Nian  contented  to  be  poor.’  pp.  IIS,  114*. 

The  poem  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey  presents  a  dreadful  de* 
lineaiion  of  the  woes  and  wanderings  of  a  distracted  mind. 
There  are  some  very  fine  strokes  of  nature  and  truth  in  it, 
that  display  the  author’s  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  in  its  unconverted  stale.  Of  conversion  he  manifests 
his  ignorance  only  ;  or  else,  if  he  knows  what  it  is,  he  does  not 
tell.  ,  The  change  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  insane  Sir 
Eustace,  by  ‘  a  methodistic  call,*  when  *  a  sober  and  rational  con- 
version  could  not  have  happened’- to  him,  is  either  the 
greatast  miracle  or  the  greatest  absurdity  that  we  ever  read 
of  even  in  verse.  We  have  not  room  to  expose  the  con¬ 
tradiction  involved  in  this  monstrous  story. 

‘  The  Hall  of  Justice’ 'is  a  tale  of  excessive  horror  and  abo¬ 
mination  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vigour,  but  very  little 
poetry  in  it;  W e  leave  the  few  other  pieces  to  tbeir  fortune. 
Vol.  V.  K 
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T^MK  laws  of  production,  and  the  vulos  which  on <2d't  to  di-  p 
rcct  roinincrci*,  in  r ’^^rd  to  the  means  ol  ^ubsistence, 
form  a  part  of  political  ocumuny,  which  fewer  persons  as  yet  ^ 
nnderstand,  tlian  almost  any  other  branch  of  that  important 
science.  "Tlic  great  doctrine  of  freedom  is  i.ow  tolerably  well 
comprehended,  in  all  other  departments  of  trade;  it  is  allowed  d- 
that  the  natural  and  beneficent  effects  of  competition  neces¬ 
sarily  estahlisli  things  on  the  best  possible  found^.tion  ;  and  ^ 
that  all  intiTlVrence  on  the  niirt  of  governments  tends  only  ^ 
to  disorder  and  inpirv.  But  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  uni- 
Vcrsallyor  gonercdly  admitted,  in  regard  lo  the  means  of  sub*-  to 
sistencc.  'I’here  are  some  striking  appearances,  which  at  first  to 
view  seem  to  di'itingnish  the  means  of  subsisttMice  from  ordi*  ci 
nary  commodities,  and  to  constitute  them  a  species  by  them-  ||| 
selves,  h  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  with  the  consumer  of  ^ 
this  species  of  commodities,  whether  he  shall  buy  them  or  not. 

A  certain  j)oriion  of  them  liemu'^t  have,  and  he  will  give  all  n 
that  he  possesses  in  tlie  world  rather  than  not  obtain  it.  Of  Hi 
all  other  cominodiii/s  a  man  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cc 
master  of  his  owu  demand.  He  may  he  willing  to  purchase  or 
any  given  quantity  up  to  a  certain  enhancement  of  price,  but  pi 
there  is  a  point  at  which  he  will  sto)i.  No  such  point  how-  ih 
ever  exists  in  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  lite ;  and  conse-  m 
ijnently  no  limit  is  set  to  the  ])ossihle  augmentation  of  their  3^ 
price.  Further  ;  in  all  other  commodities,  the  demand  of  tlifi  ce 
consumer  admits  of  a  certain  iU  lay.  He  can  postpone  his 
iatisfacii(  n  :  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  price  is  unreasonably  ft 
high,  and  that  the  dealers  will,  if  he  exercise  a  little  patience, 
iu*  Nomi  obligixl  to  moderate  their  demands,  he  restrains  for  b 
a  season  his  impulse  to  hny,  and  by  this  means  affords  time  Ip 
ior  competition  to  produce  its  clVi  Cls,  and  reduce  the  com-  tS 
uiodity  which  he  wants  to  its  due  aiul  natural  price.  As  to  |K 
the  nci  essaries  of  life,  however,  the  case  is  totally  different,  m 
Here  the  demand  of  the  consumer  admits  of  no  delay;  li«  i|< 
cannot  here  postpone  his  gratification  in  hopes  that  tfu*  price 
will  fall.-  In  this  situation  the  natural  i^ffects  of  competition >111 
may  he  anticipatiHl  ;  prices  may  rise  to  any  extravagance  9 
beyond  the  just  and  necessary  point,  and  one  part  of  tlio  K 
community  iray  thus  perniciously  prey  upon  the  rest.  Nor 
is  this  all;  the  cnccis  attending  a  failure  of  .supply,  in  ihc 
jiL<  t  S'aries  of  life,  arc  among  ilie  most  dreadful  which  can 
♦uurk  human  society.  .  When  other  commodities  even  those 
win  n  are  most  highly  useful,  become,  ilcticieiit,  inconve- 
ei;c;ice,  more  or  lcs:>,  is  liiu  ouly  oouK'qucucc.  W  hgu  breai 
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nics  deficient,  the  people  must  die;  society  loses  it^ 
atMiibers:  misery,  excruciating  to  behold,  dvOrspreads  tlic 
ct  niiniipity.  Other  effects  succeed.  A ’body  of  men,  des- 
pi  rate  for  want  of  food,  is  a  troop  of  wild  beasts.  Hy  what 
ttrrors  can  you  restrain  men  from  seizing  whatever  they  be- 
'  k*l(),  who  are  pushed  forward  upon  you  by  the  king  of 

•  terrors”  himself  in  his  most  territic  shape  ?  Society  i^i  »U)\V 
I  torn  ii|)  from  the  foundation,  anarchy  succeeds,  the  law  of 

I  Ac  strongest  only  prevails,  and  men  tear  each  other  to  pitves. 

•  'I  he  view  of  these  dreadful  conseijnences  has  tended 
i  gicatly  to  embarrass  the  thoughts  of  ordinary  men  on  thi< 
f  «ohjt*ct;  and  Ifas  very  generally  impressed  the  opinion,  that  a 

•  ecncern  of  this  unspeakable  iniportance  ought  not, to  be  left 
•’  to  itself,  or  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  they  are  very  apt 
t  tf  regard  as  chance;  but  that  it  ought  to  form  a  very  parti - 

•  cular  part  of  the  care  of  government,  and  be  put  under  rc- 

•  Igt  liitiohs  which  may  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  direful 
f  levents. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work^of  Adam  Smith,  who 

II  ntiule  no  exception  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  general 
'f  Tile  of  freedom  in  regard  to  the  production  and  tradic  of  all 
e  cemniodities,  this  has  been  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
^  one  of  the  points  on  which  he  erred.  Our  legislature  have 
A  pocecdeil  upon  this  supposition,  and  under  the  iuBuenceof 

landed  nobility  and  gentry,  who  predominate  in  our  le- 
Ki-lative  body,  have  made  regulations,  ostensibly,  and  no 
ir  BOubt  intcniionally,  for  the  more  secure  supply  of  the  ne- 
£  cesaries  of  life,  but  in  reality,  and  many  would  say  quite  as 
is  intentionally  on  the  part  of  the  landholders,  to  enhance  the 
y  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  rent  of  land/ 
p>  1  he  (juestion  of  policy,  therefore,  existing  on  this  subject, 
or  remained  undecided.  The  jihilosophers,  on  the  one  hand, 
ya  liftve  insisted  on  the  dootrine  of  freedom  ;  they  have  main- 
a-  jrined  that  the  evils  whicli  are  apprehended,  and  wliich  af- 
the  j)rclext  for  legislative  odiciousness  and  mercenary 
It.  ta' rferenre,  can  only  hnd  their  real,  or  at  least  their  best 
lit  •^uiity,  in  that  freedom  which  vulgar  fears  and  vulgar  in- 
ce  Iqosts  would  impair.  The  legislators,  on  the  other  handf 
^  ^iguiatized  all  this  as  mere  speculation  ;  assuring  in 
jfct  we  were  very  much  indebted  to  them  for  taking  so 
he  •fcch  belter  care  of  us,  than  they  would  have  done  in  listen- 
or  tlte  pliilosopliers. 

*'^hicc  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr.  Mal- 
in  itois,  ill  which  such  wonderful  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
so  ^  'acknowledged  relation  between  population  and  the  means 
u  ^'*^\^btencc,  another  cjiiestion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  tJie 
proJuciion  concerning  this  peculiar  class  of  common 
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dities.  As  the  population  of  any  country"  can  never  multi¬ 
ply  beyond  its  command  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  i 
not  true  likewise,  that  its  command  of  the  means  of  sul 


sisteiice  is  dependent  upon  its  population  ?  that  the  more  ’ 
population  increases,  tne  more  of  the  means  of  subsiste 


It  will,  by  necessity,  command?  that  production,  in  shoi 
no  less  depends  upon  man,  than  man  depends  upon  coi 
sumption  ?  , 

These  two  undecided  questions,  both  difficult,  both  ii 
volviiig  long  and  subtle  inquiries,  our  author  has  Contes 
plated  as  standing  in  need  of  investigation  and  solution  j 
has  betaken  himself  to  the  anluous  task  witli  much  z 
'and  witli  talents  and  knowledge  considerably  beyond  i 
diocrity.  It  has  unfortunately  proved,  however,  a  task 
yond  his  strength.  Neither  should  he  be  discouraged  wi 
this  sentence,  harsh  as,  to  an  author,  it  may  seem.  Th 


m  L 


are  questions  which  require  the  maturest  acquaintance  wii 
political  economy  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  possible  that 


i 


learner,  as  Mr.  Comber  appears  evidently  to  be,  th.ough 
learner  whom  we  would  much  more  willingly  stimulate  tbi 
deter,  should  find  his  way  unerringly  througn  their  iutricaJ 
mazes.  We  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  Tie  was  not  su 
ciently  aware  of  the  separation  of  the  two  questions, 
discussions  relate  to  both  ;  but  the  two  are  confounded  to 
ther,  and  the  observations  which  relate  to  the  one  are 
pctually  mixed  with  those  which  relate  to  the  other. 

The  author  has  set  out  with  a  design  wliich  tended  gre 
to  bewilder  him.  He  proposed  to  give  a  historical  acco 
of  the  state  of  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
sistence,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times  ;  and  to 
the  speculative  discussions  with  the  historical  details  ;  exp 
as  it  should  seem,  that  they  would  throw  light  u 
one  another.  But  the  couk'7|uericc,  as  might  have 
easily  foreseen,  has  been  directly  the  reverse.  As  ev 
question  was  undecided,  and  one  doubtful  proposition  co 
only  he  hrougliL  to  illustrate  another,  they  have  mutually  s 
ded  instead  of  illuminating  each  other ;  and  the  result 
confusion  and  obscurity.  Had  the  speculative  questions  b 
first  ascertained,  a  historical  detail  of  the  phenomena  of  p 
visions  in  this  country,  well  illustrated  at  every  step,  by 
application  of  the  general  principles,  might  have  been 
the  highest  degree  useful,  and  might,  bettor  than  almost 
other  scheme  of  persuasion,  have  succeeded  in  removing  ^ 
judices,  and  gaining  converts  to  rational  doctrines.  But 
tlie  author  expected,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  fi 
to  derive  lights  for  the  solution  of  the  speculative  questi 
iic  must  liavc  proceeded  upon  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
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la^^s  of  philosophising.  This  would  have  been  to  proceed  bj 
the  method  of  induction,  a  method  so  highly  sutisfactoiy  in 
all  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable.  But  in  order  to  rise 
from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  a  multitude  of  instanci'a 
must  be  observed  and  scruiinized.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  train  of  facts  in  regard  to  one  nation  is,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  but  a  single  instance  ;  and  atfords,  by  no*  meaps,  a  suf- 
tiemnt  foundation  on  which  to  build  inductive  conclusions 
so  extremely  general  and  comprehensive. 

The  author  shortly  states  his  object  in  the  beginning  of 
his  preface. 

<  The  change  of  tystero,  by  which  additional  limitations  were  impo¬ 
sed  on  the  imporudon  of  gran,  after  the  late  scarcities,  in  1804;  and 
the  comparadvely  trifling  enect  which  the  almost  total  interruption  tha^ 
subsequently  took  place  in  our  foreign  snpplics,  produced,  with  respect  to 
the  sufficiency  of  bread  corn,  induced  some  doubts  of  the  solidity  of 
those  reasonings  which  from  the  preceding  scar^  liies  inferred  an  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  on  other  countries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  na¬ 
tional  subsistence. 

*  'fhe  imperfect  solution  of  these  doubts,  which  the  works  of  theore¬ 
tical  writers  afforded,  led  the  author  to  search  for  the  principle  by  which 
the  production  of  food  propordons  itself  to  the  populadon,  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  country  itself.  This  subject  is  in¬ 
deed  Incidentally  touched  upon  by  every  writer  on  political  economy; 
but  the  author  is  not  aware,  that  a  disunct  view  of  the  progress  of  this 
increase,  combined  with  an  analysis  of  the  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
accelerated  it,  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 

*  In  the  opinion'  of  some,  perhaps,  this  basis  may  not  be  sufficiently 
broad  for  the  establishment  of  general  principles  ;  but  the  coincidences 
which  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  society,  in  those  countries  where 
the  agricultural  system,  under  different  modifications,  at  present  existSf 
confirm  the  results  which  flow  from  our  historical  review. 

*  If  this  detail  should  be  considered  by  some  too  diffuse  and  get 
neral,  he  must  observe,  that  the  connexion,  though  not  always  imme¬ 
diate,  will,  it  is  hoped,  generally  be  found  necessary  ;  and  he  even  flit¬ 
ters  himself,  that  the  sketch  here  presented,  however  imperfect,  may  not 
be  totally  without  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  principal  features  of  our 
commercial  progress  ;  and  may,  prob^ly,  leave  a  more  distinct  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind,  than  those  collections  of  mere  chronological 
tacts  and  documents,  which  form  almost  the  only  histories  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  periods  of  British  commerce.* 

Another  passage  occurs,  in  the  introduction,  where  a  con¬ 
densed  view  is  exhibited  of  the  whole  of  the  author’s  doc¬ 
trines.  y\s  this  atfords,  not  only  an  outline  of  the  inquiry, 
hut  a  more  accurate  display  of  that  particular  point  of  view 
under  which  the  author  contemplated  his  subject,  than  any 
description  which  any  other  writer  could  give,  nothing  can 
he  so  instructive  as  the  inspection  of  the  passage  itself 
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*  The  subsistence  of  a  nationt  on  which  the  extent  of  her  popiJ 
depends,  arises  from  the  same  causes  which  promote  her  general 
|x*rity.  'I  hc  o])inions  of  those  writers  wl>b  would  found  it  on  that 
dnstry  alone  which  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  have  aln 
been  exploded  in  theory  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  but  the  same  doctrines' have  ' 
revived  by  Mr.  M;dthus,  in  his  Kssay  on  Population,  who,  ar>;uing 
those  exploded  principles,  has  inferred  that  the  commercial  population 
a  country,  not  only  may  exceed  tliat. Just  proportion  to  the  agriculti 
which  is  essential  to  the  strength  of  a  nation  and  the  stability 'of  I 
wealth,  but  that  both  the  one.  and  the  .other  arc  in  this  country  acta 
threatened  from  this  cause  at  pre  sent.  , , 

"  ‘  The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  examining  the  tmth  of  these  doctri 
is,  by  entering  into,  an. analysis  of  the  circumstances  which  have  acta 
attended  the  progress  of  the  country  in  wealth,  population,  and  agricultv 
by  which  alone  we  can  discover  the  connexion  ^hich  exists  between 
pauses,  through  the  agency  of  which  these  effects  have  been  produced. 

‘  Under  the  appropriation  of  land,  which  appears  even  to  have  precd 
agriculture  itself,  the  soil,  in  the  earliest  periods,  was  cultivated  rather 
gratify  the  ambition,  or  the  luxury  of  a  few,  than  to  prorriote  the  genen 
happiness  of  the  many  t  and  this  state  of  luxury  and  poverty,  with  the  ac 
companying  circumstances  of  war,  desolation,  and  famine,  characterii^ 
the  purely  agricultural  state  of  society,  in  this,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  El 
rope.  .  - 

*  ‘  1  n  proportion  as  property  became  divided,  industry  increased;  aiv: 

that  demand  which  was  accompanied  by  an 'ability  to  afford  an  equlvalrti*. 
stimuhted  to  an  increased  production  of  the  articles  of  subsistence.  B 
Hie  la  s  which  wrre  repeatedly  enacted  to  force  an  increased  product! 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  absence  of  such  an  effectual  demand,  d 
mopitrate,  l>y  the  evidence  wh’ch  they  thcmsclvcfs  bear  of  the  starving  suit 
of  iIk*  |K*<mle,  during  an  unexampled  continuance  of  moderate  prices, 
utter  i  lie  linear  y  of  mere  agricultural  population,  to  occasion  an  adequ 
nroduction  of  tlie  means  of  suh.ristence.  ' 

A 

‘  Hut  when,  by  tlie  distribution  of  property  and  the  increase  of  nwr- 

•  .intile  capital,  the  skill  and  indu'^try  of  the  people  in  producing  artidrt 
erf  convenience  and  use  were  gradually  excited,  the  equivalent  the 
were  thu3  enabled  to  alforv-l,  stimul.ited  to  the  increased  production « 
s*ibiisrence  ami  the  produce  of  agriculture  was  increased  during  a  time  thr 
the  commercial  population  was  increasing  beyond  the  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  agriculture. 

‘  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  disproportion  has  been  increasing  to 
the  present  day,  but  it  is  very  demonstrab’c  that  th**  produce  of  agriculturt 
has  fK't  ii  augmonled  in  a  still  greati.T  proportion.  If  other  pro  ifs  wjff 
writing,  tlie  increased  consumption  ot  every  class  would  of  itself  be  df 
rile  scarcities  of  grain,  however,  and  the  large  importatiow 
\\  inch  have  been  tound  necessary,  in  consequence,  have  given  some  coun 
fer.ancc  to  the  cpluion  of  a  pcpuh.tion  incre.Lsing  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
shtence,  li’.t  it  must  bo  obvious  that  this  aiosoin  a  great  measure  froffl 
failures  c  f  our  crop.  Wc  shall  find  these  casualties  to  have  occurred  very 
fiv{;wntly  in  every  period  of  our  history.  Whether  this  fickleness  of  our 
rlimatc  arises  from  our  insular  situation,  northern  latitude,  orbo;h;  or  froiB 
the  comparatively  liiuited  e.xtcat  of  territory,  which  gives  a  more  extensif 
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•)>crauon  to  the  caused  of  unfavoUrab^Q  seasone,  it  will  beibund  to  have  beeufi 
very  powerful  and  ^n^ral  c^use  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  grain  in  thia 
country.  In  tlie  earlier' periods  of  our  history »,  these  scarcities  frequently  pro-* 
duced  absolute  famlne»  with  tlie  ctHKomiuott  of  disease, and  p.  stileocch  In 
modern  times  they  no  longer  exhibit  these  dreadful  features,!  ut  they  produce 
very  eeriiKis  derangements  in  tlie  order  of  society.  Theij*  immediate  edfeett 
in  enha.‘icing  theexpences,or  retFendiing  the  comforts  oC individuals,  during 
their  actual  continuance,  are  the  Icastof'the  evils  th^y  }j(rpduce  in  a  maoutac* 
turing  and  commercial  ruction.  Gfain,  though  an  object  of.iSiibor  importance 
to  the  higlier  and  mtddling'Orders,  forms  a  very  Intpoi  tant  part  of  tite  sub* 
sistence  of  the  lower.  .  Any  sudden  and  considerable  cnliapcenient  of  price, 
adds  greatly  to  the  number  of  those ‘Wbo  are  supported  by  the  community. 
Extensive  im {Stations  of  grain  too,  under  the  enhancement  of  )u*ice  which 
always  attends  scarcities,  not  only  occasions  a  loss  to  the  nation,  hotaCects 
tlic  balince  of  tAidcf  and  the  v.ilue  of  our,  money  in  our  exchanges  with  other 
countries.  The  competition  too,  which  the  sudden  demand  creates,  boUi  in 
the  employment  of  ships  and  capital,*  enhances  still  faither  the  price  'of 
all  uur  in)portd.  The 'Small  proportion  which  these  im{>ortations,  after  all, 
bore  to  the  increase  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom,  forbids  our 
rctciring  them  to  any  inadequacy  in  the  country  to  support  her  present  po¬ 
pulation,  and  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years  demonstrates  the  general 
luHiciency  of  our  agi  icultunJ  }>foduce.  But  the  necessity  of  those  imporu* 
lions  is  to  be  attiibuteJ,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of our  crops,  to  the  tendency 
ot  the  legislative  regulations  to  discourage  the  formation  of  stocks  in  the 
country.  Such  has  been  the  legislative  interference  front  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  history  ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  government  regarded  th  •  intervention  of  the  dealer  be¬ 
tween  the  grower  aOvl  consum.r  of  grain,  by  occasioning  the  produce  of 
each  harvest  to  be  consumed  within  the  year,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
fluctuations  of  price  and  the  scarcifu's  which  in  the  eaily  periods  were  of 
such  frequent  ojcurrence.’  pp.  10— 1 1. 

‘  As  the  lK)unty  on  exportation  was  in  reality  itself  a  bonus  to  the 

to  him 
lat  such 
:)f  grain 
i^n  coun* 

tries  for  supplies,  yet  we  have  never  been  informed  how  the  foreign 
competition  should  in  any  c  ise  prevent  the  lands  of  the  country  from  be¬ 
ing  cultivated. —  Such  competition  would  indeed  have  reduced  the  prireg 
of  grain,  and  consequently  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  but  the  lands  would  still  have  been  ciihivated,  though  they 
niight  indeed  have  been  worse  cultivated,  and  have  produced  less.  But 
a  nearer  examination  suggests  another  reason  for  preventing  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  foreign  grower,  namely,  the  competition  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Imd  for  the  purposes  of  gra7lng,  arising  from  the  increased  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  labouring  orders;  and  which,  unde/  the  disadvantages  to 
which  the  cultivation  of  grain  i*  subject,  would  endanger  the  supplant* 
ingof  tillage  altogether,  if  tlie  admission  of  foreign  grain  into  our  mar¬ 
kets  were  perfectly  free. 

‘  I  he  regulations,  however,  made  with  a  view  to  protect  the  EngHsb 
grower,  tliough  they  have  occasioned  an  enhancement  of  the  prices  of 


land  owner,  the  subsequent  regulatu.ns  were  calculatcci  to  secure 
the  supply  of  the  home  market.  Though  it  was  prt tended  t’ 
encouragements  were  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  growth  ( 
in  the  country,  and  to  prevent  our  becoming  depw*ndant  on  foreij 
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grain,  have  been  inadequate  to  the  total  excKistoo  of  the  foreigner ;  and  in  i 
their  tendency  to  discourage  the  formation  of  stocksy  which  are  the  roost 
natuiai  remedy  against  the  inequality  of  seasons,  have  aggrara^d  the 
distidvamages  under  which  foreign  importations  have  be^fi  made. 

•  In  the  successive  enhancement  too  of  the  import  rate,  it  may  be 
greatly  questioned,  whether  the  interest  of  tl^e  land-owner  has  not  been 
more  consulted  th  in  the  security  of  the  country.  It  is  at  least  certain' 
that  there  are  bounds  in  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  articles  of  subsistence,  beyond  which  a  fur¬ 
ther  rise  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  competition  of  our  industry  in  fo¬ 
reign  maikets.  'I  hat  our  arrival  at  this  point  has  been  protracted  by  the 
improvements  in  our  national  industry,  the  increase  of  our  capita),  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment,*  cannot  be  doubted;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  community  are  incompatible 
with  an  indefinite  rise  in  the  rent  ofland^  to  be  supported  by  the  progresr 
five  enhancement  of  the  import  rate,. 

*  That  difference  whicli  at  present  exists  between  our  prices  and  those 
of  the  corn  growing  countries,  an  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  present  , 
legubtions,  our  ports  open  to  importation  ;  as  it  effectually  prevents  the 
holding  of  considerable  stocks  of  English  wheat  from  one  harvest  to  ano- 
ther,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  prices  ;  and  combined 
with  the  disproportion  which  exists  between  our  i  onsumpuon  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  stocks  in  those  countries,  has  occasioned  those  enormous  enhance¬ 
ments  of  price  wh.ch  we  have  lately  witnessed. 

‘  Whin  the  consumption  of  a  country  greatly  exceeds  the  general  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  exportation;  it  is  from  her  own  pro¬ 
duce  alone  that  a  stock  can  be  formed,  at  all  adequate  to  her  probable 
W'  ins  on  the  failure  of  her  own  growth.  The  surp  us  of  the  whole  worjd 
W'cuUl  ..ffurd  small  relief  to  such  a  population  as  that  of  China. 

*  It  is  therefore  the  obstacles,  which,  in  our  present  system,  oppose 
ihems<*lvi  s  to  the  fo’niing  of  stocks,  and  not  the  inadequacy  of  our  growth, 
which  form  the  principal  ditficulties  of  our  present  situation.  The  author 
has  attempted  to  point  out  those  obstacles,  and  has  ventured  to  suggest 
some  means  of  removing  them.  pp.  16. — 19. 

Ill  pursuing  his  inquiry,  tlie  author  begins  at  a  period  suffi¬ 
ciently  remote,  that  of  our  Saxon  ancestors;  the  efi'ects  of 
whose  pastoral  autl  martial  character,  upon  the  state  of  subsist- 
eiicc  in  the  nation,  are  traced  downwards  to  the  era  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  succeeding  period  differcKl  from  that 
of  the  Saxons,  in  many  respects  ;  but  as  far  as  regarded  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  change  was  not  material.  By  the 
cstahiishnient  however  of  the  feudal  system,  and  by  the  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  effects  of  consi<r 
derable  importance  were  produced,  which  the  author  is  at 
pains  to  ascertain. 

Thus  far  ilie  inquiry  is  extremely  vague  and  general. 
The  author  concludes,  with  sufficient  probability,  or  rather 
reriainty,  from  the  wretched  state  of  society  and  government, 
(hat  industry  was  all  this  tiuae  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  country  ;  and 
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hence  he  infers  that  it  must  have  been  in  a  miserable  state 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  there  are  very  few 
historical  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  the  question.  Of 
this,  however,  the  author  lias  not  been  sufficiently  aware;  for 
he  seems  to  have  hna^ioed  that  he  liad  already  obtained  evi- 
(ience  to  establish  the  favourite  proposition  of  tbe  book; — that 
the  plentiful  supply  of  subsistence,  in  any  country,  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the'state  of  industry,  in  regard  to  land  solely, 
but  upon  the  state  of  indtwtry,  in  general,  including  arts  and 
rrinuractures,  as  the  first  object,  rather  than  the  second.'  Thus 
he  tells  us,  - 

‘  In  glancing  the  eye  over  the  long  period  of  four  centuries,  from 
die  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V II.  we  are  astonished  at  the  small 
progress  of  the  country  in  knowledge,  industry',  and  population.  Though 
some  circumstances  which  were  extraneous  and  incidental,  had  a  li¬ 
mited  effect  in  retarding  this  advancement,  yet  the  great,  leading,  and 
permanent  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  ame* 
Horadon  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  arose  from  the  agricultural  state 
of  society.  The  degradation  and  vassalage  of  the  people  which  accompa* 
Died  this  state,  may  be  tniced  to  that  appropriation  of  land  which  pre» 
ceded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  1  he  universality  of  this  state  of  depres¬ 
sion  in  every  country  during  the  prevalence  of  the  agricultural  system, 
seems  to  characterize  it  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
that  confined  direction  of  the  industry  of  a  nation . 

*  The  re>action  of  the  causes  and  effects  which  arise  in  such  a  ^atc  of 
society,  upon  each  other,  have  the  most  powerful  influence  in  perpetuating 
its  continuance ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  conuining  in  itself  the  s^s  of  a  na¬ 
tural  and  necessary  tendency  to  amelioration,  that  the  emergence  of  a 
nation  from  such  a  state  of  barbarism,  even  when  surrounded  with  civi* 
lir.ed  nations  in  an  enlightened  age,  is  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  percep¬ 
tible. 

‘  Whatever,  therefore,  the  importance  of  that  species  of  industry 
which  is  applied  to  the  cultivatioi)  of  the  soil,  may  be  in  a  physical  and 
absolute  sense,  we  are  compelled  to  deny  its  efficacy  as  a  source  of  riches 
or  a  cause  of  civili  'ation.  Regarded  even  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  it 
is  not  always  a  certain  resource  ;  and,  unaided  by  arts  and  the  industry  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  an  unfruitful  source  of  population.  Independent  of  the 
limited  produce  of  labour  arising  from  this  confined  cxehion  of  the 
human  powers,  the  tendency  Of  such  a  state  of  society  to  generate  con¬ 
stant  wars,  is  itself  a  powerful  means  of  repressing  population  But  it 
would  be  equally  repugnant  to  facts  and  to  reason,  toattnbute  such  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  war  to  a  want  of  subsistence,  either  permanent  or  crioal.  The  limit 
to  population  in  such  a  state  of  society,  arises  from  the  reaction  of  moral 
causes,  and  not  from  a  physical  incapacity  of  the  country  to  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

*  The  opinions  of  thoae,  therefore,  who  conceive  the  population  of  n 
country  to  be  limited  merely  by  a  want  of  the  means  of  jubtistence,  ap¬ 
pear  equally  repugnant  to  experience,  with  those  who  represent  ^ricul- 
ture  ar  an  inexhaustible  source  of  population  as  well  as  riches.  Ine  er- 
of  both  appear  to  arice  from  overlooking  that  consuot  existence  of 
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Jargp  proprietance,  \^'hich  is  tbc  inseparable  ^teodant  of  a  staie  purdy 
igricultiifa!»  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  growth  of  the  middle  order  » 
regarded.  Wbeneter  lands  become  divided,  und  their  transference  facili. 
tatt'd  in  any  country,  it  soon  resigns  the  character  of  .igriculiural,  and, 
by  exhibiting  an  increased*  produce  of  the  soil  amidst  arts  and  manuf^. 
lures,  demonstrates  that  the  importance  of  this  species  of .  industry  is  not 
absolute  and  exclusive,  but  collaieral  and  relative  to  the  other  great  causti  | 
of  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  a  nation.’  pp.  82— St. 

There  istme  or  two  ex|)reisioiis  iu  this  passage,  the  absurJi. 
tv  of  v\hich  ticserves  a  iiKsrc  paniculur  notice.  ‘  Whatever  the 


There  is  one  or  two  ex|)reisions  iu  this  passage,  the  absurJi. 
ty  of  v\hich  ticserves  a  iinsrc  paniculur  notice.  ‘  Whatever  the 
importance  of  that  species  of  industry,  which  is  applied  to 
the  culiivaiiou  of  the  Sirii,  ntay  be  in  a  physical  and  absolute 
sense,  we  are  compelled  to  detiy  its  efficacy  as  a  source  of 
riches,  or  a  cau'e  of  civiliza’ion.’  li  is  not  very  easy,  iiere,' 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  discover  accnratidy  what  is  the! 
author's  meaning  I'iiat  the  species  of  industry,  applied  to 


sense,  we  are  compeiiea  to  oetiy  us  eracacy  as  a  source  oi 
riches,  or  a  cau'c  of  civiliza’ion.’  li  is  not  very  easy,  iiere,' 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  discover  accnratidy  what  is  the 
author's  meaning  I'iiat  the  species  of  industry,  applied  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  be  eilitacious  in  a  physical 
ami  absolute  sense,  and  yet  not  elficacious  as  asourcebf richeii, 
iif)pears  to  us  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose 
the  author's  head  was  still  bewildered  with  the  old  tlieorv  about 
money,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  riches,  he  regarded  it  as  no- 
thittg  but  gohl  and  silver.  Bitt  even  in  this  view,  we  do  not 
undcr^tatul  how  matnifactnring  inditstry  is  more  productive  of 
riches  than  agriculture ;  as  tlie  weaver  no  more  pmdurei 
gold,  than  the  liusbatKintatt.  If  we  must  hold^  to  tins' seiibc, 
therefore,  we  must  regard  no  industry  as  productivcof  richei 
but  that  wliicii  is  employed  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  This  is 
certainly  not  what  Mr.  Comber  meant.  Bui  thus  it  fares  with 
file  man  who  nnderiakcs  to  write  on  a  very  ditficuU  subject, 
while  his  ideas  are  yet  far  from  clear,  and  his  power  of  de- 
tot  ting  un  neaning  phraseology  is  still  extremely  imperfect.— 
*  Uegarded  even  ns  a  moans  of  subsistence,  it  (that  species 
of  industry  wliich  is  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil) 
is  not  always  a  certain  rosouric;  and  umrided  by  arts  ami  the 
industrv  dependent  on  them,  an  unfruitful  source  of  popula¬ 
tion.’  i'liis  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  wh'rch  we 
have  met  with,  of  a  man  aiuting  to  express*  a  sense  wliich 
he  has  not  fully  comprehended  ;  setting  down  w'orJs  w  hen  the 
lijought  is  not  yet  reat’y  ;  and  imposing  upon  himself  by 
phrases  which  fiave  no  meaning.  Mr.  C.  has  observed  that  agri¬ 
culture  has  no  wh(‘re  greatly  llourished,  where  other  species  of 
ind4l^tl•y  h.ive  no’,  at  the  same  time,  heeti  carried  to  great  per- 
fcctioit.  riu!  varituts  speeies  of  industry,  including  agricub 
f'jfc  among  the  rest,  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  same  causes, 
and  rise  and  fall  together.  But  it  docs  not  hence  follow*,  that 
agriculture  is  not  a  certain  snurce  of  population ;  for  it  un- 
c^ncsiionably  is.  WLerever  corn  h  produced  by  human  boinjS 
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there  u  lil  human  beiugs  be  found  to  consume  il,  unless  when 
some  uunati^ml  cause  prevents  the  natural  consequence. 
\\1jen  lie  says  that  agricuUure,  unaided  by  arts  and  the  indu». 
try  dependent  on  them, ’is  an  untVuUthl  sounx*  of  population, 
it  seems  impossible  to  understand  what  heaneans.  /\t  those 
rude  periods  of  onr  history,  which  lie  characterizes  as  the  pe¬ 
riods  devoid  of  arts,  does  he  mean  to  say  that^  agricidinre  did 
not  support  population  ?  'fhat  is  impossihle.  If  he  mentis 
that  it  supported  a  very  scanty  population;  this  is  true.  But 
to  what  was  it  owing  ?  Ndt  to  the  state  of  the  arts,  hut  to  the 
stale  of  iigriculture  ;  and  had  the  agriculture  been  good,  it 
would  have  supported  a  greater  population  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  arts. 

By  the  establishment  of  security,  and  the  dissolution  tif  the 
fcuiial  system,  anew  order  of  things  sjiri^ng  up  under  tlie  Tu-» 
dors.  *  I'he  conversion  of  land  to  the  growth  ot  raw  produce  as 
an  object  of  commerce,’  is  the  circumstance  which  Mr.  C. 
iiohls  up  to  view  as  the  principal  feature  of  this  perioil.  Un¬ 
der  the  reigns  of  the  Smarts,  another  phenomenon  took  place. 
f?rain  was  exported  to  foreign  markets  so  regnlarl}’,  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  system  of  tlic  country.  These  topics  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapters.  From  tlie  Bcvoliilion.  a 
jiew  scheme  of  managmiicnt  was  adopted.  As  a  l)oon  to.  the 
landholders,  a  bounty  was  granted  for  tlic  sake  of  forcing  ex¬ 
portation,  and  for  thus  keeping  the  price  of  corn  an  J  the  rent 
of  hind  alviavs  high.  'Flie  circumstances  allending  tins  sys¬ 
tem,  from  the  revolution  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  are  detailed  in  the  filiii  cliaptcr.  ,  From  this 
part  of  the  work  we  can  quote  a  passage  winch  exhibits  the 
author  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  the  extract  on  whick 
we  lust  animadverted. 

*  But  almost  the  first  act  of  the  legislature,  after  the  revolution,  wa# 
to  grant  a  bounty  of  os.  on  the  exportation  of  tvery  ejuarter  of  wheat, 
wlieij  the  prices  should  not  exceed  48^.  per  quarter,  and  prt  portion.ite 
Rums  on  other  grain;  and  when  it  exceeded  that  price,  allowing  expor¬ 
tation  without  bounty* 

‘  No  other  reason  is  assigned  for  granting  this  bounty,  than  the  gene¬ 
ra!  ad  vuntigcs  arising  from  exjMiitation.  It  is  not  even  asseited,  that  the 
prices  in  other  countries  had  declined,  or  that  we  had  become  excluiied 
from  the  foreign  markets,  by  the  couijKtition  of  other  growing  countiiet. 
It  was  a  mere  gratuitous  bonus  for  doing  that  which  it  was  otlierwlse  sufE- 
cienily  the  interest  of  the  land-owne.-  to  do.  If  it  can  be  considered  ai 
any  thing  but  a  bribe  to  the  landed  interest,  who  alone  could  support  the 
new  order  of  things  ;  the  only  apology  that  scents  to  offer  itscit  is,  that 
the  cxj)ortation  of  w'ool  was  prohibited  in  the  same  session  ;  and  this  bo¬ 
nus  might  be  considered  as  a  compromise  •  for  the  probable  decline  of 
wool,  which  that  regulation  might  occasion.  In  the  most  favourable 
vtrw  of  ti  e  origin  of  the  nieiisurc,  we  caiuiot  but  regard  it  as  the  result 
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of  a  coDTCDtion  between  the  goremment  and  the  landed  intereit,  to  which 
the  commercial  body,  though  materiailj  affected  by  it,  vrere  not  par. 
fief. 

‘  The  wacting  part  of  this  bill  is  completely  rcjmgnant  to  the  pream. 
ble,  for  in  stating,  that  the  exportation  of  com  is  advantageous  to  a 
country,  when  the  price  at  a  low  rate,  it  extends  this  encouragement 
to  a  very  high  price,  and  one  in  fact  which  had  only  occurred  once,  and 
^at  during  the  great  dearth,  in  and  1675,  since  the  restoration. 

*  The  actual  price  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  was  only  half  that  of 
the  rate.fixed  .in  the  act,  and  the  growers’  price,  or  that  at  which  a  farmer 
would  contract  to  deliver  a  quantity,  was,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Gregory  King,  28/,  per  quarter  ;  it  was  evidently  intended,  therefore,  to 
operate  as  a  permanent  and  constant  bonus  on  the  growth  of  corn*  But 
this  was  not  the  only  act  made  for  the  interest  of  the  land-owner ;  for  in 
order  to  promote  the  consumption  of  com,  a  general  licence  for  distilling 
spirits  and  low  wines  from  malt  was  also  granted ;  and  beer,  ale,  cyder, 
and  mum,  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  paying  only  Is.  per  tun  ;  and  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  were  exportable  witiiout  duty. 

'  If  we  can  suppose  the  landed  interest  to  have  imagined  that,  be- 
cause  they  consented  to  allow  the  wool  to  remain  in  the  country  in  order 
to  promote  manufacturing  industry  and  afford  employment  to  commercial 
capital,  that  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  an  indemnity  on  the  other 
produce  of  their  lands  ;  such  a  measure  could  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  tax  on  the  people  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
t^ents,  and  would  demonstrate  how  tenaciously  the  land^owners  retain  tlic 
idea  of  their  being  the  natural  lords  and  masters  of  the  country. 

‘  However  speciously  this  law  has  been  coloured  by  attributing  to  its 
projectors  profound  and  extended  views  of  policy  ;  it  is  too  obviously  di¬ 
rected  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  particular  class,  to  allow  us  to  attribute  its 
origin  to  any  better  motives  ;  more  particularly  as  this  presumption  is  con- 
firmed  by  all  the  concomiunt  circumstances.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
was  most  decidedly  the  object  of  the  law,  we  shall  have  reason  to  con¬ 
clude,  in  tracing  its  operation  and  effects,  that  though  it  proved  injurious 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  it  did  not  benefit  the 
land-owner,  but  proved  in  its  consequences  a  bonus  rather  to  the  foreign 
consumer  than  the  English  grower,*  pp.  1S2 — 135. 

During  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  historical  in¬ 
quiry  is  more  complicated,  and  several  chapters  are  assigned 
to  it.  The  first  portion  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  to  the  consolidation  of  the  corn  laws  in  1791.  In  this 
period  the  exportation  of  corn  declined,  while,  as  the  author 
shews  us,  an  increase  took  place  in  the  produce  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  of  manufactures  and  trade.  In  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  consolidation  act,  and  the  year  1803, 
the  reader  is  callcil  upon  to  contemplate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  occasional  bounties,  and  the  progressive  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions.  'I'he  next  subject  of  consideration 
IS  the  imposition  of  the  new  restrictions  by  the  act  of  1804;  the 
grounds  of  which,  or  the  pretexts  on  which  it  was  founded,  are 
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examined,  its  inefficiency  in  excluding  the  foreign  grower  is 
proved,  and  a  method  is  pointed  out  by  which  Mr.  Comber 
thinks  that  object  might  be  really  accomplished.  These  topics 
are  handled  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chap- 
ters. 

The  historical  inquiry  being  thus  finished,  it  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  a  glimpse  into 
futurity.  We  are  now,  according  to  Mr.  Comber,  in  morefavour* 
able  circumstances  than  ever.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be 
adopted,  chicHy,  because  it  is  in  unison  with  the  author's  doc¬ 
trine,  that  when  a  country  advances  in  arts  and  manufactures,  she 
advances,  paripassUy  in  a  liberal  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Now  Great  Britain  is  at  present  farther  advanced  than 
ever  in'  arts  and  manufactures,  therefore  is  she  better  supplied 
with  provisions.  Siiod  erat  demonstrandum. 

The  legislative  regulations  of  the  country,  however,  which 
Mr.  Comber’s  good  sense,  and  his  more  than  ordinary  infor. 
Illation,  enable  him  to  see  through  pretty  clearly,  lead  him  to 
apprehend  considerable  inconveniences  for  the  future,  while 
our  laws  prevent  the  formation  of  those  stocks  and  supplies 
which  the  natural  course  of  things  would  otherwise  provide  as 
a  security  against  deficient  crops.  The  situation  of  Europe, 
portentous  as  it  seems,  in  his  account  forebodes  no  peculiar 
scenes  of  evil  to  this  country,  with  regard  to  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  legislature  has  sometimes  had  recourse  to  the  suspen* 
sion  of  distilling  from  grain  during  seasons  of  scarcity.  The 
author,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  examines  this  resource, 
and  justly  describes  it  as  a  very  inefficient  expedient. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  have  been  somewhat  severe  upon 
this  work,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  devoid  of  utility.  It  is  of  some 
importance  to  contemplate,  in  one  view,  the  histoncal  facts 
connected  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  country,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  our  history  ;  and  though  the 
author  is  not  a  master  of  his  subject,  those  must  be  very  well 
acquainted  with  it  indeed,'  who  will  find  nothing  in  his  book 
to  instruct  them.- 
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desire  to  discover  what  is  secret  and  obscure,  is,  like 
other  inherent  propensities  of  our  nature,  sometimes  in* 
dulged  to  excess,  or  directed  to  improper  objects*  The  mental 
power  and  activity  which  may  be  successfully  employed  in 
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rliicichitin^  sonio  important  <iepartmcnt  of  Aft  and  Sci- 

<nu*c’,  or  in  lioveloning  trnifts  closolv  oonnectrd  with  the  wcl\- 
Indiig  of  man,  sninetimos  exhausts  itself  in  inouiries  concerh- 
inj^  snhjeels  wiiicli,  if  they  couhi  In'  exhihiteu  in  the  light  of 
day,  would  hiiji*  neither  beauty  nor  excellence  to  recommend 
them  to  our  regard.  If  one  could  he  divested  of  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  intellect,  much 
entertainment  might  he  derived  from  watching  the  operation 
of  this  principle,  when  it  takes  ])ossession  of  a  mind  not 
careful  to  distinguish  pursuits  whi<‘h  are  trifling  and  useless 
from  sucli  as  are  dignifled  in  their  nature  and  beticticial  in 
their  etiects.  It  leads  many  men,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  dive 
to  ilu'  bottom  of  the  ocean,  for  the  sake  of  a  pchlde. 

It  app('ars  to  ns  to  be  a  perversion  of  our  natural  inmii- 
siliveness,  wlien  we  pry  curiously  into  things  because  tliey 
are  obscure,  and  pass  over  what  is  clear  and  obvious.  We 
Ikivc  often  been  a  little  surprised  at  some  of  our  literary 
aequuiiuance,  who,  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  or  a  rtiiue.d  ablu*v,  would  pay  U(»  attention  to  the 
plain  ami  entire  insc  riptioiis  of  the  place,  but  choose  to  tix 
their  stand  heibre  some  mouldering  stone,  which  l)ore  the 
a|^])earance  of  having  heen  otiec  lettered,  but  which  it  is 
now  ahsolultdy  iiupossihle  to  rea«i  ;  and  they  would  delight 
ihemselves  in  hlliiig  up  broken  sentences,  or  attempting  to 
decypher  luutihitt'd  characters,  wiiicli  the  hand  of  time  hail 
convened  into  pure  hieroglv  pf.ies.  Hut*  wliile  they  have 
heen  occupied  with  lliese  enchanting  puzzles  without  the 
least  use,  one  or  two  of  ihe  parlv,  who  could  not  cope  with 
tht'iii  in  intellectual  vigor,  liavv  acquired  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  spot.  Certain  men  seem  to  be 
in  love  witii  rust,  and  mutilation,  and  decay,  d  liey  j^refer 
a  com  because  it  is  oxydated,  and  a  figure  hoeause  it  lias 
I  )st  a  nost*,  and  a  monument  because  it  is  half  crumbled 
ituo  dust,  'riicy  art'  literally  fo.ul  of  obscurity  in  their  re- 
jfearelies,  like  the  bird  of  niglii,  wlm  would  rather  look  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  nocturnal  skv,  from  an  ivy-mantled 
tower,  than  soar  towards  the  suii.  'rhey  will  even  search  for 
ditticultics,  and  indulge  an  unnatural  exultation  when  truths, 
which  were  supposed  to  bo  well  understood,  arc  by  some 
^iintrivnnce  thrown  into  the  davk.  Onr  readers  must  be  well 
aware  that  this  perversion  of  an  useful  principie  of  our  nature 
docs  not  confnu^  itself  to  coins,  statues,  and  tomb-stones. 
Kvery  topic  of  Art  or  Science  vnIucIi  is  liable  to  question 
and  disputation,  it  puiNues  as  lawful  prey.  How  then  could 
antient  jiocsy  escape,  which  lias  so  ninny  references  to 
ebsoloU'  cusKuns,  annihilated  combinations  of  thought, 
iciirc  individuals,  and  uiiccrUiin  places  ?  For  many  ceiituiies, 
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th(»  scene 'of  the  evploits.celebrateil  in  die  Iliad  was. pene-* 
rally  supposed  to  be  known.  Alexander  tbouplit  he  knew 
where  to  tiiid  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  conpralulaied  iuA 
shade  on  the  fame  which  Homer  had  .besioweq.  Antigonus 
could  without  hesitation  determine  ihe  »site  off  ancient  Troy, 
in  order  to  ertH*t  anothe*  mapnilicent.  city  as  its  representa¬ 
tive.  dhirace,  in  dissuading  Augustus,  from  rebuilding  the 
town  to  whieh  the  Romans  traced  their  origiit,  would  liavo 
cxulunl  in  being  able  lo  say,  “  Its  place  is  not  to  be  hujod.'* 
It  was  rese  rved  for  ‘modern  tinws,  etVeclually  to  deprive  tho 
traveller  of  the  pleiisure  of  contemplating  spots  rendered 
interesting  by  delightful  recolUictions,  and  to  confine  his 
enjovmont,  even  when  ‘on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  among 
the  Ionian  isles,  as  much  to  tlui  unreal  picture  of  the  Muse^s 
painting,  as  if  he  had  remained  in  the  west  of  Eprone.  Wo 
need  not  remind  our  classical  readers,  of  the  keen  disputes 
which  have  lately  been  agitated  respecting  the  scenes  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Iliad.  Nobody  knows,  mm,  where  the  Soa- 
mander  and  Simois  flowed,  or  where  the  Grecian  camp  was^ 
pitched,  or  even  where  'I'roy  itself  stood.  In  trutli,  we  inusi 
call  this  the  iron  age  of  criticism.  The  sceptical  spirit,  which 
began  by  qticstioning  maxims  of  politics,  and  doctiines  of 
religion,  ha>  insinuated  itself  into  every  branch  of  liti*ra- 
ture  ;  and  one  effect  of  its  busy  interference  is  to  rob  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  our  earth  of  all  their  ac(|uired.and  ex¬ 
trinsic  fascination,  and,  as  it  were  by  a  knight's  disenchanting 
born,  to  sterilize  a  paradise,  and  demolish  a  magniliceut 
palace.  From  the  Iliad,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Odyssey, 
For  some  time  past,  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot,  respect¬ 
ing  the  places  described  in  the  latter  poem.  And  the  con- 
w'quence  already  produced  is  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  situation.  Tlie  final  result  will  be  a 
determined  denial  of  their  existence.  It  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
covered,  that  there  vras  no  such  island  as  Ithaca  ;  and  Uien,  by 
the  most  necessary  of  all  inferences,  that  there  was  no  port  of 
Pliorcys,  no  Rock  Korax,  or  fount  of  Arcthusa,  no  garden 
of  Laertes,  or  palace  of  Lllysscs.  Let  thus  much  be  re- 
niarkcd  on  the  spirit  and  result  of  modem  researches  into 
iome  branches  of  ancient  literature.  ^V’e  now  proceed  to  the. 
Work  before  us.  Mr.  Gell  felt  a  strong  dispobltion  to  believe 
that  the  description  of  places,  in  Homer,  were  not  the  inspired 
originals  of  a  creative  Muse,  but  the  correct  and  sober  imira. 
tions  of  specific  archetypes  in  nature.  Hence  he  undertook 
*  voyage  for  the  purpose  at  examining  the  Troad;  and  pro-, 
dncod  the  *  Topography  of  Troy.’ — He  has  lately  visite*!  the 
Mediterranean  again,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Ithaca,  and  proving  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
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was  conversant  with  the  scenery  of  that  island,  and  depicted 
it  in  his  poem.  It  it  only  witli  the  antiquities  of  Ithaca  that 
we  have  any  concern  at  present. 

The  general  question,  whether  the  Island,  described  under 
this  name  by  Homer,  any  part  of  the  material  world,  we 
consider  to  be  interesting  ana  important  to  those  only  who 
visit  the  East.  It  is  allowed,  the  pleasures  of  travellers  must 
be  infinitely  enhanced,  when  they  combine,  with  tlie  emotions 
raised  by  the  actual  beauty  of  the  scenes  themselves,  s 
thousand  glowing  remembrances  which  restore  for  a  moment 
the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  admiration  and  the  more  sober 
end.chastened  joys  of  riper  taste.  They  find  the  scenery  of 
nature  enriched  and  decorated  with,  beauties  and  eneham- 
ments,  far  beyond  what  colour,  magnitude,  form,  and  motion 
can  bestow.  But  to  the  multitude  of  scholars,  who  must  rest 
contented  with  what  knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  shores  of  Asia  a  chart  mil  supply,  the  question  w  hether 
hhaca  exists  or  not,  is  almost  indificreiit.  The  pleasure 
which  any  one  receives  from  the  local  descriptions  of  Homer, 
arises  purely  from  their  resemblance  to  general  nature.  If 
he  has  seen  mountains,  and  rocks,  and  clear  springs  issuing 
from  the  sides  of  hills,  he  is  qualified  to  hear  with  deli^M 
the  Muse  who  celebrates  those  grand  or  soothing  scenes.  The 
clescription  of  the  garden  of  F.den  in  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  the  I 
island  of  Pleasure  in  the  Faery  Queen,  imparts  delight,  tliough 
it  has  no  exact  model  in  nature ;  and  perhaps  in  *an  equal 
degree  with  those  descriptions  which  are  faithful  copies  of 
w'ell  known  scenes.  Nor  is  the  present  question  of  any  import, 
ance  in  elucidating  ancient  geography.  For  when  we  have  con¬ 
verted  the  Poets  into  Topographers  as  much  as  we  please, 
the  relative  situation  of  places,  so  far  as  their  painting  has 
exhibited  them,  will  remain  among  the  obscurest  inquiries 
of  literature.  Soon  after  Sir*  Thomas  More  published  hit 
Utopia,  a  learned  Frenchman  found  out  its  situation  in  the 
map  of  the  world  ;  and  being  engaged  at  that  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  tractate  on  Geography,  he  delineated  the  newly 
discovered  country  about  53  degrees  north  latitude,  and  63  weat 
longitude.  The  same  gentleman  would  probably  have  availed 
himself  of  the  travels  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  if  they  had 
been  extant.  And  if  he  had  undertaken  to  construct  a  chart 
of  tlie  ancient  world, he  might  with  the  same  felicity  have 
diosen,  for  his  authority  and  guide,  the  voyages  of  Ulysses, 
•related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  wanderings  of  L)  in  the  Proniet 
theus  Cluiined  of  i^^schylus.  This  uncertainty  as  to  places 
Joes  not  in  the  least  invalidate,  the  authority  ot  Homer  in  uU 
pictures  of  ancient  manners,  or  his  reference  to  traditional 
events.  The  fiction  of  places  and  personages  is  p/erfectly 
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reconcilable  uith  accurate  doscriptions  ot*  Inunan  chiinictcu: 
and  the  celebration  of  real  exploit.  Kiit  akhou^h  this  que^ 
tion  of  the  situation  or  existence  of  Ithaca  is  but  latle  iivteresN 
inir  to  tliosc  vvho  design  not  .to  visit  die  Ionian  isles,  our  oiKt^ 
compels  us  to  weigh  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr*  GeH, 
iuul  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  cause. 

It  is  rather  a  disadvantage  in  the  inquiry,  tliat  Ithaca  and 
its  sceiR^ry  are  uientioned  but  rarely  by  Homer.  The  BarJ, 
it  seems,  wished  to  write  a  poem  which  might  comprchemi 
most  of  the  marvellous  recitals  brought  hofne  by  men  who 
had  visited  distant  parts.  And  he  justly  imagined  that  the 
return  of  Ulvsses  from  Trov,  would  furnish  him  witli  a  con- 
venient  vehicle  lor  the  communication  of  this  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  to  his  contemporaries.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  suitors,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  circumstances 
which  happened  in  Ithaca,  may  properly  be  considered  as  a 
subordinate  appendage  to  assist  the  main  purpose  of  the 
poet.  As  the  Odyssey  cliielly  consists  of  relations  concerning 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  is  there¬ 
fore  but  seldom  brought  into  notice.  When  it  is  described, 
however,  we  meet  with  so'  much  apparent  precision,  and 
features  so  discriminative  Seem  to  be  pouftrayed,  that  the 
scholar  may  easily  be  led  to  believe  thiU  lie  knows  exactly 
wliere  to  look  for  it,  and  that  he  should  recognize  it  the 
moment  it  was  seen.  Homer  has  mentioned  its  relative  situa¬ 
tion  to  other  islands,  described  its  general  and  characteristic 
ujipearance,  and  painted  some  singular  and  permanent  Bcene:^ 
helonging  to  it.  We  will, -without  entering  into  detail  more 
than  appears  absolutely  necessary,  VH>g  the  aUention  of  our 
readers  to  i‘ach  of  those  particulars ;  and  as  we  go  along  we 
filiall  compare  the  descriptions  of  the  with  the  communi¬ 
cations  w'nich  Mr.  Cell  has  made  respecting  the  Island  whicli 
he  athrnis  to  be  the  Ithaca  of  Hoiiu^r. 

Ulysses,  giving  an  necount  of  himself  to  Alcinous,  ()<l.  ix. 
21,  describes  the  relative  situation  of  liis  country  as  follows. 

NxuTao)  y  l9ax»jv  tv  ayrn 

Nr^iTov,  tuoTi^vXXoVy 

rioXXa*  vxitTXsat  ^a>.«  c^t^ov  aXXtjXtirt, 

AaXi;^*o»  2a/x>j  t*,  xa»  uK»j*«rja  ZaxvfOof, 

AvTfi  'TavvTTtfTxrn  lo  aX*  Krnact 

It^o;  ^Oyoy*  (a*  T*  xvujyt  vfu  7*  niXioyrt)* 

Anotlior  circumstance  is  mentioned,  Od.  iv.  844,  of  some  iin- 
poriancc  to  thoipresent  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

F.r*  7»j  vnero^  aX#  ti7«’js(5*7» 

Mtxcnyvf  l€ax»KT£  Sa/^oioTi  TcniraXojcrvUf 

«  fiiyaXn*  4*  m  »ayXo;^o*  ai/rn 

Vol.  V.  '  F 
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Now  it  is  most  mortifying  to  the  scholar,  who  sails  up  tlie 
Mediterranean  with  the  pleasing  confidence  that  he  sliall 
succeed  in  his  researches,  to  tind  no  island 'in  such  a  situation. 
A  reference  to  the  map  shews  that  Cephallonia  is  the  num 
w’estern  of  the  cluster  of  islands  in  that  quarter.  In  thii 
difficulty  Mr.  Cell  avails  himself  of  the  easy  resource  qf 
amending  tlie  passage  which  describes  the  situation  ot  Ithaca. 
If  his  hypothesis  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Poel,  the  Po« 
must  bend  to  his  hypotlu'sis.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  mountain.  The  learned 
Brvant  leads  the  wav  in  this  violation  of  the  text.  In 
exchange  for  “  ou  t*  t*  he  proposes 

*‘aiTa^  ant/Si.”  But  this  alteration  is  of  no  service:  it  is  not 
sufficiently  violent ;  only  a  part  of  the  difficulty  is  removed 
by  it.  What  is  the  use  of  shewing  tliat  Same  was  not  eaa 
of  Ithaca,  unless  the  expression  can  be  disposed  of  which  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Ithaca  was  west  of  Same  ?  The  beginning  o( 
the  line  ripo*  which  relates  to  the  island  of  Ulyssei, 

requires  alteration  as  much  as  the  latter  part,  which  refen 
to  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
passage  to  Mr.  Gell's  and  the  learned  Bryant’s  wislies.  TIjc 
reader  will  of  course  remember  that  if  tliis  licence  of  emen 
dation  be  allowed,  any  difficulty  may  be  removed,  and  ant 
hypothesis  established.  Sir  Geo.  \\  iieeler,  who  has  written 
on  this  subject,  affirms  the  rock  of  Aotaco  to  be  Ithaca,  withou: 
ai;y  regard  to  this  difficulty  in  the  |)oem,  and  only  because 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  magnitude  of  tliat  island  does  n« 
agree  with  the  modern  Theaki.  M.  Chevalier,  who  some 
lime  a^o  published  an  account  of  Ithaca,  did  not  disturb 
himsell  with  tJiese  repugnancies  ;  but  assuming  the  pleasant 
persuasion  that  Theaki  was  the  disputed  land,  he  proceafe 
with  Francogallican  gaiety  and  ease  to  the  description  of  i 
low  IIS,  its  delightful  prospects,  and  interesting  scenes,  w  ill 
ever  having  touched  at  one  of  its  ports. 

'rhe  mention  of  Asteris  by  the  poet  contributes  to  th 
a  thicker  darkness  over  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  n 
indefatigable  search  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  it.  Hen 
Mr.  Gell  shall  be  heard  for  himself. 

*  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  Homer  tool 
his  idea  of  Asteris  from  the  rock  of  Dascallio,  or  from  the  prornontor 
ofChelia,  did  the  word  N'js-a;  admit  of  the  interpretation  peninsula,  as  we 
as  island  —This,  however,  though  admitted  in  compound  words,  does 
seem  consistent  with  the  received  opinion  of  the  best  scholars-  Hi^ 
speaking  of  Asteris,  says  that  it  lay  off  Ithaca,  in  the  open  sea ;  f 
Homer  describes  it  as  in  the  channel,  and  there  is  no  island  off  Ithaca  c 
the  open  sea.  In  fact,  all  the  accounts  of  that  author,  whether  R 
Uting  to  the  geography  or  nntuial  curiosities  of  Ithaca,  are  entirely  ti 
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bulous.  Chelia  fieeins  to  denve  its  name  either  from  XnXo;  or  Xnxn,  « 
point  running  into  the  sea  ; — such  in  effect  is  the  nature  of  the  place*  1 
IS  evident  that  there  is  a  good  port  on  the  left  of  the  capet  and  there  is  also 
an  inlet  at  the  isthmus,  which  joins  Chelia  to  Same  on  the  right.  These 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  suitors,  and  no  place  could 
have  been  so  well  chosen  for  the  interception  of  a  vessel  returning  from 
Pylos* 

It  is  hot  absolutely  impossible  that  some  physical  change  may  have 
joined  Chelia  to  the  shore  of  Same,  cither  by  an  accuroulaticm  of  sand,  or 
by  the  shock  of  earthquakes :  yet  this  is  carryirrg  conjecture  nther  too 
far.  It  is  united  to  Cephallonia,  by  low  land  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  imagine  that  a  city  ever  stood  on  that  isthmus,  as  it  would  have  been 
close  to  Same.  The  point  of  Chelia  stretches  from  Same  about  half  way 
across  the  channel,  towards  Ithaca,  and  the  ordinary  paasage  to  Cc- 
phallonia  is  from  Aito  to  that  promontory.  Homer  seems  to  allude  to 
this  situation  of  Asteris,  in  the  speech  of  Minerva  to  1  elemuchus,  where 
that  goddess  informs  the  prince,  that  tlie  suitors  lie  in  ambush  at  the 
ferry  between  Ithaca  and  the  rugged  bamc.  Now  the  situation  of  Same 
and  Ithaca  being  known,  the  position  of  Asteris  might  be  .more  easily 
determined  :  while  the  examination  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject/  pp.  bS— 85* 

This,  tlien,  is  the  plain  statement,  which  is  doubtless  suffi¬ 
ciently  disco uragirtg.  Homer  declares  Ithaca  to  be  the  most 
western  of  the  Ionian  isles,  and  affirms  that  Asteris,  a  smalt 
island  witii  a  good  port,  lies  bctwiren  it  and  Same.  Now 
the  Modern  Ithiica  is  east  of  Same,  and  Asteris  is  n(  t  to 
he  found.  In  spile  of  these  inconsistences,  Mr.  Cell  persists 
in  believing  Theaki  to  be  the  Ithaca  of  Homer ;  and  goes 
on  to  particularize  and  depict  its  scenery,  as  the  certaih 
archetypes  of  the  poet’s  description. 

The  general  ^  and  characteristic .  appearance  of  Theaki 
agrees  with  the  expressions  of  the  Odyssey  respecting  Ithaca. 
It  is  rocky,  barren,  and  mountainous,  abounding  in  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  use  of  horses. 
But  this  coincidence  loses  its  eflect,  because  it  is  not  the  only 
island  in  this  part  of  the  world  distinguished  by  a  similar 
appearance.  Aotaco  is  of  the  same  rocky  irregular  aspect ; 
and  Sir  Geo.  Wheeler,  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  of 
inferior  size,  contends  that  it  is  the  Ithaca  of  the  poet.  We 
may  therefore  dispatch  this  part  of  the  cause  with  the  brief 
mention  already  made. 

If,  then,  no  argument  can  be  educed  from  the  general  ap-  ’ 
pcaranee  of  the  island,  and  if  there  be  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
lerence  between  the  relative  situation  of  the  poetic  Ithaca, 
and  the  real  Theaki ;  is  it  not  useless  and  nugatory  to  enter 
into  a  minute  examination  of  the  smaller  parts,  and  discri¬ 
minative  scenery  of  the  latter?  or  can  a  multitude  of  inci¬ 
dental  resemWanccs,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  overbalance. 
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t\ie  o\>jrction,  tliat  Thcaki  is  not  west  of  Satuei  and  that  there 
is  no  Astrris  l)etweiMi  tlic  two  islands  ? 

The  incidental  resenthlanci's  which  Mr.  G.  saw',  or  thought 
he  saw,  were  so  miniemus  and  striking,  that  no  doulK  is  Ie4l 
in  his  own  ndnd  of  the  identity  of  the  Modern  and  Ancient 
Ithaca.  In  his  o])inion  it  seems  more  prt)bahlc  that  ilje 
difficult  passages  should  l)e  corrupted,  than  that  TheaU 
alioulj  not  be  the  island  of  Ulysses,  when  its  scenery  so 
ehmdy  corresponds  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Odyssc}'.  U 
would  he  ii  very  grievous  fault  indeed,  if  Mr.  G.  had  con¬ 
spired  with  the  learned  Br}*ant  to  purloin  a  part  of  the  conse- 
ci^ted  text  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  without  some  cogent 
reason  for  the  sacrilege  ;  or  to  inernst  his  precious  metal 
with  their  alloy,  without  some  powerful  plea  for  the  pro- ! 
fanation.  Whether  such  coincidences  are  pointed  out  and  I 
substantiated,  as  will  justify  the  supposition  that  the  passa^a 
.in  question  are  corrupted,  will  ho  seen  as  we  proceed.  'Ihe 
classical  reader,  we  Jiope,  will  not  he  unwilling  to  see  tlic 
description  of  the  poet  brought  into  con)narisoii  with  Mr. 
Gell’s  survey  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  Tneaki.  We  wish 
the  author  had  arranged  the  parts  of  his  performance  from 

the  journey  of  Ulysses,  rather  than  his  own  tour  of  the 

island.  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  superiority  of  this  method, 
for  placing  the  present  question  in'  the  most  liiminons  view, 
that  we  have  transposed  the  diffierent  scenes  described  in  the 
present  work,  and  thrown  tliem  into  the  order  suggested 
by  the  pomn. 

When  I'lysscs  is  brought  hy  the  Plnvacians  to  tlie  shores 
of  Itlsaca,  he  is  landed  in  the  port  of  Phorcys,  which  the 
poet  descriht's  at  large.  I'hnt  we  may  not  disfigure  our 
pages  with  long  Greek  citations,  and  protract  the  limits  of 
our  critique  too  far,  we  re(|ueNt  the  reader  to  give  himself 

the  trouble  to  turn  to  Od.  xiii.  9Q.  n;  rr*  ike. 

Let  him  then  compare  with  that  description  the  following 
account  of  Dexia. 

*  To  avoid  the  fatigues  of  a  long  walk,  wc  took  a  boat  to  convey  u! 
from  Bathi  to  the  ruins  ofacitadd  now  called  Aito,  or  Palalo  Castro, 
supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  tlie  residence  of  Ulysses.  We 
passed  the  pretty  ish't  of  St.  Pantocratera,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  pro¬ 
jecting  promontories,  which  form  tlie  entrance  of  that  division  of  the 
gulph  called  Bathi.  On  the  right  lay  the  little  rock  of  Cas^rbo,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  anotlier  inlet,  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dexia,  a 
word  significant  td  its  position  on  the  right  hand  of  those  who  enter  the 
port  of  Bathi. 

‘  Ihe  shore  of  TK'xia  nearly  resembles  in  sha^re  the  figure  of  a  hor8^ 
shoe,  its  southern  extremity  terminating  in  a  rock  of  conic  form,  which 
divides  it  from  Bathi.  The  projecting  rock  on  the  north  of  the  entrant 
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exhibits  the  Testt^a  of  a  cave  of  ^sklerable  ma^itiide>  In  the  formatioii 
of  wliich  art  has  been  ciUJcd  in  to  aMist  the  ordinary  operatiooa  of  notune. 
From  tliis  cave  the  interior  of  the  nort  of  l>exia  preaenu  a  beach  cea* 
si&ting  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  sloping  so  gradwy  into  the  tea  thao 
lioats  may  be  drawn  upon  the  land  without  difficulty  a  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable,  as  a  sandy  shore  is  rarely  to  l>e  found  in  Jthaca*  At 
the  head  of  the  port  are  a  few  cultivated  terraces  and  vineyards,  spotted 
with  olive  and  almond  trees.  The  cave  has  now  lost  its  covering,  the 
stones  lying  conrenicntly  for  the  use  of  the  masons  ernployed  in  bmldin^ 
the  town,  and  I  shoold  have  quitted  the  inland  without  seeing  it,  U  no 
one  imagined  we  could  wish  to  tee  its  remfiinsi  if  one  ftf  the  nersoos  who 
had  been  active  in  its  demolition  had  not  fortonately  heard  of  our  auxietp 
to  discover  a  cavern  near  Ihithi. 

‘  'I  he  old  people  recollect  the  roof  pctfcct,  and  many  about  the  age 
of  twenty-five  remember  it  only  half  destroyed, 

‘  The  rubbish  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  coveririg  lies  over* 
spread  and  filled  up  the  wliolc  area  ot  the  cave  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
depth  cannot  be  ascertaint'd  without  digging;  but  the  pavement 
hare  been  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  its  Icngtli  it  at 
least  sixty  feet,  and  its  breadth  exceeds  thirty.  'J'he  aides  have  been 
hewn  .ind  rendered  perpendicular  with  some  labour.  It  is  close  to  tJit 
sea,  being  only  separated  by  that  portion  of  rock  which  served  to  support 
the  roof  when  rt  was  entire.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  south, 
at  which  commences  the  sandy  beach,  is  a  niche,  whkh  on  bein^  clears 
from  the  soil  and  stones,  presented  a  species  of ,  basin,  retembhi^  thoee 
which  are  usually  found  in  the  w'alls  of  old  churches  in  England.  Therr 
is  another  of  similar  construction  near  the  centre  of  the  same  side,  and 
above  botli  are  certain  small  clutuneU  cut  in  the  rock,  which  have  served 
iur  the  passage  of  water  into  the  basins,  and  some  are  in  conse(|uence 
encrusted  with  stalactites,  while  others,  where  the  water  no  longer  trickles, 
are  tenanted  by  l)ees. 

‘  The  cave  has  been  entered  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
southern  extremitv  ;  the  former  wa<,  however,  smaller  than  the  lattel, 
and  must  have  afforded  rather  an  inconvenient  descent  to  the  cavern.  It 
is  now  called  by  the  people  of  the  islimd  m;  ro  aam^ntiov,  or  the  care 
of  Di  xta.  They  are  entirely  unable  to  account  for  its  formatton,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  roof  by  the  Greeks,  who  entertain  the  most  profound 
veneration  even  for  the  vestiges  ot  a  church,  is  a  most  decisive  proof  that 
it  never  sen  ed  for  the  celebration  of  Christian  ceremonies.'  pp. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  objections  to  tlie  identity  of  Dexia 
nnd  the  port  of  Phorcys  will  present  themselves.  Strabo 
denies  that  Itlmca  contained  any  spot  which  exaetly  corres¬ 
ponded  to  Homer’s  description.  It  may  also  be  asserted, 
ilmt  a  port  with  a  lofty  precipice  in  the  back  ground,  and 
Jtn  exca^iited  thoroughfare  through  the  rock  to  the  tipper 
J^tirface,  is  a  scene  so  common,  that  ft  poet  mny*  describe  it 
without^  designing  a  specific  harbour.  An  English  sailor  will 
inform  us  of  several  similar  5])ots  round  our  own  shores; 
ynd  some  gcograpliers  affirm  that  there  is  such  an  oiie  near 
^’ape  Carthage,  on  the  African  coast.  It  is  certain' that  tfi® 
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port  into  which  the  ship  of  ^neas  is  driven  after  the  storm* 
in  the  Tuscnn  sea,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  port  of 
Phorcys.  Virgil’s  description  is  evidently  an  elegant  version 
of  the  passage  in  Hoiner»  The  Mantuan  poet  must  therefore 
iiave  considered  the  description  of  the  port  of  Phorcys  of 
a  general  nature,  in  which  he  might  with  propriety  imitate 
bis  master ;  or  he  knew  there  was  a  similar  harbour  on  the 
African  coast ;  of  wh’ch  suppositions  the  one  goes  to  destroy 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cell,  aiid  .the*  other  to  invalidate  it  by 
atimitting  a  plurality  of  similar  scenes,  and  rendering  the 
appropriation  of  the  passage  in  question  to  a  specific  spot 
pr import ionably  difhcult  and  uncertain. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 
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T  \^erc  surely  to  be  wished,  that  every  man  had  a  competent 
i‘<  quain  ance  with  the  laws  and  cousiaution  of  the  country 
to  \nhich  he  belongs.  Patriotism  is  a  blind  and  irrational  im¬ 
pulse,  unless  it  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  we 
are  called  to  secure,  and  the  privileges  we  propose  to  defend.* 
In  a  tyrannical  state,  it  is  natural  for  the  ruling  power  to 
cju  rish  )olitical  ignorance,  which  can  alone  reconcile  men 
to  th  tan.*^*  surrender  of  their  natural  rights.  The-  diffusion 
of  light  and  knowledge  is  very  unfavourahle  to  ill-founded 
pretensions  of  every  sort,  hut  to  none  more  t!)hn  the  cnefoach* 
ments  of  arbitrary  power  and  lawless  violence.  The  more  wc 
explore  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be 
reconciled  to  take  up  our  residence  in  it.  But  the  venerable 
fabric  of  the  British  constitution,  our  hereditary  mansion, 
whether  it  he  tried  by  the  criterion  of  convenience  or  of 
beauty,  of  ancient  prescription  or  of  practical  utility,  will  beat 
the  most  rigid  examination  ;  and  the  more  it  is  contemplated, 
will  be  the  more  admired. 

The  Romans  were  so  conscious  of  the  importance  of  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  rising  gencr;  lion  an  early  knowledge  of  their  laws 
and  constitution,  that  the  contents  of  the  twelve  tables  w’cre 
committed  to  memory,  and  formed  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
public  instruction.  They  were  sensible  that  what  lays  hold  of 
the  mind  at  so  early  a  period,  is  not  only  likely  to  be  long  re¬ 
membered,  but  is  almost  sure  to  command  venerfltion  and 
respect.  We  arc  not  aware  that  similar  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  British  youth  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  our  admirable  constitution,  not  inferior  surely  to  that  of  the 
Koinau  republic  ;  a  defect  in  the.  system  of  education,  which 
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the  circumstances  of  the  present  crisis  loudly  call  upon  us  to 
supply*  When  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation  is 
tlireatcncdy  when  unexampled  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and 
perhaps  the  utmost  efforts  of  patience  and  of  persevering 
courage  exerted  for  our  preservation,  an  attachment  to  that 
constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of  ail  our  prosperity,  cannot* 
be  too  zealously  promoted,  or  too  deeply  felt.  It  is  a  just 
and  enlighteiHxl  estimate  of  the  invaluable  blessings  that 
constitution  secures,  which  alone  can  make  us  sustain  our 
present  burdens  without  repining,  as  well  as  prepare  us  for 
greater  privations  and  severer  struggles.  For  this  reason,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  performance  before  us  as  a  most 
seasofiable  publication.  One  cause  of  the  attention  of  youth 
being  so  little  directed  to  our  national  laws  and  constitution,* 
in  schools,  is  probably  the  want  of  suitable  books.  Wc  have 
an  abundance  of  learned  and  able  writers  on  these  subjects; 
but  few,  if  any,  that  are  c|uite  adapted  to  the  purpose  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  Millar's  is  a  very  profound  and  ori¬ 
ginal  work  ;  but  it  supposes  a  great  deal  of  previous  know¬ 
ledge,  without  which  it  can  be  scarcely  understood,  and  is 
in  every  view  better  adapted  to  aid  the  researches  of  an  anti¬ 
quary,  or  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  answ'cr  the 
end  of  an  elementary,  treatise.  De  Lolme's  performance  may 
be  deemed  more  suitable  ;  yet,  able  and  ingenious  as  it  is, 
it  labours  uiidef  some  essential  deficiencies,  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  elemqfjtary  work.  There  is  in  it  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
fined  speculation^  ah  eagerness  to  detect  and  display  latent 
unthought  of  excellences,  in  the  frame  of  government,  which 
is  very  remote  from  the  simplicity  requisite  in  the  lessons  of 
youth.  Of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  it  wotild  be  presump¬ 
tuous  in  us  to  attempt  an  eiilogiuin,  after  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  outline  that 
was  ever  given  of  any  science.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
luminous  arrangement,  the  vast  comprehension,  and  wc  may 
venture  to  add  from  the  best  authorities,  tlie  legal  accuracy 
of  this  wonderful  performance,  which,  in  style  and  composi¬ 
tion,  is  distinguished  by  an  unafTected  grace,  a  majestic 
simplicity,  which  can  only  be  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
its  liigher  qualities.  Admirable,  however,  as  these  commeiu 
taries  are,  it  is  obvious  that  they  arc  much  too  voluminous 
and  elaborate  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  English  constitution.  We  do  therefore 
most  sincerely  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance 
of  a  work,  which  we  can  safely  recommend  as  well  fitted  to 
supply  a  chasm  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
book  before  us  is,  in  every  view,  well  adapted  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth  ;  the  clear  and  accurate  information  H 
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conveys  upon  a  most  iiiiporlant  subject,  and  the  truly  Chris, 
tian  tincture  of  its' maxims  and  principles,  are  well  calcu* 
latcd  to  enlart^c  the  understanding  and  improve  die  heart, 
^V’’e  beg  leave  particularly  to  recomnunul  it  to  the  attention 
of  schools,  in  which,  we  conceive,  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  might  Ix'  cultivated 
with  much  advantage,  as  forming  a  proper  preparation  tor 
the  active  scenes  of  life.  Legal  provisions  for  the  security  of 
the  best  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  are  the  result  of  so 
much  collective  wisdom  and  experience,  and  are  so  con¬ 
tinually  conversaTit  with  human  atlairs,  that  we  know'  no  study 
more  adaptc<l  to  invigorate  the  understanding,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  its  speculations.  'Flie 
close  cohesion  of  its  parts  tends  to  make  tlie  mind  severely 
argumentative,  while  its  continual  relation  to  the  state  of  I 
society  and  its  successire  revolutions,  fences  it  in  on  the  side  | 
of  metayihysical  abstraction  and  useless  theories.  What  we  ( 
look  upon  (for  the  reasons  already  mentioned)  to  he  a  most  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  study  at  all  times,  we  would  earnestly  re-  1 
commend  as  an  indispensable  duty  at  the  present  crisis.  j 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work  before  us  the  public  tnay  forrtt 
some  judgement,  when  we  inform  them  that  it  contains  w  hat, 
ever  is  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader  in  Blackstone} 
logctlier  with  much  useful  information  derived  from  Professor 
Christian,  I)e  Lolme,  and  various  other  eminent  authors.  Sonic 
will  be  ready  to  accuse  the  w  riter  of  having  canned  his  par¬ 
tiality  toward  whatever  is  established  too  far:  nor  dare  wc 
s.iy  tiio  charge  is  entirely  unfounded.  We  afo  not  disposed, 
linwever,  to  be  severe  upon  him  on  this  ncctnirit.  \Vc  wish' 
to  see  the  minds  of  our  youth  preoccupied  with  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  our  national  institutions.  We  would  wish  to 
see  them  animated  by  a  warm  and  generous  enthusiasm,  and 
to  defer  the  business  of  detecting  faults,  and  exposing  imper¬ 
fections,  to  a  future  period.  Let  ns  only  he  alldvved  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  policy  should  he  temperately  employed :  lest 
the  mind  should  surt’er  a  revulsion,  and  pass,  perhaps  rather 
abruptly,  from  implicit  admiration  to  the  contrary*  extreme; 
lest,  indignant  at  having  been  misled,  it  substitute  general 
ccnsm*e  for  undistinguishing  applause. 

We  wish  our  autlior  had,  in  common  with  Blackstone,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code. 
The  multiplicity  of  capital  punishments  we  shall  always  ton 
aider  as  a  reproach  to  the  English  nation,  though,  numerous 
us  they  kre,  they  bear  no  profKntion  to  what  they  would  be, 
were  the  law  permitted  to  take  its  course.  'I^be  offences 
fleemed  capital  by  the  common  law  are  few^  ;  the  sanguinary 
cuinplexion  of  the  criminal  law,  as  it  uotv  stands,  has  arisvA 
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from  the  injiklicious  tjfmperin^  of  tlic*  le<Tij*ldi5re.  tl.4  it 
;4|)peari  evident,  that  the  ctrtavU^  of  puni;thn»ent  will  restrain 
otfetidcrs  more  timn  Its  soTerity  ;  and  that,  when  men  nfft 
tempted  to  irans^re<;s,  they  do  not  wet^h  the  CitlolMment  they 
had  in  view,  agjiinjtt  the  penalty  awnrcled  hj*  law,  but  simply 
the  probability  of  detection  and  pnnisliment,  against  that  of 
impunity.  I.et  the  punishnjents  he  moderate,  and  this  will  be 
tlie  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  them  certain.  While 
nothing  can  exceed  the  trial  by  jtuy,  and  the  dignified  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  justice  is  adinimstered,  we  are  compelled 
to  look  upon  the  criminal  code  with  very  dilferent  emotions, 
and  earnestly  to  wisli  it  were  carefully  revised,  and  made  more 
hmnane,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  little  can  we  concur  with  the  author  before  us,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  he  sets  np  of  the  donation  of  pensidns  and  sinectift's, 
where  there  are  no  pretensions  of  personal  merit  or  horiourabl^i 
iervices.  Standing  quite  aloof  from  party  politics,  we  must 
affinn,  that  to  whatever  ext(Mit  Such  a  practice  (‘xists,  ^xactly 
in  the  same  proportioii  is  it  «i  source  of  public  calamity  and 
disgrace.  To  look  at  it,  as  our  author  dors,  on!}’  in  n  pccu- 
ciary  view,  is  to  neglect  the  principal  consideration.  It  is  i>ot 
merely  or  chicily  as  a  waste  of  public  motiev,  that  the  granting 
of  sinecures  and  pensions  to  the  nndesen  ing  ought  to  be  con¬ 
demned;  the  venality  and  corruption  it  indicates  and  pro. 
duces  is  its  worst  feature,  and  an  infallible  symptom  of  ft  <♦<*- 
dining  state.  With  these  exceptions,  we  have  aerompatli^ 
the  ftnlhor  with  almost  nniiUcrrnptcd  pleasure,  and  have,  berti 
highly  gratified  with  the  good  sense,  the  extciislte  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Unaffected  pi-ty  he  iliNplays  throughout  the 
work.  I'hough  a  firm  and  steady  chui*clunan  himself,  he 
manifests  a  truly  ('hristian  spirit  toward  the  prolestunt  dis- 
wmieis  ;  and  is  so  far  from  looking  with  an  evil  eye  on  the 
large  toleration  they  enjov,  that  he  conUMn))lfttt*K  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction  the  laws  on  which  that  toleration  is  founded. 

Of  tlie  style  of  this  work,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  thitt, 
without  aspiring  to  any  high  degree  of  ornament,  it  is  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  correct,  well  suited  to  the  subject  on  which  It 

Ciuploved. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  C.’s  manner  of  tliiuTving,  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  IVeforc  our  readers  the  following  just  and  ap- 
pfdpriate  remarks  on  duelling, 

'  DeiilKTatc*  duelling  falls  under  the  head  of  enftreit  malice  ;  and  the 
law  of  England  has  justly  fixed  the  crime  and  pnnishnu’nt  of  mdrder 
upon  both  the  principal  and  accessaries  of  this  most  nnehrtstian  practice. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  with  us  to  check  this  daring  viohttion  of  lUl 
law,  than  the  same  firmness  and  integrity  in  •the  trial  of  dtieiHtt*  v^ich 
^0  eminently  distinguish,  an  English  jury  on  all  othet  OCCUfioito* 
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*  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  what  are  men  of  honour  to  do,  if  they  mut 
not  appeal  to  the  pistol  and  the  sword  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  if  otn 
lemtleman  has  offended  another,  he  cannot  give  a  more  indisputable  proof 
of  genuine  courage,  than  by  making  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  faui^ 
and  asking  forgiveness  of  the  imured  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have 
received  an,  affront,  he  ought  fret'ly  to  forgive,  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgives 
of  God.  And  if  either  of  the  party  aggravate  the  'matter  by  sending 
a  ch.illenge  to  fight,  the  other  must  not  be  a  partaker  of  his  sin,  if  be 
would  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

*  Still,  rt  will  be  said  that  •  military  or  naval  man,  at  least,  must  not 
decline  a  challenge  if  he  would  maintain  the  character  of  a  man  of 
courage.  But  is  it  not  insulting  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  our  laws,  to  imagine  that  they  of  all  men  must  violate  them 
to  preserve  their  honour ;  since  the  King  has  expressly  forbidden  any 
military  man  to  send  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  upon  pain  of  being 
cashiered  if  an  officer;  and  of  suffering  corporal  punishment  if  a  non* 
commissioned  officer,  or  private  soldier.  Nor  ought  any  officer  or  soldier 
to  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge,  whom  his  Majesty  positively 
declares  he  considers  as  having  only  acted  in  ol)edience  to  his  royd 
orders^  and  fully  acquits  of  any  disgrace  that  may  be  attached  to  hit 
conduct  *.  Besides,  what  necessary  connection  is  there  between  the 
foolhardiness  of  one  who  risq^es  the  eternal  perdition  of  his  neighbour 
and  of  himself  in  an  unlawful  combat,  and  the  patriotic  bravery  of  him 
who,  when  duty  calls,  boldly  engages  the  enemy  of  his  king  and  country. 
None  will  dispute  the  courage  of  the  excellent  Colonel  Gardiner,  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  in  the  rebellion  in  1745.  Yet 
he  once  refused  a  challenge  with  i  is  dignified  remark  :  “  I  fear  sinning, 
though  I  do  not  fear  fighting  f.**  The  fact  is,  that  fighting  a  duel  ii 
so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  a  man’s  possessing  tf'ue  courage,  that  it  if 
an  infallible  mark  of  his  cowardice.  For  he  is  influenced  by  “  the  fear 
of  man,’*  whose  praise  he  lovefh  more  than  the  praise  of  God.* 


Art.  IX,  ylr.throfiologia  :  or  Dissertations  on  the  Form  and  Colour  of 
Man;  wiin  incidental  Remarks.  By  T  Jarrold,  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester.  4to.  pp.  261. 
Price  1/.  1/.  bds.  Cadell  and  Co.  Burditt.  1808. 

J^EFORE  we  entiT- on  the  examination  of  this  book,  wc 
have  to  apologize  for  neglecting  a  former  work  J  of  the 
same  benevolent  and  ingenious  author,  which  we  have 
hitherto^delayed  to  notice,  with  tlie  intention  of  considering 
it  at  Siime  future  time  with  several  other  publications  in  a 
general  discussion  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  theory  concerning  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  mean  while,  we  can  venture  to  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  opr  readers,  as  a  work  of  excellent 


*  *  See  Articles  of  War,  Sec.  7* 

f  *  See  Uodiidge’s  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  an  interesting  piece  of 
Biography,  woithy  the  perusal  of  every  officer  in  the  army  and  navy.* 

.  t*  D'usertotions  on  Man  :  being  an  Answer  to  Mr,  Malthuf’s  Essay  OB 
Populadoo,  8 VO.  lOs.  i>d.  Same  Publishers. 
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intention y  and  considerable  ingenuity,  though  by  no  means 
of  unimpeachable  correctness.  Dr.  J.  again  appears  before 
the  public  with  an  equally  commendable  design  :  ‘  to  remove 
every  unwarranted  prejudice  against  the  person  of  the  negro/ 
The  question,  respecting  the  rank  of  the  African  in  the  crea» 
tion,  IS  not  the  less  important  at  the  present  period,  when  tiie 
British  legislature  has,  at  length,  ventured  to  concede  to  him 
some  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  For  after  all  the  attention 
u'hich  his  cause  has  excited,  all  the  exertions  to  alleviate 
his  condition,  all  the  heart«felt  joy  that  has  been  felt  at  a 
prospect  of  his  emerging  from  the  abject  state  in  which  other 
men  have  placed  him;  should  it  be  proved,  that  he  is  merely- 
an  anthropomorphous  brute,  or  but  a  different  species  of 
Man,  (which  our  self-love  must  immediately  pronounce  in¬ 
ferior)  instead  of  having  approved  ourselves  the  friends  of 
humanity,  wo  have  been  insulting  it,  l)y  introducing  into  our 
society  an  ambitious  inferior,  or  a  dangerous  rival.  If  the 
Negro  be  of  a  different  genus,  only  a  well-shaped  Oran 
Outang,  we  have  as  unquestionable  a  right,  by  the  original 
grant  of  our  common  Maker,  (Genesis  ix.)  to  assert  a  property 
in  him,  and  render  him  subservient  to  our  wants,  as  we  have 
to  domesticate  the  Horse  or  tlie  Camel.  If  he  be  a  collateral 
species  of  our  own  genus,  prudeitce  calls  upon  us,  as  we 
value  our  own  superiority,  to  keep  him  in  subjection  ;  lest 
he  serve  us  in  the  same  way  as  in  many  places  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Hat  has  served  the  British.  Unless  we  are  convinced 
of  the  identity  of  our  own  species  with  his ; — that  is,  that  the 
progeny  of  the  Negro  may  in  a  scries  of  years  lose  the  parent's 
characteristic  colour  and  features,  and  the  progeny  of  the 
European  assume  them; — we  cannot  with  justice  and  safety, 
it  might  be  plausibly  urged,  admit  him  to  the  possession  of 
equal  rights  with  ourselves.  Since  the  shortness  of  our  lives 
prevents  the  decision  of  the  question  by  direct  experiments, 
we  must  endeavour  to  solve  it,  by  an  examination  of  Man  in 
his  present  state.  Bliimenbach,  in  his  Fragments^  disproves 
the  idea  that  Negroes  arc  inferior  in  mental  abilities  and 
reason ;  and  Dr.  J.  in  the  work  before  us  undertakes  to 
prove,  not  only  that  the  difference,  in  form  and  colour,  is  the 
conse(]uence  of  extraneous  causes,  but  that  their  form  and 
colour  are  in  many  respects  even  superiorto  our  own. 

We  w'ish  it  were  in  our  power  to  compliment  Dr.  Jarrold  on 
the  perspicuity  and  philosophical  strictness  of  his  reasonings; 
qualifications  so  necessary  in  a  subject  of  such  intricacy, 
and  which  be  occasionally  displays  to  considerable  extent. 
Hut  we  arc  too  frequently  obliged  to  apply  to  him  the  very 
accusation  he  preferred  himself,  on  a  former  occasion,  against 
the  celebrated  writer  whom  he  opposed.  *  The  research  of 
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iUe  pliiiojiophcr  e:^lrartincr  troth  frenn  clrmbtful  (n  klencc’do^i 
not  appt^ar ;  in  tho  placr.  of  it,  I  fancy  I  am  reading  the  speeck 
of  a  pleader,  who  is  endcaronring  to  say  all  that  is  farnurahh 
of  his  frieiuis,  and  all  tliat  is  discrcnJttabIc  of  his  antagonists,' 
(Dissert,  p.  120.)  T>r,  .f.  is  thoroughly  conrinced  of  tiie 
jnstice  ami  importance  of  the  cause  he  is  pleading,  and  so  will 
the  greater  number  of  his  readers  be  ;  but  few,  we  apprehend 
sfiU  think  cither  his  demonstrations  of  the  positions  which  he 
judges  necessary  in  order  to  establish  it,  sufticiently  cogeit; 
or  the.  inferences,  which  he  draws  from  facts,  so.  strictly 
docibie  from  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  hi  a  professedly  argii* 
inentativc  work.  In  its  present  state,  there  is  so  much  vagiK. 
mss  and  inacenraev  whic^h  may  be  confuted  or  exposed  bi 
any  one  who  uiKlertakcs  to  answer  him,  that  we  fear  he  kii 
rather  f»nt  arnrs  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  than  redued 
them  to  sfdtmi^sion.  If  lie  is  vanquished,  (to  continue  a  fignre 
loo  familiar  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,)  it  will  not  hr 
by  an  attack  on  his  centre,  hut  by  harrassing  his  outposts,  and 
cutting  ort'  his  detached  parties.  The  justice  of  these  remarkj 
will  appear  from  the  sidiscquent  extracts ;  and  we  mention 
them,  not  to  prejmssess  any  of  our  readers  against  the  per- 
fi>rinaiire,but  lest  they  should  he  induced,  by  a  disappointment 
in  their  cx|H*ctations  of  correctness  and  perfection  in  partsol 
it,  to  condenm  the  whole  ;  and  because  we  are  persuaded,  thit 
if  Dr.  J.  had  hestowetf  that  care  and  judgement  in  digesting 
his  materials  and  cotnpressing  liis  argnmems,  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  riglit  to  expect  from  his  ahilitien,  his  work,  thougii 
less  in  si^e,  would  have,  been  far  superior  in  classical  merit. 

In  the  Imrtxincrory  .Section,  after  a  few  observations  on  the 
itlilify  of  the  study  of  man,  Dr.  J.  mentions  the  aim  of  Ids  ilis- 
Fcrfaiion  :  to  examifie,  independently  of  tlic  light  afforded  br 
revelation  on  the  subject,  whether  the  existing  difference  oi 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race  he  specific,  or  merely  owing 
to  circumstances.  He  then  commences  his  consideration  ot 
one  of  the  principal  hypotheses  to  the  contrart*,  that  of  Gm* 
Sofitm^  as  advanced  more  |>articularly  by  Mr.  White,  in  his 
•Account  of  the  regular  Gradation,  ^c. and  coiuinues  it 
throngli  the  first  part  of  his  work.  This  doctrine,  as  be 
ciliserves,  has  at  all  times  heem  made  an  excuse  for  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  slavery  ;  tl>e  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were* 
branded  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  enslaved,  and  in  fact 
externdnated ;  the  cnlnmny  has  since  been  tran.sferrcd  to  the 
fmhapg)y  African,  who  succeeded  to  their  bonds.  What  clWf 
iitdeed,  could  have  given  the  conquerors  of  antiquity  the 
?a'mblaiice  of  justice  in  their  conduct  tonwrd  foreign  nation*, 
but  attaching  the  idea  of  inferiority  as  men  to  their  gencnl 
apl>ellfttion  of  bavyarhyia  1  The  Phanician,  probably,  woaW 
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eicu!ic  himself  for  injuring  one  of  our  nncestors,  with  tha 
words,  lie  is  only  a  Briton.  But  as  this  pica  is  not  vary 
pljilosopUical,  and  as  it  uiir^vc  for  tlte  Negro,  or  any  otkc^ 
race,  as  well  as  against  him,  tin;  rclineinetu  of  the  present 
age  lias  called  in  more  plausible  arguments.  I'bi^  hypv>tl>csi$ 
of  the  c.visteuce  of  a  t7w/w,  in  the  productions  of  niHasrc-, 
atVords  by  analogy  the  sup(>osiiiou,  that  in  soiue  iuHtanoe 
the  liuiiiau  race  also  is  connected  wiili  tlie  brute  creation. 
This  whole  theory,  tlicriTore,  Dr.  i.  sircMtnonsly  opposes ;  niul 
Indeed,  in  the  suictest  sensi*  of  the  word,  cannot  possibiy 
exist.  Were  the  diitrent  .species  of  the  creation'  connected 
by  mperceptibk  intermediate  ^adcs,  the  very  term  species  must 
be  exploded. 

*  If  we  witlvlraw  our  attention  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  frwn  those 
subjects  of  which  we  can  comprehend  so  little,  and  ap{iiy  it  to  such  at 
are  more  witliin  die  range  of  our  capacities,  we  may,  with  the  gradatitmist, 
trace  a  scale  in  every  order  and  department  of  nature.  Commence  at  any 
poiat,  and  the  chain  rapidly  advances ;  from  the  least  ponderous  Jxidy, 
troia  the  purest  ether  to  the  lieaviest  metal,  there  arc  innumerable  iittcr- 
TtK'diatc  links;  one  substimce  is  a  little  heavier,  has  a  rather  greater 
•pxttlc  grai'lty  than  another.  The  same  dtain  holds  good  in  the  appeat- 
ance  of  bodies,  and  in  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  animals :  a  horse 
|»)vt*r8  being  fed  with  oats,  a  cow  is  less  partial  to  that  grain,  t  sheep 
W  so  still,  a  hog  turns  it  over  with  his  snout,  and  if  it'takes  a  moaihful, 
it  chews  it  with  evident  disgust,  and  is  long  before  it  idciuesto  swallow  it. 
Otlier  animals  separate  the  husk  frcmi  the  Hour,  and  eat  only  the  latter  ; 
and  some  animals  dp  not  use  this  vegetable  in  any  state.'  p.  41  • 

We  in;iy  prcMluce'sysienis  in  w  hich  man  shall  stand  next  to 
tlu*  ape,  the  swine,  the  elephant,  or  the  plitckcd  fowl ;  but 
iliese  are  tiot  the  arrHiigeinouts  of  nature.  In  order  to  study 
Irt  work^,  we  find  it  eK)>edient  to  place  tlieiw  in  a  Une;  but 
It  is  not  to  1)0  supposed  that  a  Being,  poweriul  enough  to 
create,  conld  bo  restriett^d  by  any  Roch  arrangement.  ''I'bo 
more  vve  examine  what  are  looked  upon  as  connocting  links, 
liie  more  we  find,  that  tliey  belong  decidedly  to  one  or  the 
otii  r  division,  lyhaics  and  dolphins  have  been  cstecuicd  hshef^, 
>^op/iijtes  plants,  and  fungi  animal  productions  ;  but  Uiey 
cun  us  little  be  deemed  intcrincHlialc  in  the  chain  of  organitsed 
hcing.s,  as  the  Georgiuiu  Sidus  a  medium  iKHwoeii  fued 
*tars  and  planets,  bi^cuuse  bt'  resembles  llie  former  in  kit  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  was  at  first  esteemed  one.  Whatever  ebaitt 
fancy  may  ^ncture  in  the  productions  of  natwe,'  man  'is  as  se¬ 
cure,  by  the  characteristic  of*  reason,  from  the  intrusion  of  thg 
ape,  as  Hie  fixed  stars,  by  their  unborrowed  ligtrtjfrom  the  in- 
tnisioTi  of  a  planet.  But  Dr.  J.  thinks  the’ dignity  of  luari  se¬ 
riously  endangered,  by  ' admitting  the  mere  ide^  of 'a  gr^.da- 
tioii ;  and  requires  that  it  be  proved  to  exist  tl)roujj*lioiU  ali 
riie  other  productions  of  nature,  before  any  connexion,  evea 
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of  his  animal  part,  with  the  bnite,  he  argued  from  analog, 
He  therefore  occupies  the  four  first  sections  of  hij^  work,  will 
considering  the  imaginary  gradations  between  the  differem 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  disproving  their  existence- 

Jf  there  be  a  gradation  of  perfection,  he  contends,  then 
must  be  a  rank,  not  only  in  the  different  classes,  but  amofl| 
the  species.  If  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  among  ani¬ 
mals  in  some  instances,  (though  by  far  the  greater  humoerof 
these  appear  to  have  equal  rigiits  to  preeminence,)  to  whicl 
of  the  minerals  shall  we  assign  the  preference  ? 

‘  Which  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  is  the  inferior... would  bow  to  the 
other  r  and  ought  a  plant  of  wheat  to  be  considered  as  beneath  them! 
Has  not  every  vegetable  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence, ...for  usefulnet; 
for  beauty,  or  for  hardiness  ?  One  grows  where  anther  cannot,  another 
grows  more  luxuriantly.*  p.  15. 

The  gradation  from  a  mineral  to  a  vegetable,  is  so  untena¬ 
ble,  as  to  need  little  refutation, 

•  The  law  by  which  the  increase  of  minerals  is  accomplUhed  is  proper 
only  to  minerals  ;  it  is  that  of  affinity  and  not  of  assimilation  :  hence  th 
two  kingdoms  are  not  only  kept  distinct,  but  at  the  remotest  distance.  It 
is  in  vain  to  talk  of  kindred,  if  the  principle  of  existence  be  differeix' 

p.  18. 

In  considering  the  connexion  between  vegetables  and  ani¬ 
mals,  I)r.  J.  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  motion  of  plants, 
resembling  muscular  irritability,  is  the  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  strength,  occasioned  by  internal  causes, 
which  they  can  neither  seek  for  nor  prevent ;  and  he  suggests, 
that  the  accommodation  of  plants  to  tlie  seasons  of  ditferent 
climates,  is  merely  owing  to  the  ditferent  effect  of  solar  heat 
in  ditferent  countries.  Here,  by  tlie  way,  the  Doctor  asserts, 
that  “  a  muscle  can  only  act,  w  hen  it  has  passed  over  a  joint, 
and  is  attached  to  two  bones how'  does  he  account  for  ibf 
motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  actions  of  other  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  which  pass  over  no  joint?  Speaking  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  he  says  ; 

‘  Could  wc  discover  the  principle  on  which  sap  rises,  it  might  be  of  in¬ 
calculable  utility  in  the  business  of  life,... and  why  may  we  not  discoter 
it  \  It  is  not  raised  by  a  miracle,  but  by  the  use  of  natural  means.  To 
learn  what  these  are,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  study  beyond  the  human  capa¬ 
city.  I'he  circulation  of  the  blood  was  as  little  known,  and  presented  « 
many  dithculties,  till  Dr.  Harvey  investigated  the  subject  and  made  it  caiy 
of  comprehension ;  the  discovery  was  but  of  yesterday.  To  elevate  wa¬ 
ter,  without  the  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  now  in  use,  migk 
be  one  consequence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  we  have  been  speak- 
mg  of ;  and  thus  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  interesting  investigatioft 
and  of  practical  utility,  be  opened  to  science.  But  though  the  subject 
yet  enveloped  in  dai  kness  wc  know  enough  to  he  confident  that  theprioc- 
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pie  which  moves  the  sap,  and  circulates  the  blood,  is  not  the  same,’ 

pp.  26, 27. 

We  confess  that  our  hopes  of  its  being  thus  applicable, 
even  should  it  be  discovered,  arc  very  slender  indeed  !  Wav¬ 
ing  however  these  considerations,  he  lays  the  principal  stress 
of  his  argument  .upon  the  following  reasoning: 

*  A  chain  implies  progression,  and  as  an  animal  is  indisputably  advanced 
beyond  a  vegetable,  the  point  of  union  must  be  between  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  vegetable  and  the  most  insignificant  and  doubtful  animal.  A 
polypus  bears  this  character  :  it  was  lon^  supposed  to  be  a  plant,  but  now 
IS  placed  in  the  rank  of  animals,  and  is  said  to  catch  and  devour  flies, 
which  is  conclusive  as  to  the  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs.  Let  us  uke 
it,  with  all  our  ignorance  respecting  it,  as  the  lowest  of  animals  ;  and  as  all 
animals  are  superior  to  vegetables,  the  next  link  consequently  is  the  most 
perfect  of  that  order,  and  which  Is  more  so  than  an  oak  !  But  it  is  truly 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  these  being  united  as  parts  of  a  chain.  An  oyster 
has  nb  affinity  to  a  cedar,  or  a  grasshopper  to  any  other  tree,  and  they  are 
the  most  fit  and  apposite  links  that  1  can  discover.... There  cannot  be  a 
scale  of  progression,  if  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  one  order  docs 
not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  least  peiiect  of  the  order  next  above  it.  A 
chain  supposes  a  connexion  and  resemblance,  but  no  animal  in  tlie  creation 
corresponds  to  a  forest  tree.’  p.  27. 

Ill  refuting  tlie  idea  of  a  connexion  between  man,  and  the 
brute,  the  ouestion,  whether  reason  and  instinct  he  radically 
distinct,  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

‘  Can  it  be  ascertained  that  there  exists  a  real  distinction  between  in¬ 
stinct  and  reason  ?  It  can.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  contend 
for  man’s  immortality,  or  the  meanest  animal  would  have  an  equal  claim. 
To  di^r  only  in  degree  is  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  the  difference, 
in  order  to  be  valued,  must  be  essential.  The  one  is  not,  cannot  be,  a  part 
or  property  of  the  other.  Reason  is  the  glory  that  encircles  mao  ;  he  may 
dim  its  lustre,  or  add  to  its  brightness :  but  instinct  is  without  glory,  it  re¬ 
ceives  not  honor,  nor  suffers  shame.  Reason  presents  the  human  race  at 
the  footstool  of  their  Maker,  to  adore  and  worship  him  ;  it  is  man’s  high¬ 
est,  his  greatest  honor :  but  instinct  grovels  in  the  dust ;  it  soars  no  higher 
tlian  the  wants  of  the  body... it  is  a  provision  to  preserve  life. 

*  1  wish  not  to  pass  by,  or  to  detract  from,  the  endowments  of  animals; 
I  would  not  rob  them  of  the  smallest  gift  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  man  t 
the  human  race  would  be  degraded  by  their  highest  endowments.  I  allow 
all  that  is  asked  for  diem, ...memory,  contrivance,  foresight;  and  I  allow 
that  instinct  admits  of  improvement,  by  the  use  of  these  endowments. 

*  Where  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  distinction,  where  the  separating 
wall,  between  instinct  and  reason  ?  It  is  here  :  it  is  in  the  object  on  which 
the  capacity  given  can  be  employed.  The  mole  that  digs  a  hole  to  hide  it- 
aclf,  discharges  the  highest  duties  of  its  nature,  and  displays  the  utmost  sa¬ 
gacity  of  instinct ;  but  man  erects  an  altar  to  his  God.’  pp.  33,  34. 

Dr.  Jarrold  treats  tills  part  of  his  subject,  if  not  with  all 
precision  of  the  dispassionate  philosopher,  with  all  the 
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wnrmth  wh\ch  is  due  to  so  ’mierestiiig  a  topie  ;  and  draw*, 
from  the  innate  perfection  of  instinct,  and  the  impcrfectin 
%>f  reasoo,  a  powerful  argument  for  tJie  presumption  of  a  future 
state.  We  were*  ratht'r  surprised,  tiiat  among  the  various  dis* 
tinctions  between  the  two  he  has  not  meiuioned  the  foruiatioi 
or  invention  of  spcexli,  (ioifurla)  wlijch  reason  has  enablei 
luan  to  det  elope  out  of  the  voice,  (vox)  which  he  has  in  co®. 
inon  with  the  brute. 

Ill  the  fourth  section,  intitled,  *  An  inquiry  inti>  the  reli* 
lion,  t!:e  parts  which  compose  the  world,  ana  its  inhabitants, 
bear  to  each  other,*  our  author  sums  up  the  arguments  agauw 
the  sv^tciu  of  gradation  ;  and,  c!assin<j  the  method  of  God 
creating  the  world  among  those  subjects  which  arc  beyond 
pur  comprehension,  insists  strongly  upon  the  pernicious  con 
sequences  of  aiming  at  unattainaole  knowledge. 

In  tile  following  section,  he  resumes  the  position,  that  tk 
Lununi  ract.  is  oj  one  species  ;  aad  produces  a  number  of  cir. 
cnm>tunc4js,  in  which  all  periods  and  nations  coincide.  .  Mei- 
lioiiiiig  aficrwarils  the  diversity  .of  colour,  he  thinks  the  . differ 
ence  of  complexion  an  Indication,  that  we  might  expect  die 
darkest  shade,  or  black  ;  and  though  the  colour  of  the  Negro 
Ik*  so  permaneiit  in  the  individual,  yet  that  its  being  entirely 
obliuni^rd  by  intermarriages,  without  an  effort  of  nature  to 
preserve  it,  proves  it  to  be  not  inherently  implanted  in  bifl 
frame,  but  liu*  elVect  of  circumstances.  Analogy  from  e.xpe* 
riiuents  ojii  plants,  however,  greatly  lessens  the  stieugib  oi 
this  conclusion:  indeed  Dr.  J,  dismisses  it  with  the  fol* 
lowing  question,  (u, 

*  Allowing,  if  it  be  proved,  that  black  is  a  colour  natural  to  man,  and 
that  it  exists  independent  of* external  circumstances,  would  even  tliis  amouit 
to  a  full  and  complete  demonstration,  that  there  was  a  dificrence  of  specia 
between  pt'rsons  of  opposite  colour?  Among  animals,  colour  is  not  cos* 
fidered  ns  relating  to  the  species,  why  then  should  it  be  in  the  human  race?* 
p.  :ii. 

Ik*  then  proceeds  to  examine  tlie  ditVerence  in  /orm,  wlucii 
occupies  ilie  remaining  twelve  seciious  of  the  first  jiart ;  de¬ 
ferring  the  consideration  of  the  eausc>  that  occasion  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  skin. 

'riie  measurements  of  Negrot's  and  kuropeans  by  IVh* 
VN'hiic,  in  order  lo  prove  that  the  ulna  in  the  former  is  longer 
In  prajmrtion  tlian  in  the  latter,  are  amply  discussed  in  ti« 
sixth  section  :  and  Dr.  J.  adds  the  measurements  of  313  other 
persons,  principally  North  Britons,  of  several  apes,  and  of  i 
few  antique  statues.  Reducing  tiu*  length  of  tlie  ulna  to  a  de¬ 
cimal  of  the  whole  height,  we  have  obtained  the  following  re- 
sulif ;  wiiieh  we  apprehend  will  convey  »  clearer  idea  of  thek 
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aun  and  importance,  than  the  tables  of 

actual  len 

a  til  inserted 

O 

by  Dr.  Jarrold. 

Greatest 

Least 

Mean 

White’s -12  Negroes 

,18085 

,16287 

,1717 

• - - —  12  Europeans 

,15953 

,14869 

,1524 

Jarrold’s  32  ditto 

,17513 

,15463 

,166 

J.csser Gibbon  )  » 

Jocko  l-'pes 

Anti  nous 

Apollo  Belvedere 

,3524 

% 

,21138 

,17361 

',17378 

This  greater  length  of  the  African  ulna,  Dr.  J.  accounts  fof, 
hy  remarking,  that  under  the  torrid  zone,  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence,  at  which  ‘  the  arms  commence  a  more  rapid  growth, 
which  continues  till  the  fabric  is  completed,’  begins  earlier 
than  in  temperate  climates,  though  it  continues  as  long. — We 
believe  he  has  made  a  mistake,  in  asserting,  ‘  that  the  hume¬ 
rus  of  tlie  monkey  is  twice  the  length  of  that  of  a  nuin,  esti- 
inatiiig  according  to  the  heig'lit  of  the  body.’  In  the  Jocko, 
and  lesser  Gibbon,  the  only  two  in  which  the  cotirc  length  is 
inentioned,  the  humerus  is  ,28048  and  ,28077  of  the  whole 
height;  while  the  shortest  human  humerus  in  his  .32  measure¬ 
ments  is  ,1944,  or  about  two  thirds  of  that  length. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  the  next  Number,) 


Art.  X.  yf  new  Dictionary  of  the  EniflUh  Language  :  by  John  Pytehes, 
Esq.  late  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Sudbury,  Part,  I« 
sm.  folio,  pp.  28.  Price  2s.  6d.  Phillips,  1808. 

^  LIVING  language  is  e.ssentialiy  changeable;  and  the 
utility  of  works  that  are  dchigned  to  restrict  its  metamor- 
nhoses,  can  only  be  partial  and  temporary.  We  are  therefore 
hy  no  means  adverse  to  the  project  of  a  new  English  Dictio¬ 
nary,  although  we  have  repeatedly  exprcss<'d  our  resentment 
of  the  rude  and  indecenf  cwusurt's  which  modern  pretenders 
to  lexicography  liave  lavished  on  that  of  John.son.  Having 
long  been  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  \yc  have  learned 
shrewdly  to  suspect  the  character  of  any  person,  and  of  any 
hook,  whose  merit  requires  to  he  evinced  by  the  depreciation 
of  others.  Consequently,  tlic  following  passage  in  Mr.  P.’s 
preface  has  produced  an  ellect  on  our  expectations  from  his 
work,  very  tlitVerent  from  that  which  he  probably  wished  it  to 
impress  on  his  readers. 

‘  Doctor  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (though  it  has  some  claim  to  originality 
and  supremacy )  is  a  defective,  a  treckcrous^  and  an  ill-arranged  composi¬ 
Deform’d,  unfinished,  sent  before  its  time 
Into  tills  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up«  Shak:ifiire,. 
VoL.V.  G 
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*  Like  a  stage-waggon  upset,  every  material  tliat  has  been  packed  and 
loaded,  is  found  to  be  displaced,  disjointed  or  shattered.  It*  is  an  abu®. 
diint  accumulation  of  every  error  in  literature,  and  not  among  the  mirtadt  of 
books  in  publication  can  be  found  one,  in  which  so  little  merit,  compensatei 
for  so  much  /w/imi/y,  and  extraneous  matter.  It  is  a  wiUemes  without 
away-mark,  into  w+iich  as  soon  as  Nve  enter,  we  find  ourselves  misled, 
hampered,  unsafe,  and  lost.  It  is  the  production  of  a  great;  but  an  ill. 
regulated  mind  ;  and  the  manner  of  it  dazzles,  rather  than'  informi: 


regulated  mind  ;  and  the  manner  of  it  dazzles,  rather  than'  informi; 
and  teaches  us  to  admire,  rather  than  to  comprehend  the  English  Lan. 
guage.  It  was  undertaken  rashly,  it  was  compiled  under  an  ignominioui 
stipulation,  and  pressed  to  a  conclusion  by  the  importunities  and  mcnacci 
of  a  herd  of  mercenary  Publishers/  p.  I.  < , 


a  herd  or  mercenary  rublisners.  p.  i,  , , 

Our  iuitlior  proceeds  to  point  out  a  variety  of  de(^cts  h 


Jolinsou’s  performance, 'under  the  heads  of  Strictures  on  bis 
(Itfinitions,  on  wliat  is  here  termed  h\ii  treatment  of  words,  on 


h\s  citationSy  and  on  his  To  the  greater  part  of  these® 

instances,  we  tliink  Mr.  J*.’s  objections  reasonable,  to  othenH  j 
frivolous  :  but  we  can  assure  him,  that  our  I'.xperience  in  lite<l 
rature  does  not  encourage  us  to  expect  any  work  of  equal  B  j 
magnitude  and  difKculty,  in  whicli  a  much  greater  number  o(B  ^ 
errors  may  not  be  detected  by  any  one  wlio  has  just  talent  j  , 
cuoutrli  for  the  search,  and  who  will  undertake  the  invidious , 
troubte.  .  ,.l|; 

Some  peculiarities  of  Mr.  P.’s  orthograpliy  and  style,  arC|p  ^ 
obvions  in  the  short  quotation  whicli  we  have  given.  He  lias  j 
not  intimated  Ins  reasons  for  differing  in  these  respects  froraf  |  | 
established  custom;  a  defect  of  condescension  at  which S 
we  certainly  ilo  not  repine..  Let  the  reasons,  or  even  the 
propriety,  of  the  orthography,  be  what  tliey  may,  we  totally 
disapprove  the  introduction  of  it  into  extracts  from  other 
writers.  Mr.  l^.’s  intention  seems  to  have  been  uniforinly 
to  reduce  double  into  single  ;  for  want,  apparently,  of  con- 
siilering  tliat  our  single  s  has  usually  (and  always  when  final) 
the  sound  of".  All  other  double  letters  be  appears  to  retain; 
for  altliough  he  writes  ablwrent  and  abhoriblcy  it  is  evidently 
because  be  substitutes  abhore  for  abhor.  I'hat  he  does  not 
ground  bis  peculiarities  on  etymology,  is'  demonstrated  by 
his  substitution  of  i  for  3/,  in  .s/ympathy,  ike.  W’e  have  already, 
in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Webster’s  Anglo-American  Diction- 
ary”*,  exjiressed  our  disapprobation  of  all  deviations,  in  worb 
of  this  kind,  from  tliat  orthography  which  has  long  lu^es 
established  by  our  best  w  l  iters.  If  the  justness  of  this  opinion 
be  evidetit,  it  will  be  so  much  the  less^ necessary  to  waste  any 
time  in  criticizing  such  deviations  as  those  of  Mr.  Pytehes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  a  vernacular  dictionary,  in*  out 
judgement,  is  that  of  exhibiting  the  best  authorised  forms, 
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ami  signincations,  of  words  tluit  are  commonly  |useil  in  writing 
or  in  conYersati()n,  I'he  iniormution  wlucH  inay  lliei‘eby  ^bc 
imparted  by  nersons  of  the  inost't*\ten&iv6  reading, '  and  of  the 
most  rational  and  polite  colloquial  intercourse’ *to  others  wl)^ 
want  these  advantages,  tends  to  purify  tl\e  language  of  boo]^ 
ai)J  of  discourse  from  ▼uigarity  and  barbarisms;  and  to  beau¬ 
tify  it  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  • 

Tlie  most  cdcctual  mode  of  acc(unplishiivg  this  important 
purpose,  w'c  aitprelicnd  to  be,  that  of  excluding,  from  dic¬ 
tionaries  designed  for  general  use,  all  words*  that  cannot  wU|j 
propriety  he  introduced  in  writing  or  conversing  on  general 
subjects.*  At  present  our  truly  proppr  and  useful  words  arc 
buried  under  a  load  of  barbarous,  obscure,  unusual,  or  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  which  enhance  the  price  of  a  good  dictionary, 
render  its  size  inconvenient,  and  make  its  use  very  dlflicult,  if 
not  fruitless.  To  word-catchers,  who  require  that  a  dictionary 
should  ex})laiu  to  them  every'  term  that  occurs  in  everj^  book 
that  has  i>een  printed  in  ibeir  language,  and  every  phrase 
that  they  hear  from  all  classes  of  our  mingled  community, 
wo  will  just  give  an  assurance  that  their  expectations  never 
can  be  fulfilled.  Attempts  to  gratify  so  unreasonable  a  wish 
oulv  render  dictionaries  nearly  useless  to  all  sorts  of  readers. 
^\’e  hope  tliat  they  will  be  supplied  with  separate  compila¬ 
tions  of  obsolete  and  provincial  terms,  that  may  greatly 
facilitate  black-letter  reading.  Wo.  hope  that  our  Cyclope¬ 
dias,  or  ratlicr  some  work  appropriatea  to  the  express  pur¬ 
pose,  will  atford  a  collection  of  scientific  technical  terms 
alphabetically  arranged,  accurately  defined,  and  familiarly 
^  explained.  We  hope  that  English  Dictionaries  will  then 
I  deserve  that  title,  by  cxluhithig  a  genuine  picture  of  tlie 
living  language,  undisguised  and  unincumbered  by  iunu- 
luerable  words  which  are  no  more  English  than  they  are 
Arabic. 

One  elfectual  method  of  increasing  the  ponderosity,  and 
diminishing  the  utility,  of  a  dictionary,  is,  to  multiply  the 
^'ignifications  of  every  term  to  the  utmost  degree  that  its 
various  positions  and  connections  in  language  can  render 
plausible.  Into  this  mistake,  Johnson  unfortunately  fell : 
but  his  progress  in  it  falls  very  far  short  of  Mr.  P.’s.*  Who 
?ihall  come  after  a  philologist  that  has  discovered  yor/y  dif¬ 
ferent  sigiiific-ations  of  the  letter  //  ?  To  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  extent  jto  which  such  meanings  may  be 
invented,  we  adjoin  a  list  of  those  which  our  author  has 
Jtssigiied  to  the  Verb  Abandon  ;  each  of  which  is  duly  illus¬ 
trated  and  sanctioned  by  examples.  *  To  desert,  to  forsake, 
to  leave,  to  quit,  to  withdraw  from,  to  throw  by,  to  lav  aside, 
to  forgo,  to  dismiss,  to  discontinue,  to  eject  from  attendance, 
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to  neglect,  to  leave  to  chance,  to  quit,  to  part  from,  to  let  got 
with  Af/,  with  from^  with  of^  with  out  of  with  to^  with  to  s^ 
parated  inadvertently  hy  a  preposition!" — No  ono  will  he  sur. 
prised,  tfiat  in  this  manner  .Mr.  P.  has  tilled  eighteen  pages 
with  words  that  do  not  extend  beyond  four  of  Johnson’s  first 
edition.  This  fornrnlable  enlargement,  it  must  not  be  denied, 
is  owing  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  introduction  of 
several  wonls  not  admitted  by  the  great  lexicographer.  An 
enumeration  of  them  will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the 
vast  obligations,  which  our  literature  has  incurred,  to  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Pvtches.  'I'hey  are,  Aunt  (the 
heard  of  barley,  oats,  “  eareti  rj/,  and  some  kind  of  iveaC") 
-Varonical,  .\b  (Hebrew)  Aback  (Noun  and  interj.)  Abacot, 
Abacted,  .\bac us- major,  Abada,  Abaddon,  Abaft,  (Prep] 
Abail,  Al)andon,  (}(oun)  Abancloncr,  Abantian,  Abaptiston, 
vXbash  (V'erb  Abaslicr,  Abashment,  Abate  (Noun) 

.*Vhatal)!e,  Abaw,  Abbatos,  Abbathy,  Abbatical,  Abbreviate 
(Nounjy  .\l)breviative,  Abbreviatively,  A,B,(h  (Adjective) 
Abcdiirian  (Adj.)  Abdorian,  Abdicaler,  Abdominal-ring,  Ab. 
ducer,  Abear,  Abeari ng.  To  bring~abed,  to-bc-brought-ahed, 
Abcg,  Abcle-Tree,  hho.r,  Abet Abliorcntly,  x\bhorc- 
fulness,  Abliorible,  Abid  {W  A.  and  V.  N). 

On  the  last  word,  the  author  says,  that  Dr.  .lohnsoii  deter¬ 
mined  it  to  have  no  conipounded  preterit.  On  the  contrar}, 
dolinson’s  words  are,  “  d’o  abide,  v.  n.  I  abode  or  abid  and 
he  adduces  an  cxam[de  of  abid  \\\  tlic  active  setise.  liisreal 
fault  was  that  of  confounding  the  active  and  neuter  senses  un¬ 
der  one  head.  , 

We  h  ave  narrowly  escaped  augmenting  the  preceding  list 
hy  several  words  whicli  wc  dill  not  ri'cognise  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Mr.  P.’s  unaccoiuital>lc  orihograpliy  ;  but  we  found, 
just  in  time,  tliat  the  only  secure  way  of  disi'riminating  a  new 
word  from  au  old  one,  was  to  restrict  our  attention  to  thos< 
terms  which  the  author  has,  very  judiciously,  distinguished  bj 
an  asieriik.  d’liesc,  witli  two  or  tlirce  exceptions  only, 
regard  as  nothing  hetlcr  than  inert!  incumbrances  on  his  work 
In  the  same  manner,  cspeciallyvvitli  a  liberal  use  of  compoicn^ 
nouns  and  verbs,  it  will  be  ea>y,  and  even  necc»sary  for  hiDi, 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  to  swell  his  dictionaiy  not  to  fourtx- 
luinesonly,  as  lie  annoiinces,  hut  to  fifty. 

Ill  ids  title  P‘^gc,  Air.  P.  professes,  that  “  tlic  words  are  col* 
hrcttul  from  the  purest  sources,  exeiTiplificd  by  elegant  and 
'ipleiidid  specimens  of  composition,  and  supported  by  auiho- 
litics  of  the reputation  and  weight.”  'i’iiat  hardly  anj 
of  liiose  terms  which  the  author  has  newly  introduced  cot 
have  tliese  recomniondations,  will  he  obvious  to  every  stndcr* 
vf  our  language,  from  the  list  c'  them  whicli  wc  have  ghes- 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  render  complete  justice  to  Mr.  P/i 
work,  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  excuse  m  for  extracting 
one  of  his  ariicles,  in  which  he  had  an  ample  choice  of  sources, 
spneimens,  and  authorities. 

•  To  abase,  v.  a.  (Ba(ri;9  Gr. ) 

j .  To  humble  ;  to  lower ;  to  bring  down.  , 

If  we  be  alfoned,  wc  sigh  tu  mount ;  and  if  wc  In;  high,  we  wvrji  for  fear  of  faliinf.** 

ATor/  Vx  Ditti.  of  021. 

How  is  the  jrrate  oppressor  s  pride  abased! 

How  were  his  troops,  how  were  his  navy  chas'd ! 

Uluckrmre't  EHtn,  Bk.  *7. 

1  will  exalt  the  humble,  and  abase  those  who  are  high.  Rz^kiel.  21.  96. 

If  the  prince’s  power  br?  from  Ood  as  well  as  the  po|)e*s:  if  the  pope's  ptiwer  con- 
ci'rningjurisdiction  bci  natural  as  well  as  the  prince’s,  if  they  ilow-  both  from  one 
original,  if  they  have  so  small  difference,  what  meant  you  then  by  such  odious  coni- 
IMfisons,  so  highly  and  so  ambitiously  to  advance  the  one,  and  to  disdainfully  a^ 
tcomfully  to  abau  the  other;  .'r''  Bp.  Jeotel^s  Defence  iff  ike  Church. 

2.  To  lessen  the  dignity  and  influence  of  any  thing.  ^ 

Hath  she  forgot  uU  eady  that  brave  prince 
Kd ward,,  her  lord,  whom  I  some  thr(*o  mouths  since 
Stahb’d  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tew  ksbury  ? 

AtuI  will  she  yet  abate  her'  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp’d  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince? 

Shak.  Bkhani  3rd.  A,  1.5.  2. 
Achilles’  deeds,  the  deeds  of  Peleus  do  aAo'c. 

VoldingU  OvtcL  15.  192  • 

'I'hc  go<ls  do  not  their  care  abate 
I'o  men  of  your  inferior  place  ; 

They  give  no  leisnac  to  their  eye. 

To  see  where  such  men  live  or  dy. 

Corga'  LucarCt  PfiartalU,  \\t , 

3%  To  bend  down ;  to  sink ;  to  Tail. 

Her  gracious  words  their  rancour  did  appall. 

And  sank  so  deep  into  their  broiling  brettt. 

That  down  they  let  their  cruel  weapons  fall, 

AikI  low  ly  did  abate  their  loity  crests 
Tu  her  fair  presence,  and  discreet  behests. 

Spenser't  F,  Sh.  2.  9.  3f . 

He  like  a  dog  was  led  in  captive  case, 

And  did  his  hed  for  bashfuliies  abase,  •* 

As  loth  to  see,  or  to  lie  seen  at  all. 

Speiyer^s  F,  2n.  6.  8.  5. 

In  heraldry  we  say  the  wings  of  an  eagle  are  abated  when  tliey  are 
closed,  or  when  the  tops  hang  toward  the  point  of  the  shieki. 

4.  To  humble  ;  to  testily  a  sense  of  himuliation. 

When  David  makes  hn  most  solemn  ackuow lodgements  to  God  for  bis  grate  tner* 
vies  to  him,  how  doth  he  abase  himself  before  him Who  am  1  ?  and  what  is  my 
people  >  TUtoitofet  Serucont, 

5.  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress. 

When  the  asses  of  Maiirusium  are  bound  to  a  journey,  they  set-forward  so.  fast, 
that  they  seem  rather  to  lly  than  run,  but  being  overwearied,  they  are  so  abated  Cbal 
UtL)  ik*nd  forth  tears.  ToptelC t  Quadrupedt,  25'. 

Yet  all  these  ship- wrecks  naught  avail, 

Their  courage  to  abate,  or  quail.  t* 

Gorget^  Jjscarit  PkartaUa,  116. 

6  .  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state.  ‘ 

^'ilver  U  known  to  be  of  such  nature,  that  U  wUl  not  be  wrought  with  the  hammer 
^fwrs  tlie  silvvrsinitli  has  abased  it  with  copper.  ArgoVt  Aruwry.  4. 
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Art-  XI.  A  Monument  of  Parental  Affection  4o  a  dear  and  onl\f  Son,  f  By 
ihe  Rfv.  Joshua  Gilpin,  Wrockwardine,  Salop,]  8v“0.  pp.  180. 
price  3s.  6d,  Hatclurd.  1S08. 

T1  ITM  real  reluctances  we  yield  to  a  sense  of  propriety  la  asslflfnlnj 
only  a  narrow  space  on  our  j)agcs  to  this  singularly  interesting 
work ;  and  we  should  certainly  not  be  satisfied  to  dismiss  it  without 
extracting  largely  from  its  contents,  but  for  the  persuasion  that  it  ’/U 
soon  be  in  the  rands  of  nearly  all  who  inspect  our  account  of  it.  To 
a  considerable  class  of  readers  it  will  need  no  other  recommendation, 
thin  our  assurance,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  publications  we 
have  ever  read,  and  that  it  will  afford  the  most  refined  gratification  to 
those  in  whom  religion  h.is  added,  to  feelings  naturally  susceptible,  a 
solemnity  and  tenderness  peculiarly  her  own. 

Asa  aescription  of  the  extraordinary  talents  and  still  more  extraordinary 
moral  qualitie^  of  a  youth,  who  in  his  seventeenth  year  silently  qurttca 
a  world  which  was  unconscious  of  its  loss,  for  a  happier  region  aod 
more  congenial  society,  it  presents  an  object  which  few  will  contemplate 
without  heelings  of  j)cnsivcnes8  and  sorrow.  But  as  a  **  monument,  of 
parental  aflwtion,”  as  written  by  a  father  worthy  of  such  a  son,  and-  in 
a  style  worthy  of  such  a  subject,  it  has  claims  to  a  tribute  of  sympa¬ 
thy  which  scarcely  any  other  work  could  solicit,  and  which  none  but 
the  most  i  ardened  of  stupkl  or  vicious  creatures  would  have  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  deny.  It  is  in  this  view,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
it  will  make  even  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  than  the  interesting 
stories  of  Kirke  White  and  Elizabeth  Smith.*  On  the  testimony,  par¬ 
tial,  it  may  he  said,  but  undoubteilly  sincere,  of  his  exceMerit  ffttlierj 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  character  would  suffer  little  in  any  res¬ 
pect  from  a  comparison  with  either  of  those  lamented  young  persons  t 
while  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  mildness,  a  tenderness,  a  delicacy  of 
soul,  more  exquisitely  angelical,  than  almost  any  other  human  bmng 
whose  qualities  have  been  exhibited  to  mankind.  But  still,  it  is  the  fatlteri 
rather  tlian*  the  son,  that  most  deeply  affects  us  ;  in  every  page  of  hii 
narrative  we  feel  his  heart  beating  for  this  “  dear  and  only  son,^  through 
.ill  Our  pulses  ;  and  our  attention  is  so  magically  fixed  to  the  subject*  by 
an  irresistible  charm  of  sympathy,  that  we  do  not,  for  some  time, 
begin  to  obseiTe  as  a  curious  fact,  how  a  mind  of  natural  vigour  may  be 
expanded  into  grandeur  and  kindled  into  brilliancy  by  the  ardour  of 
atlectii  n  and  the  excitement  of  grief.  We  are  almost  certain  that  Mr. 
Oil])in  would  not  on  any  other  subject,  or  previously  to  the  af¬ 
fliction  which  he  deplores,  have  been  able  to  produce  those  vivid  colours 
of  imagination,  and  those  affecting  strokes  of  genuine  pathos  and  unstudied 
sublimity,  which  adorn  this  beautiful  nK‘moir.  We  shall  only  permit 
ourselves  to  add,  that  the  excellent  principles  on  education  and  other 
subjects,  the  admirable  features  of  young  Gilpin’s  character,  and  the 
softening  solemnizing  tendency  of  tiie  whole  performance,  ndapt  .it  no 
less  to  impart  benefit  than  to  afford  delight;  whHe  h 'corn  murticatet  the 
“joy  of  grief,”  it  will  cherish  that  inestimable  sensibility  which 
alone  is  capable  of  Usting  it,  and  w  ill  h.ippily  direct  the  attention,  as 
Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  in  a  pathetic  dedication  to  his  Parishioners,  “  to 

♦  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  193,  827. 
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the  unccrtiinty  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  early  piety,  and  the  blcsfednen 
of  dying  in  the  favour  of  CJod.*' 

Some  of  the  finest  passages  are  only  to  lie  properly  relished  in  cod. 
ncction  with  the  circum slices  and  persons  to  which  they  refer ;  \re 
shall  therefore  quote  but  one  paragraph,  which  docs  not  particularly  need 
explanation  or  comment,  asasjx'clmen  of  the  style.— 

*  By  the  advice  of  many  who  anxiously  sought  our  relief,  wt  onct 
fnore  chunged  the  scene  among  our  connexions  in  the  neighbour, 
hood.  I'his  movement,  however,  afforded  our  dear  son  no  other  ad¬ 
vantage,  than  that  of  receiving  the  last  attentions  of  his  surrounding 
friends,  who  met  us  at  every  place  with  tokens  of  their  8ympathi7lng 
regard — wherever  we  journeyed,  he  was  still  making  his  passage  throu^ 
the  valley  of  the  a/iaikw  of  death.  '^I'luough  this  dark  and  soli, 
taiy  region  every  man  must  necessarily  pass  ;  but  the  p.issage  admiti 
of  a  wonderful  variety  Some  men  arc  hurried  down  this  v;Uley  with 
•  rapidity,  which  will  not  allow  tliem  to  mark  the  terrific  furniture 
of  the  place;  while  others  are  led  thiough  it  with  slo  v  and  solemn 
sups — multitudes  tread  this  road  under  the  torpors  of  a  stupid  insen. 
sibiiity ;  and  many  rush  along  it  amid  the  turbulence  of  a  raving  deli* 
riuni— iome  few  favoured  individuals  are  allowed  to  pass  this  way  in 
a  state  of  complete  recollection  and  <  orr.posure  ;  and  sometimes  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  personage  is  carried  through  it  in  a  kind  <  f  holy  triumph. 
Our  dear  son  went  down  into  this  desolate  valley  w  ithout  disquietude, 
and  walked  deliberately  thiough  it  witliout  apprehension.  We  attended 
his  steps  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  painful  journey,  with¬ 
out  ever  withdraw’ing  ourselves  from  his  side.  We  observed  the 
changes  that  took  place  at  every  stage,  we  marked  every  turn  of  hit 
cout  lenance,  and  caught  every  expression  that  fell  from  his  lips.  But, 
while  we  were  solicitous  to  susta.n  his  weakness  and  to  smooth  hit 
path,  we  found  him  in  circumstances  rather  to  afford^  than  to  require^ 
support.  An  invisible  arm  sustained  his  soul,  and  supplied  his  wants, 
lie  neither  felt  any  distress,  nor  f  ared  any  e*iul ;  for  God  was  with 
him,  even  He  who  glvith  songs  in  the  bight  .nnd  he  who  turnefh  the  sha 
dew  of  deijh  into  the  morning.  Though  he  w.i6  fully  sensible  where 
to  his  steps  were  tending,  yet  he  went  cheerfully  fovwards,  neither 
hinting  at  the  uneasiness  of  the  way,  nor  casting  one  wishful  glance 
behind.  He  surveyed  the  shadowy  scenes  around  him  without  any 
consternation,  and  met  every  threatening  appearance  with  an  undisturb 
cd  sereniry;  discovering  nothing  but  security  and  order,  where  others 
have  found  conflicts  and  terrors,  perplexity  and  ama/.ement.  Hii 
faith  and  his  patience  unweariedly  pel  formed  t  .eir  proper  work,  this 
alleviating  present  pressures,  and  that  unveiling  future  glories.  Neither 
loward  decays,  nor  outw'ard  accidents,  could  interrupt  the  regular  ex¬ 
ercise  of  these  races;  and  under  their  prevailing  Influence  he  meekly 
iriumphed  over  all  opposition — 'Ihis  ws  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  was 
matvJlous  in  cur  eyest*  TJT — 131. 

The  wplancholy  event  took  place  in  September  180C. 
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rt,  Xn*  A  5y//  *w  of  Practical  Ari/limctiCf  Applicable  to  the  pre^nt 
sute  of  Trade  and  Money  TraiiaactionK,  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Ex¬ 
amples  under  each  Rule  ;  for  tlie  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rct.  JJ, 
Joyce.  Author  of  tlie  Scientific  Dudoj^es,  &c.  5cc.  I'imo.  pp.  riii. 
Price  3s.  6d.R.  Phillips,  London.  1808. 

W  Ha  ri  another  book  of  Arithmetic!  And  is  it  in  vain,  then,  that 
we  hire  so  often  cried  out,  T^tdet  no^  horum  quotldlan'irum  librorum  ! 
We  are  the  more  disheartened  at  the  apjKMrance  of  this  book,  because 
it  comes  from  a  new  quarter,  and  is  perhaps  only  the  first  of  an  innumer- 
.ibie  shoal.  Treatises  of  Arithmetic  commonly  spring  from  the  desire 
felt  bv  s  country  schoolmaster  to  commence  author  :  but  tl.is  work,  we 
should  conjecture,  originates  in  the  wish  of  a  bookseller  to  try  the  effect 
of  3uch  a  thing,  as  a  speculation.  Mr  Joyce  is  an  ingenious,  and  doubt¬ 
less  an  industrious  man  ;  so  industrious,  indeed,  that  we  wonder  how  any 
being  who  has  not  as  many  heads  and  hands  ns  Briareus,  and  as  many  tset' 
as  Argns,  can  get  through  the  business  he  accomplishes.  !de  has  jiuiici- 
ously  abridged  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Smith’s  W  ealth  of 
Nations ;  he  has  published  tight  intere.ning  little  volumes  coiled.  *  Scicn-’ 
tifjc  Dialogues’  on  the  subjeits  of  Natural  rhilosophv  and  Chemistry;  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal  compiler  of  t^tvo  Encyclopaedias, 
completed  (under  other  names)  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  ;  and 
besides  this,  he  teaches  youth  on  the  common  week  days,  and  a  congre- . 
gation  on  Sundays  I  Most  of  the  performances  in  which  Mr.  J.  has  been 
concerned,  have  been  so  executed  as  to  shew  the  correctness  of  his  jud>p?- 
ment,  though  nt  t  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  :  the  little  piece  before 
notwithstanding  it  relates  to  so  humble  a  topic,  is,  we  think,  the  worst 
executed  of  any  thing  we  have  seen  from  the  same  author.  The  book 
make's  a  neat  appearance,  and  will  thert^fore,  probably  take  ;  but  it  is  far 
inferior  to  many  other  candidates  for  public  favour  on  the  same  topic. 

Sometimes  the  definitions  arc  incorrect  ;  if  multiplication  lx*,  as  tliis  au¬ 
thor  tells  us,  “a  short  method  of  addition,”  and  division  “ashore  me- 
thud  of  performing  subtraction,”  how  comes  it  that  multiplying  }  by  { 
ra.ikes  it  /rrx,  and  dividing  f  by  ^  makes  tlie  result  greater;  directly  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  nature  of  addition  aad  subtraction  ?  The  definitions  n.anifestly 
donc/appiy  to  the  cases  of  fractions.  As  many  of  the  teachers  of  arith¬ 
metic  want  instructing  in  this  respect,  perhaps  our  better  informed  readers 
will  pardon  us  if  we  here  give  definitions  of  multipHc:itiun  and  division, 
universally  applicable  to  all  quantities.  ‘  Nlulttplication  is  the  finding  a 
magnitude  which  has,  to  the  multiplicand,  the  prupoition  of  the  multiplier 
to  unity and  ‘  Division  Is  the  converse  of  multiplication  and  denotes, 
Jst.  the  finding  a  magnitude  which  has  to  tr.e  dividend  the  propoition 
of  the  divisor  to  unity,  ‘indly.  The  finding  what  abstract  iuimber  has 
to  unity  the  proportion  of  the  dividend  to  a  homogeneous  magnitude,  the 
divisui.’  Again,  in  Duodecimals,  the  rules  for  op.Tation  are  perspicuous 
enough:  but  the  pupil  is  no  where  shewn  what  th  *  various  denominations 
in  the  result  really  are,  though  this  information  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  him  from  the  grossest  errors.  So  likewise  the  pupil  may  err 
in  following  the  rule  in  note  p.  1 41,  since  he  is  not  guarded  against  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  mixed  rehetends.  farther ;  the  definition  of  Arithmetical  Pro¬ 
gression  is  exhibited  in  bad  grammar:  the  rules  in  Geometrical  Progress 
|iun  arc  defective^  arranged  Oadm^irds,  and  obscured  by  the  useless 
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introduction  of  algebraical  symbols :  Nor  is  there  any  explanation  of 
metical  and  geometiical  means.  We  have  also  to  remark  that  sonie^V 
the  examples  are  ambiguous^  such  as  ex.  11.  p  32;  and  that  at 
VI.  iT,  and  2;i6,  the  author  points  his  reader  to  tlieend  of  tlic  volunJ^H 
tables^  specimens,  &c.  which  are  not  there  to  be  found. 

To  coinj)ensate  for  these  inaccuracies  and  inadvertencies,  Mr. 
has  given  just  as  much  of  the  doctiine  of  chances  as  is  of  no  use  ;  ao(}H^ 
tables  of  logarithms  of  just  such  a  diminutive  size  as  rcndei*s  them  iidiiH 
fur  any  bcnelicial  purpose.  He  also  presents  definitions,  rules,  and  exaii.H 
pies,  relative  to  logarithms  ;  in  which  he  tells  us  (p.  154-)  the  indaH 
should  be  minuj  3,  when  it  should  be  minus  2  :  at  p.  156,  rule  iv.  i8(b>H 
fective,  as  there  are  no  directions  tor  working  negative  indices:  undaH 
p.  161.  ex.  4-.  the  •result  is  right  by  chance^  there  being  a  compensatioi  B 
of  equal  and  contrary  crmi'S.  We  add  that  Mr.  J.  is  not,  as  he  seemitsH 
think,  the  first  who  has  introduced  logarithms  into  a  system  of  Aritb<H 
metic  :  it  was  done  nearly  20  years  ago  by  Keith.  ■ 

The  best  executed  partt)f  this  work,  in  our  estimation  is  that  which  r^H 
lates  to  Interest,  Annuities,  Survivorships,  &c.  where  Mr.  Joyce  acknow.B 
ledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Grellier,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assq.I 
ranee  Office.  We  shall  terminate  the  present  article,  with  two  extract!  I 
from  this  part'of  the  performance,  which  will  probably  convey  interesting  I 
information  to  many  of  our  younger  readers.  v; 

‘  By  law,  more  than  5  per  cent,  cannot  be  received  as  interest  of  mo* 
ney  in' this .  country  ;  though  at  various  periods  of  our  history  difter*  ^ 
ent  rates  of  interest  have  been  allowed,  as  will  be  evident  from  thefokr 
lowing  table.  r  v 

.  ‘  In  12.55  50/  per  cent  per  annum  was  given  as  Interest,  in  1270  to  1307 
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4.5/;  in  1422  to  1470  15/;  in  1545  it  w'as  restricted  to  10/;  in  1625,  re*  >  . 
duced  to  8/;  in  1645  to  1660  6/;  in  1660  to  J690  7/.  6x.  6</;  in  1690  to  ;  < 


1697  7/*  10/  ;  in  1697  to  170(S  6/;  in  1714  to  the  present  time  5/. 

‘  In  many  parts  of  the  world  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  is  given,  C  'l 
and  also  in  the  colonics,  belonging  to  this  country.  In  India,  for  insuhee,  ^ 
12  per  cent,  is  the  legal  interest  for  money  ;  and  in  the  English  setdc* 
ments  in  New  South  Wales,  the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  8  per  cent.’  ^ 

•  I  shall  in  this  note  give  the  price  of  stocks  for  one  day,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation,  so  as  to  render  the  information,  on  this  head,  contained  in  the 
papers,  intelligible  to  the  youngest  reader. 

pRict  OF  Stocks. — Feb.  20. 


Bank  Stock  226  Omnium  1  ^ 

India  Stock —  India  Bonds  2s,  dis. 

.3  per  Cent.  Red.  62  ^  63  J  63  Imp.  Ann.  8  1-16 

3  per  Cent.  Cons.  62||J  Ex.  Bills  Is.  dis.  Is.pre*. 

4  per  Cent  Cons.  80 J  81^  3  per  Cent.  Imp.  62^ 

5  per  Cent.  Navy  95 J  Wi-J-  IX)  Lottery  I'ickets  18/. 

Bank  Long  Ann.  17J  18  Cons,  for  Feb.  25.  625 

1.  Bank  Slock  2-6  :  that  is,  226/.  must  be  given  on  that  day  to  pur¬ 
chase  100/.  of  that  stock,  the  annual  interest  of  tliis  is  about  0  or  11 
per  cent. 

2.  India  Stock  —  ;  none  of  this  stock  was  sold  on  the  day. 

3.  3  per  Cent.  Red.  62^,  63  J,  63.  The  price  of  ifiis  stock  fluctuated 
in  the  course  of  the  day  j  it  began  at  62|,  or  62/.  17r.  6r/.  ;  it  rose  to63fj 
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or  63/«  25. 6</. ;  and  when  tlie  market,  as  it  Is  called,  clo^,  the  value 
of  100/.  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Reduced  was  63/.  exactly. 

4.  3per  Cent.  Cons.  6'JJ,  ^  This  stock  iluctua^d  as  the  last,  viz, 

T'.  6J.  to  62l  12/.  6//.^  and  then  back  to  C2/.  lO/.  The  reason 
of  this  stock  being  of  less  value  on  this  day  than  the  3  per  Cent.  Rc- 
diic^.  is  that  more  interest  is  due  upon  tlic  former  than  on  the  latter  ; 
that  is,  half  year’s  interest  is  due  at  Lady  Day  on  the  Reduced,  but  the 
half  year’s  interest  on  the  Consols  is  not  due  till  Mids>aramer. 

5.  i  per  Cent.  Cons.,  5  per  Cent.  Navy  ;  and  3  per  Cent.  Imp.,  will 
be  und  rstood  from  what  has  been  said. 

6.  Hank  Long  Ann.  17-}  to  l8.  Tins  refers  to  ceitaln  annuities 
granted  for  a  terra  of  years  ;  the  market  price  ^of  which  on  this  day  was 
17  I  to  18  years,  tliat  is,  if  I  wish  to  purchase  5(V.  j)er  annum  ol  these 
annuities,  I  must  at  the  lowest  piice  pay  5o/.  X  17  or  893/.  15/.yand 
at  the  highest  oO  X  18  or  900/.:  ana  for  this  893/  15/.,  or  900^,  I 
should  be  entitled  to  50/.  per  annum  for  about  52  years  ;  the  time  when 
the.-JC  annuities  /rrw/rtd/r.Hence  these  are  called  tcrm'mallc  annuities.— Imp. 
Ann.  8  T 16,  or  8,*^  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  worth  only  8^*^  years  pur¬ 
chase,  because  they  terminate  so  much  sooner  ;  that  50/.  per  annum  in 
these  might  lx‘  purchased  for  403/.  2/.  Gd, 

7.  Omnium,  1 1  pre.  This  is  a  word  that  refers  to  the  several  sorts  of 
stocks  in  which  a  new  loan  is  made :  for  insunce,  if  government  borrow 
20  millions,  and  give  to  each  lender,  for  every  100/.  so  purchased,  100/. 

S  p  r  cent.  Consols,  .oO/.  in  the  Reduced,  and  the  rest  in  Long  Annui¬ 
ties  :  then  this  stock,  the  moment  it  is  subscribed,  is  saleable,  and  while 
thedifTtMcnt  article'?  arc  sold  together,  it  is  stiled  ommum  ;  and  IJ  premium 
means,  that  a  person  to  purchase  100/.  of  this  loan,  must  pay  1 J  or  1/.  5t. 
morr  than  the  original  lender ;  h.ad  it  been  1 J  discount,  then  the  pur¬ 
chase  would  have  beep  l/.  5/.  Itss  than  tlic  origin.al  cost,  or  98/  15/. 

3.  India-Bonds,  2/.  dis  :  this  phnasc  shews,  that  the  bonds  of  100/. 
given  by  the  East  Indin  Company  arc  2  shillings  each  discount  ;  that  is, 
tu  purchase  9  of  these  I  must  pay  899/.  2s.  instead  of  900/. 

.  9.  Ex.  bills,  1/  dls.  1/.  pre.,  shews  that  exchequer-bills  of  100/.  each, 
fluctuated  in  value  from  1/.  discount  to  L.  premium  :  at  one  part  of  the 
day  lOof  them  would  have  been  purchased  for  10  shillings  less  than  1000/. 
and  at  the  close  of  the  market  10  shillings  more  than  lOOO/.  must  have  been 
given  for  them. 

10.  Lottery  Tickets,  18/.  shews  the  price  of  Lottery  I'ickets  for  the 
time  being. 

11.  Consols'for  Feb  25.  62 J,  shews  that  some  jKTsons  had  bought  stock 
in  anticipation,  and  agreed  to  give  for  it  on  the  day  mentioned  at  the  rate 
of  62/.  lO.v.  per  cent.”  pp.  168. —  lG9. 

Art.  XIII.  Key  to  Joyce's  Artthmeiic  ;  containing  Solutions  and 
Answers  to  all  the  Questions  in  the  Work.  To  which  is  addeil  an 
Appendix  shewing  the  Method  of  Making  Mental  Calculations,  with 
numerous  Examples.  By  the  same  Author.  18mo.  pp.  viii.  208.  price 
2s.  6d.  bound.  R.  Phillips.  1808. 

^HIS  Key  is  very  conveniently  adapted  to  the  si/e  of  the  waistcoat 
pocket  of  any  young  gentleman,  who  can  coax  his  mamma  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  for  him,  or  to  give  him  money  for  such  laudable  purposes,  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  impose  upon  his  master,  by  presenting  Mr.  Joyce’s 
•oluiions  instead  of  hii  own.  It  is  neatly  pnntcd,  though  not  so  free 
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introduction  of  algebraical  symbols :  Nor  is  thca'  any  explanation  of  ariA. 
metical  and  geometiical  means.  We  have  also  to  remark  that  some* 
the  cxamoles  are  ambiguous,  such  as  ex.  II.  p  32;  and  that  at  pan, 
VI.  -fTjand  2:J6,  the  author  points  his  reader  to  die  end  of  tJie  voluracfc 
tables,  specimens,  &c.  which  are  not  them  to  be  found. 

To  com|)ensatc  for  these  inaccuracies  and  inadvertencies,  Mr.  Jt*#, 
has  given  just  ?8  much  of  ihe  doctiine  of  chances  as  is  of  wo  use  ; 
tables  of  logarithms  of  just  such  a  diminutive  size  as  rcndei-s  them  iidit  i 
for  any  beneficial  purpose.  He  also  presents  definitions,  rules,  and  exa®. 
pies,  relative  to  logarithms;  in  which  he  tells  us  (p.  15i)  the  inda 
should  be  minuj  3,  when  it  should  be  mtnus  2  ;  at  p.  J56,  i*ule  iv.  isefe. 
fective,  as  there  are  no  directions  for  working  negative  indices  :  and  « 
p.  161.  ex.  t.  the  result  is  right  by  chance^  there  being  a  compcnsatioi 
of  equal  and  contrary  crmi-s.  We  add  that  Mr.  J.  is  not,  as  he  seems  ts 
think,  the  lirst  who  has  introduced  logarithms  into*  a  system  of  Aritli. 
mciic  :  it  was  done  nearly  20  years ’ago  by  Keith. 

The  best  executed  part -of  this  work,  in  our  estimation  is  that  which  r^ 
lates  to  Interest,  Annuities,  Survivorships,  &c.  where  Mr.  Joyce  acknot. 
ledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Grellier,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Asst 
ranee  Office.  We  shall  terminate  the  present  article,  with  two  extracts 
from  this  part  of  the  performance,  which  will  probably  convey  interestin? 
information  to  many  of  our  younger  readers.  ® 

‘  By  law,  more  than  5  per  cent,  cannot  be  received  as  interest  of  mo 
ney  in  this  country;  though  at  various  periods  of  our  history  difter- 
ent  rates  of  interest  have  been  iJlowcd,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol. 
lowing  table. 

.  *  In  12,1.5  50/  per  cent  per  annum  was  given  as  interest,  in  1270  to  1307 
45/;  in  1422  to  1470  15/;  in  1545  it  was  restricted  to  10/;  in  1625  re- 
<^uced  to  8/;  in  1645  to  1660  6/;  in  1660  to  1690  7/.  6j.  6V;  in  1690  to 
1697  7/*  10/  ;  in  1697  to  J70(i  6/;  in  1714  to  the  present  time  5/. 

‘  In  many  parts  of  the  world  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  isgivcD, 
.and  alto  in  the  colonies,  belonging  to  this  country.  In  India,  for  instance, 
12  per  cent.  U  the  legal  interest  for  money  ;  and  in  the  English  setdc 
ment*  in  New  South  \Vides,  the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  8  per  cent.’ 

*  I  shall  in  this  note  give  the  price  of  stocks  lor  one  day,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation,  so  as  to  render  the  information,  on  this  head,  contained  in  the 
papers,  intelligible  to  the  youngest  reader. 

Price  of  Stocks. — Feb.  20. 

Bank  Stock  226  Omnium  !  ^ 

India  Stock —  India  Bonds  2s,  dis. 

3  per  Cent.  Red.  62 63  |  63  Imp.  Ann.  8  1-16 

3  ])cr  Cent.  Lons.  62iJ[  •  Rx.  Bills  Is.  dis.  Ij. pre. 

4  per  Cent  Cons.  805  SIJ.  *  *  ‘ 

5  per  Cent.  Navy  95 J  fKi  J-  96 
Bank  Long  Ann.  17J  18 

1*  B.ink  Slock  2-6  :  that  is,  226/.  must  be  given  on  that  day  to  pur¬ 
chase  100/.  of  that  stock,  the  annual  interest  of  tliis  is  about  0  or  11 
per  cent. 

2.  India  Stock  —  ;  none  of  this  stock  w.as  sold  on  the  day. 

3.  3  per  Cent,  Red,  62|,  63 g,  63.  The  price  of  tliis  stock  fluctuated 
m  thc  course  of  the  day ;  it  began  at  62J,  or  62/.  17 s.  6d,  ;  it  rose  to63fi 
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I  Og  (jj,  •  and  when  tlie  market,  as  it  Is  called^  clos^,  the  value 
10^.  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Reduced  was  63/.  exactly. 

4.  3 per  Cent.  Cons.  62  J,  i,  J.  This  stock  fiuctua^d  as  the  last,  viz, 
fn>m64^  7'*  6</.  to  62/  12/.  G^..  and  then  back  to  62/.  \0s.  The  reason 
of  this  stock  being  of  less  value  on  this  day  than  the  3  per  Cent.  Re¬ 
duced.  is  that  more  interest  is  due  upon  tlie  former  than  on  the  laUer  ; 
that  is,  half  year’s  inlircst  is  due  at  Lady  Day  on  the  Reduced,  but  the 
half  year’s  intei\*8t  on  the  Consols  is  not  due  till  Mids»iramer. 

5.  4  per  Cent.  Cons.,  5  per  Cent.  Navy  ;  and  3  per  Cent.  Imp.,  will 
be  und'TStood  from  what  has  been  said. 

6.  Hank  Long  Ann.  17i  to  1 8.  iriiis  refers  to  ceitaln  annuities 

jn-anted  for  a  term  of  years  ;  the  market  price  ^of  which  on  this  day  was 
17  I  to  18  years,  tliat  is,  if  I  wish  to  purchase  50/.  jier  annum  of  these 
annuities,  1  must  at  the  lowest  price  pay  5o/.  X  17^,  or  893/.  IJ/.^and 
at  the  highest  oO  X  18  or  900/.:  and  for  this  893/  15s.»  or  900/.,  I 
should  be  entitled  to  50/.  per  annum  for  about  52  years  ;  the  time  when 
the.ie  annuities  tcrmmate.Hiiwcc  these  are  called  terminable  annuities. — Imp. 
Ann.  $  r  16,  or  8,*^  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  worth  on^y  8^*^  years  pur- 
chase,  because  they  terminate  so  much  sooner  ;  that  50/.  per  annuitt  in 
these  might  Ik‘  purchased  for  403/.  2/.  Qd.  •  . 

7.  Omnium,  IJ  pre.  This  is  a  word  that  refers  to  the  several  sorts  of 
stocks  in  which  a  new  loan  is  made :  for  insunce,  if  government  borrow 
LM  millions,  and  give  to  each  lender,  for  every  100/.  so  purchased,  100/. 

3  p  r  cent.  Consols,  .50/.  in  the  Reduced,  and  the  rest  in  Long  Annul- 

•  ties  :  then  this  stock,  the  moment  it  is  subscribed,  is  saleable,  and  while 
'  thedifTeicnt  article>arc  sold  together,  it  is  stiled  omntum  ;  and  IJ  premium 
means,  that  a  person  to  purchase  100/.  of  this  loan,  must  pay  1 J  or  1/.  5». 
more  than  the  original  lender ;  had  it  been  1 J  discount,  then  the  pur- 
’  chase  would  have  beep  l/.  5/.  less  than  die  original  cost,  or  98/  15/. 

^  '  3.  India-Bonds,  2x.  dis  :  this  phrase  shews,  that  the  bonds  of  lOCV. 

given  by  the  East  Indin  Company  are  2  shillings  each  discount  ;  that  is, 

Srir  to  purchase  9  of  these  I  must  pay  899/.  2/.  instead  of  900/. 

S:  9.  Ex.  bills,  1/  dis.  1/.  pre.,  shews  that  exchequer-bills  of  100/.  each, 

fluctuated  in  value  from  1/.  discount  to  \s.  premium  :  at  one  part  of  the 
day  iOof  them  would  have  been  purchased  for  10  shillings  less  than  1000/. 
and  at  the  close  of  the  market  10  shillings  more  than  1000/.  must  have  been 
given  for  them. 

10.  Lottery  Tickets,  18/.  shews  the  price  of  Lottery  1'ickets  for  the 
lime  being. 

‘  ri  62{,  shews  that  some  |KTson8  had  bought  stock 
to  trive  for  it  on  the  day  mentioned  at  die  rate 


3  per  Cent.  Imp.  62i| 
Lottery  Tickets  18/. 
Cons,  for  Feb.  25.  625 


11.  ConsoIsTor  Feb  25 
in  anticipation,  and  agreed  to  gi 
of  62/.  lO.v.  per  cent.”  pp.  168. — lG9. 

Art.  XIII.  A  Key  to  Joyces  Arithmetic  ;  containing  Solutions  and 
Answers  to  all  the  Questions  in  the  Work.  To  which  is  adde»lap 
Appendix  shewing  the  Method  of  Making  Mental  Calculations,  with 
numerous  Examples.  By  the  same  Author.  18mo.  pp.  viii.  208.  price 
2s.  6d.  bound.  R.  Phillips.  1808. 

^T'HIS  Key  is  very  conveniently  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  waistcoat 
pocket  of  any  young  gentleman,  who  can  coax  his  mamma  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  for  him,  or  to  give  him  money  for  such  laudable  purposes,  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  impose  upon  his  master,  by  presendng  Mr.  Joyce’s 
solutions  instead  of  his  own.  It  is  neatly  printed,  though  not  to  free 


^2  Rcpton’s  Sermon. 

•  •  I  •  • 

fit)m  press 'ind  othfr  errors  as  might  he  wished.  In  8ome;pU€(i 
find,  for  whole  pages  together,-  dot  of  multiplication  intr  ' 
instead  of  the  symbol  of  equality ;  and  in  others  we  trace  the  ca 
of  the  mark  of  radicality.  But  tl^esc  arc  trifles  compared  with  the 
surdity  of  saying  (p.  60)  “  I  divide  by  SI,  instead  of  multiplying 
2/.  SJ.**  It  is  extremely  unlucky,  when  a  Writer  on  arithmetic  pn 
himself  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  such  simple  rules  as  multiplication  snd 
vision.  But  Mr.  Joyce  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  imle  of  three  ; 
he  says,  as  1 2  gallons  are  to  3/.  18r.  so  are  65,873  gallons,  to  21,^ 
lij.  (x7.  and  all  his  proportions  arc  equally  ridiculous.  Our  re 
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1  Irj.  (x7.  and  all  his  proportions  arc  equally  ridiculous.  Our  re 
^iil  at  once  sec  tliat  this  is  not  hypercnticism  ;  a  proportion  is  c( 
tuted  of  two  equal  ratios,  and  ratio  is  the  relation  which  subsists  betwv 
magnitudes  of  flie  same  Lind  with  respect  to  quantity.  So  that  ii 
as  absurd  to  state  the  pi  bporti on  between  money,  and  a  measure  of 
pacily,  as  it  wouhl  be  to  determine  how  much  blueness  there  is  in  th 
der,  or  how  much  melody  there  is  in  a  typhus*  fever,  .^\fter  this,  we 
not  much  wonder  timt  our  author  applies  to  questions  generally,  the 
gant  appellation  of  “  (p.  62. ).  To  make  amends  for  these 

elegnncics  ami  innccunlcics,  we  are  presented  with  a  syllabus  of  *  mcEi 
arithmetic,*  carelully  abridged,  as  we  conjecture,  from  Whiting's  1 
piece  under  that  title  published  in  1788. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Joyce  seems  aware  of  bii 
inability  ;  as  he  most  pathetically  appeals  to  the  old  adage,  humanum  a; 
trrare.  Truly  it  furnishes  a  maxim  which  wc  are  always  ready  to  urp 
in  favour  of  an  aulh(  r,  who  ventures  on  an  unexplored  region,  where  i 
work,  though  much  wanted,  is  difficult  cf  execution*  But  in  the  prt- 
sent  times,  when  there  are  more  books  of  arithmetic,  by  some  scores^  tha 
ought  ever  to  be  read,  we  know  not  what  temptation  there  could  be  for 
a  writer,  who  has  other  roads  to  fame,  to  fatigue  himself  by  labouriDg 
along  this  worn-up  path.  But  wc  recollect  iarUier,  the  modern  iiB* 
provement  of  tlie  old  adage, — To  err  is  human, — to  forgive,  divine  ;  and 
as  we  are  desirous  to  act  under  its  iiilhicnco,  we  promise  to  forgive  Mr. 
.loyce  for  his  *  rmctical  Arithmetic'  and  ‘  Key,*  if  lie  will  forgive  us  Mr 
recommending  him  to  relinquisli  all  thoughts  of  publishing  the  ‘Alge¬ 
bra’  and  the  ‘Practical  (Jeometry’ he  talks  of.‘  He  had  better  let  liii 
character  rest  on  the  respectable  footing  of  the  ‘Scientific  Dialogues*} 
for  wc  perceive  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  pi  event  his  injuring  hk 
rcputati(»n  if  he  intermeddle  with  niathcm.iticid  subjects. 


Art.  XIV.  The  IVcrls  of  Crciitiony  a  Series  of  Discourses  for  Boifit 
lecture.  No.  /.  IVlng  the  First  Sermon  cf  the  Series,  delivered  it 
St.  Mary  Le  Bow  Church,  Chcapside,  on  Monday,  September  .5, 1808. 
By  the  Kev.  Edward  Repton,  A.  M.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Curate  of  Crayford  in  Kent.  Svo.  pp.  27.  price  Is.  Mawman,  1808.  ' 

!  R.  Repton  publishes  this  sermon,  (the  title  of  which  w^e  have  correct- 
^  ly  copi  'd),  as  a  specimen  or  advertisement  of  the  course  which' he  it 
now  delivering  at  How  Church,  foi  the  Boylean  Lecture.  He  rcgift% 
with  iTason,  that  ilic  sermons  pleached  at  this  Lecture  have  been  usually 
delivered  to  empty  pews  ;  and  th.at  even  the  Seiies  published  by  Mr.  Vaa 
Mildert,  (Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  111.  p.  122)  which  have  been  favourably  re- 
crivid  from  the  press,  found  but  few  auditors.  We  should  with  great 
pleasure  Iced  our  feebl*^  recommendation  in  aid  of  his  endeavours  to  refiTf 
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feihlon  of  alttndin^  these  lectures ;  but  the  sermon  he  has  published 
iii  doubtless  attract  that  sort  of  notice  which  must  render  any  exhorta* 
ions  of  ours  entiirly  superfluous.  It  is  proper,  that,  beibre  giring  a 
•clmtoof  tliis  first  Lecture,  we  should  reniaikhow'  carefully  Rep- 
on  has  excluded  from  it  every  tincture  of  those  qualities  which  usually  ai  c 
•warded  with  popularity,  by  tlie  niultitude ;  pomp  of  language,  enthu- 
n  ^cm  of  sentiment,  and  ostentation  of  science  and  learning,  were  never 
iuoir  successfully  avoided.  It  is,  we  think,  as  a  lo^kiun^  and  a 
that  he  chiefly  excels  ;  and  to  his  merit  in  these  respects,  we  cannot  ipply 
any  terms  of  panegyric  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  We  will 
however  transcribe  the  series  of  inquiry**  which  he  proposes  to  pursue  ; 
namely,  to  consider  the  various  works  of  tfu  Creation  in  the  order  described 


the  firesent ;  resting  the  truth  oj  the  suicreU  boot>',  on  their  ^ner at  tendency  to 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man  /’*  This  <•*  series'*  is  to  include  “  aa 
inquiry  into  the  sufierior  excellence  of  revealed  reli^ion^'*  Mosaic  and  Chris* 
tiaitj  beyond  that  of  **  all  other  religions  :  all  this  is  to  be  performed  in 
eig^  lectures,  for  only  fifty  pounds,  and,  wliat  is  still  mote  surprising,  it 
to  constitute  a /rnVf  y  We  will  now  give  an  exu  act  from  the  sermon, 
which  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages,  (considering 
that  tile  writei  is  only  a  simple  curate,  has  not  yet  taken  a  degree  in  Divi* 
ai/^,  and  perhaps  is  not  even  in  Priest’s  orders,)  that  we  ever  read  ; 

‘  Let  us  hope  there  is  no  pa‘8umption  in  supposing,  that  the  various 
revelations  of  God’s  Will  with  respect  to  Man,  and  w'hich  seem  adapted  to 
the  progressive  state  of  his  mind  and  faculties,  ajipcar  to  denote  that  he 
has  been  gradually  advancing  in  knowledge,  although  there  is  one  point  to 
Vfhich  none  of  the  sons  of  ddnm  can  ever  hope  to  attain;  He  alone  having 
eaten  of  the  'Prec  which  taught  him  the  “  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil ! !  !’' — Hence  it  happens,  that  in  all  our  inquiries,  in  all  our  disco- 
veries,  doubt  and  ignorance  arc  ever  contending  ;  we  know  not  what  it 
right  or  wrong  j  what  we  ought  to  deem  good  or  evil  I  !  txcept  indeed  in  suck 
matters  ns  relate  to  the  duties  and  happiness  of  ourselves  apd  fellow  crea* 
Uires  //  for  in  tluse  we  either  do  or  ought  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Creator  benevolently  implanted  in  us,  since,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
we  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another  !  !*  pp.  17,  IH. 

We  heartily  conpp-atulate  Mr.  R.  on  the  discovery, — that  what  is  com. 
sionly  called,  but  improperly,  the  Fall  of  Adam,  was  the  precise  cause  of 
his  intellectual  pre-eminence  above  all  his  posterity  ;  and  that  the  true  rra- 
fon  why  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  why  w'e  can  never  hope  to  attain 
an  equality  with  Adam,  and  why  we  cannot  discern  betw’ern  good  and 
evil  (except  as  far  as  concerns  our  duties  and  happiness,  which  wc  under¬ 
stand  instinctively)  is,  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity,  which  he  fonu- 
nately  enjoyed,  of  lasting  the  forbidden  fruit  1  Mr.  K.  has  omitted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  state  the  name  of  the  benignant  being  W'ho  encouraged  Adam  and 
Eve  to  aspire  after  this  ineffable  incommunicable  privilege. 

W  c  trust  the  &jgacious  patrons  of  Mr.  Rcpton,  who  discerned  his  pecu¬ 
liar  fitnesa  for  the  laoylean  i)oni.tion  and  Lectureship  cvf'u  before  tliis  dii- 
covery  Was  published,  will  take  care  now  not  to  forget  him  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  stalls  of  a  cathedral,  or  on  the  e  piscopal  bench. 

Mr  R.  set-ms  also  to  have  discovered  that  water  contains  parts  of 
515  ofhydrog  n  gas ! — (p.  19.)  on  which  wc  advii? 

Mui  lu  fee  J  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society. 


Campbell’s  Walks  of  TTse/ulnM. 


Art*  XV.  Brif  Narrative  of  the  Bafitist  Mission  in  India  i  8to. 
70.  Price  U.  Button,  and  Burditt.  1808. 


OK  R  intention  was  to  have  noticed  this  pamphlet  at  some  length | 
but  on  consideration  we  think  our  task  is  extremely  sh6rt.  It| 
so  compressed  as  to  admit  of  no  abrideement  without  degenerating  into  i 
mere  list  of  names  and  dates  ;  it  is  itseV  an  abridgement  of  the  Period 


mere  list  of  names  and  dates  ;  it  is  itself  an  abridgement  of  the  Perio^M 
Accounts  of  the  Mission  ;  it  is  written  with  the  utmost  cleaniess,  simpM 
city,  and  candour;  it  costs  but  a  shilling*;  it  is  saidto.be  drawn  op M 
the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  is^l 
ccssarily  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  information ;  and  therefore, « 
any  one,  yet  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  cares  to  know  the  leadb^l 
particulars  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  mission,  as  disinterested  iiB 
design,  and  as  strenuous  in  exertion,  as  any  that  the  Christian  world  evel 
did  or  ever  can  employ  for  the  illumination  and  conversion  of  idolaten,! 
and  surpassing,  beyond  all  comparison,  all  former  missions,  and  all  othcrl 
unde rta kings,  in  the  grand  article  of  translating  the  bible  into  'the  hs.1 
guages  of  the  heathens,  it  will  cost  him  but  little  time,  or  money,  or  labot, 
to  procure  and  read  this  narrative. 

It  is  not  written,  nor  ought  it  to  have  been  written,  in  the  strain  df 
apology ;  wc  may  fairly  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  an  undertaking 
of  the  same  ma^itude  and  continuance,  and  in  which  so  many  person 
were  concerned,  that  supplied  by  its  conduct  so  Hitle  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  its  bitterest  enemies.  Such  enemies  even  this  undertaking  has  bees 
fated  to  encounter  :  and  our  benevolence  prompts  us  to  wish  that  the  namei 
of  all  of  them  may  prove  to  be,  what  most  ot  them  will  certainly  be,  too 
insignificant  to  be  pcrjK'tuatcd  in  infamy  after  the  unfortunate  persons  ait 
gone. 

In  one  ))oint  this  narrative  is  unsatisfactory  ;  it  passes  in  so  slight  and 
delicate  a  manner  over  the  measures  of  obstruction  and  restraint  adopted 
by  tlic  Indian  government,  that  we  are  left  uninformed  as  to  the  degree  of 
disability  under  which  either  at  present  or  formerly  the  missionaries  haw 
been  placed.  But  wc  can  easily  understand  that  this  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator,  was  quite  indisjx'nsabie. 

number  of  persons  baptized  by  the  missionaries  down  to  Nov.  1S07, 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  were  nativcii 
chiefly  Hindoos,  witli  a  few  Mahometans.  Nine  were  of  the  Brahmin  caste. 


Art.  XVI.  Walks  of  Usefulness  in  London  and  its  Environs.  By  John 
Campbell,  Kingsland,  near  London.  ISmo.  pp.  150.  price  2s.  bound 
Burditt,  1808. 


MU 


JT  is  undoubtedly  ti*ue,  as  Mr.  Campbell  observes,  that  “  if  every  Chris¬ 
tian  were  to  consider  himself  a  missionary  from  God  to  such  perishing 
men  as  he  has  access  to,  which  he  certainly  is,  much  good  might  be  done 
every  day  and,  all  who  deserve  the  name  they  assume  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  it  involves,  to  the  whole  extent  which  Mr. 
Campbell  would  require.  The  principal  objection  that  would  be  made,  if 
not  perhaps  the  principal  that  would  be  felt,  by  persons  of  this  character, 
is,  that  much  harm  may  be  done  to  the  interests  of  religion,  much  odium 
needlessly  incurre*d  by  its  sincere  professors,  ii  uch  prejudice  excited 
among  its  careless  and*  dissipated  neglecters,  by  an  unseasonable  obtrusion 
of  pious  remark  and  admonition.  It  is  the  part  ot  disc  etion  to  ascertain 
when  such  bencvolcot  interference  as  Mr.  C.  justly  recommends  rs  unsea- 
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J  Styles’s  Life  of  Bralnerd. 

1  wjnablc,  and  what  is  the  best  form  of  complying  with  his  advice ;  and  it 
:  ^11)  \jf  the  anxious  concern  of  the  truly  devout,  not  to  let  this  matter  be 
i  ^j^ided  by  undue  delicacy,  by  a  dread  of  "  the  scandal  of  the  cross,*’  or 
!  inordinate  and  criminal  deference  to  tlie  oninlons  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
j  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  habitually  remembering 
j  and  discharging  the  obligation  to  which  we  allude,  would  be  an  increased 
I  stedfastness  and  strength  of  piety  in  the  philanthropist  himself;  a  fortitude 
‘  like  that  of  the  early  Friends  in  “  bearing  their  testimony  a  Christian 
heroism  like  that  ascribed  by  Racine  to  the  Jewish  high  priest, 

“  Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n’ai  point  d'autre  crainte.” 

The  book  consists  of  a  numerous  collection  of  conversations  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  turn,  many  of  which  we  arc  to  understand  have  actua’Iy  taken  place  ; 
and  it  is  arranged  into  chapters,  intitled. Walks.”  It  is  calculated  to 
afford  both  motives  and  examples,  to  those  who  arc  so  unfeigncdly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  importance  of  eternity,  as  to  feel 
a  proper  disposition  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  with  whom 
tliey  may  be  accidentally  or  permanently  connected.  It  may  also  be  re¬ 
commended  as  an  amusing  and  useful  book  for  children. 


Alt.  XVII.  Mrs,  Leicester's  School  i  or  the  History  of  several  Young 
Ladies,  related  by  themselves.  8vo.  pp.  180.  price  .8s.  6^.  boards. 
M.  J.  Godwin,  Juvenile  Library,  Skinner  Street,  1809. 


*|^HOSE  who  think  it  sufficient  for  children’s  books  that  they  should 
be  entertaining  and  harmless,  will  probably  not  find  much  to  object 
against  this  litde  publication  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Godwin ;  excepting  that  it 
lends  to  impress  even  on  children,  and  even  on  female  children, the  progric- 
ty  of  domestic  theatricals  and  visits  to  the  play  house.  In  otlicr  respects, 
nearly  the  8.imc  character  is  applicable  to  it  which  we  have  already  given 
of  the  “  Stories  of  old  Daniel,”  published  at  the  .Tuvenilc  Library  before 
the  name  of  its  conductor  was  avowed,  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  274.) 


Art.  XV  III.  The  Life  of  David  Bralnerdy  Missionary  to  the  Indians^ 
with  an  Abridgement  o?  his  Diary  and  Journal  from  President  Edwards. 
By  John  Styles,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Stage.  I2mo.  pp,  291. 
price  4-s.  bds.  Williams  and  Co.  1808. 

jT  is  less  necessary  to  recommend  the  admirable  character  of  Brainerd* 
as  a  study  for  every  Christian,  and  a  model  in  almost  all  respects  for 
every  Missionary,  than  to  state  the  pretensions  of  this  publication  to  a  pre- 
tiTcnce  over  former  biographies.  1  he  life  by  President  Edwards,  says  Mr. 
h.,  has  been  sup|K)sed  to  contain  much  unimportant  and  exuberant  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  things”  in  Mr.  Brainerd’s 
Diary.  Our  author  has  therefore  adojJted  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,' 
to  “  rewrite  the  life,  and  select  from  the  original  volume  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  portions  of  the  Diary  and  Journal,”  so  as  “  greatly  to 
teducc  the  book  both  in  size  and  price,  without  at  all  diminishing  its  in- 

*  In  a  recent  work,  which  will  speedily  come  under  our  review,  it  is  re- 
i^ked,  that  “  to  this  day  the  memory  of  David  Brainerd  is  held  in  venera¬ 
tion  in  those  districts  which  were  blessed  with  his  ministry  the  converts 
nude  among  the  Indians  by  the  incessant  labours  of  this  judicious  and 
I  truly  apostolic  missionary,”  are  described  as  liaving  eminently  adorned  their 
profession  of  Christianity.  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady. 


•>6  IJiinfs  StnfWns,  '  I 

trinaic  worili.'*  For  the  selections,  he  ^Tailed  himself  of ‘‘  Mr.  ■Wt^ 
Abrldj^enient,”  tnkinj^  care  to  add  tlu  se  indications  of  sentiment, 

Mr.  Wesley*  from  a  persuasion  that  they  were  founded  in  er»X)r,  had  tho^ 
iit  to  exclude  iVoiu  his  own' work.  The  very  excellent  and.  instructive  n 
marks  of  President  Edwards  at  the  close  of  the  original  volume,  arc  iotis 
duced  here  with  sc'ioe  abridgement.  To  indulge  in  observations  on  tit 
peculiar  character  and  singular  jiiety-of  Brainerd,  or  in  extiacu  from  th» 
original  or  the  present  aullior  which  wc  think  particulaily  worthy  ofat^ 
tion,  would  extend  oiu*  noiice  of  this  work  to  a  very  unsuitable  length; 
considering  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  that  the  life  by  Edwards  was  beewa 
scarce,  we  legard  the  publication  as  a  valuable  and  timely  service  to  tlie  it. 
ligious  public. 

Alt.  XIX.  T/if  Arziil  :uu»  of  Naiicnal  Dcftnce*  By  iiastatus.  8vo.  m 
5o.  i  ^08. 

IN  this  spirited  and  patriotic  pamphlet,  the  production  w'e  understaod <f 
’Major  liarbcr,  it  is  urged  that  the  only  way  of  contending  successfdh 
gainst  the  disciplined  hosts  and  consummate  tactics  of  Bim^parte,  itbi 
overwhelming  ihtjn  with  a  vast  superiority  of  physical  force.  It  i 
recommended  therefore  to  arm  the  whole  population  of  a  country,  t 
Kngland  or  Spain  for  instance,  with  the  fAhc  ;  the  advantages  of  thij 
w  eaj)on  nVe  forcibly  stated,  and  a  very  simple  plan  of  discipline  is  laiddom. 
Jt  would  take  up  too  much  rtwm  to  give  our  reasons  at  length,  for  thinkiij 
that  no  considerable  body  of  French  troops'  will  ever  be  defeated  by  }«ki> 
men,  though  often  times  superior  ft)rce.  We  consider  it  as  evident  tk 
pikemen,  to  act  with  effect,  must  act  in  a  body  ;  and  consequently  that  a 
£n  inclosed  country  they  would  be  nearly  incapable  of  acting  at  all.  li 
an  open  country,  wc  aa'  persuaded  that  a  corps  of  liglil-infantry,  thoogk 
destitute  of  artillery,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  an  immense  8Up^ 
rionty  of  pikemen.  The  author  projK»ses  a  plan  of  breaking  an  cnemy'i 
line  W'ith  a  powerful  column  of  pikemen  ;  w  hich  column  we  think  wouM 
soon  be  entirely  discomfiUxl,  if  not  destroyeii,  duiing  their  charge,  by  ) 
f)i  igade  of  liglit  guns,  KFore  they  could  touch  their  enemy.  ' 

It  does  apjK*ar  to  us,  that  t!ie  irregular  force  of  a  country  should bf 
trained  to  the  light  infantry  exercise :  that  jn  this  country  especially  they 
must  expect  to  succeed  by  markmanship.  and  agility;  and  that  general 
engagements  should  be  scrupulously  avoitb-d,  as  not  only  unstrviceablc  bo 
auinous  to  the  cause.  'I'hcre  are  scv’eral  very  good  remaiks  on  the  ex* 
pedicncy  of  abridging  and  simplifying  the  detail  of  discipline,  which  » 
not  e.xclusively  applicable  to  that  system  which  the  author  recommends. 


>\i  t.  X\.  'Uie  Pouter  of  Go(L  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Lymingtoi» 
in’torc  the  Associated  Ministers  and  Churches  t)f  Hampshire,  Scf. 
tiS.  1 S08.  and  published  at  tlieir  Request,  By  J.  Hunt,  (TitchfieW.) 
bvo.  pp.  3t).  price  Is  6d.  Williams  and  Co.  Ih08. . 

I’r  is  not  sui^rlsing  that  this  sermon  should  have  been  thought  worthy, bj 
*  those  w  ho  heard  it,  of  apjrearing  in  print,  though  it  is  chargeable  witk 
erttain  imp -rhsTtic^is  which  may  be  naturally  exjrected  in  a  sermon  “  Wt 
written  with  tire  most  distant  view  to  publication.'*  Suporadded  to  tbf 
more  essential  requisites  ol  corivci  and  devotional  sentiment,  we  find  in  k 
much  vigojous  thought  and  impressive  diction,  on  a  great  variety  d 
impoi  taut  topics.  We  canuot  enter  into  a  criucui  examinatioD  of  the  iw* 


fit 


wof  any  partkdbr  fwitiments*  CTpr«*d  lait*  without  cxceeiiing* 
illpioper  bouikla  i  it  must  svfftce  to  give  a  vrry  bfiri  analysis*  ami  ‘a 
garn  equally  brict  for  thr  guidance  of  oar  readers.  In  considrrini^ 
what  isnieant  by  the  power  olr.  God,  Mr.  H.  obMrves  that  is  roust  be 
distinct  froni  any  thing  wc  can  conceive :  it  is  neither  ‘  delegated  au¬ 
thority,*  ‘  physical  strength,’  ‘  mechanical  force,*  nor  that  kind  of  *  inteU 
lectval  energ^  which  operates  in  human  creutuies  by  means  of  matter. 

He  next  eoniklers  itsj>eculiiW!ties  in  relntion  to  the  other  dn  ine  attributes* 
and  in  cooiparisou  wkh  tlie  faculties  of  created  intelligences.  Its  openi- 
(ions  are  then  displayed  in  the  instances  of  creation,  providence,  redemp* 
tioo  (  the  last  of  which  is  dkccMsed  at  some  lengtli  in  respect  to  paM* 
l$(seat,  and  future  tiroes.  The  discourse  is  terminated  with  a  reference 
U>  those  feeling'^  of  reverence  in  all  beings,  of  dread  in  the  guihy,  of 
cuosolation  and  dependence  in  the  devout,  and  of  coahdent  hopn  and  dc«  ^ 
L'omaation  in  tbo  Christian  church,  which  a  vie^v  of  the  divine  ornoipo* 
trace  is  adipted  to  excite,  .it  will  be  evident  tliat  to  extensive  a  plan* 
while  it  ensured  dignity  and  impression  to  the  sermon,  must  pa^chide  tlie 
pMsihility  of  doing  iustice  to  any  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Hunt’s  foixible  man¬ 
ner  will  be  discein^  even  in  the  very  shott  p^issage  that  follows.  ■ 

,  <  Behold  Him  tlien  in  creation!  Almighty  goodness  has  given  being 
to  uanumbeied  worlds.  Behold  him  in  providence  !  Almighty  wisdom 
directs  the  aifairs  of  a  universe.  Contemplate  biro  in  redemption  !  At* 
mighty  love  spreads  its  celestial  wings  over  a  guilty  world*  anxious  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  returning  sinner.  Behold  him  in  heaven  ! 

All  his  perfections,  arrayed  in  omniputtnee,  combine  to  diffuse  happiness 
to  innumerable  myriads  of  immortal  spirits.  Bel\old  him  !  shall  1  say* 
behold  him  in  hell  ?  Yes,  for  there  fallen  spirits*  held  by  almighty  justice* 
lie  “  resen  ed  under  chains  of  darkness  until  the  judgement  of  the  great 
day.”  And  sliall  not  our  spirits,  every  where  surrounded  by  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  God,  bow  with  the  most  profound  reverence  ;  and  especially  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  like  the  present  say,  **  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  it  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God ;  it  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'’  pp.  44 — 4*,5. 

Art.  XXL  Important  Cfisiflrratlons^  respcctfuily  ,addre.s8ed  to  a  distin* 
tinguished  I'emale  Invalid;  and  published  with  a  View  to  tlie  Benefit 
of  other  Patients  at  the  Bristol  Hot  .Weils,  r^mo.  pp.  441.  price  Is. 
Neeley*  Hatciwird,  Button,  IWniitt.  1808. 

^j^HE  title  of  this  pamphlet  indicates  its  peculiar  fitness  for  a  local  cir¬ 
culation  ;  but  we  Jmpe  the  very  interesting  circumstances  to  which  it 
reftrs,  and  t)i$;  pleating  manner  in  wbicli  it  is  written,  may  prooire  an  ad¬ 
mission  for  the  truly  important  considerations  which  it  comprises  to 'many  a 
sick  chamber  in  remote  spheres  of  fasluonable  life.  It  scents  U>  have  been 
s^nt  io  M^.  to  a  late  beautiful  and  widowed  Countess,  by  the  widow  of 
a  worthy  clergymaa  in  Oxfordshire. 

An.  XXII.  JimiltfSiS  of  l{^ard]s  Rrrala  of  the  ProtaUuit  Bible  P  a  Work 
published  in  England  la  KiSB,  lor  the. Purpose  of  exposing  the  Protes- 
Uat  Bible  aiki  Protestant  Clergy  to  Ridicule  and  Contempt ;  and  repub¬ 
lished  in  Dublin  for.  the.  same  Purpose  in  Sept.  1807.  By  the  Kev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryan,  D.  D.  Svo.  pp.  08.  Dublin,  Jones ;  Kiviogton*  Loogman 
snJ  Co.' 1808. 

Jyk,  Kyaa  had  an  easy  taek,  though  apparently  a  neceesary  and  useful 
one,  to  perform,  ia-  enpoiiog  the  ahiurditiet  and  ciaura  of  Ward’s 
Vol.  V.  H 


TMter  to  the  Bishop  of  Tjmdon, 
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•*  Emu.*’  Hii  Analysis  is  not  very  learned  or  elaborate :  but  it  is  sul. 
ciently  so  for  the  purpose,  which  we  hope  it  will  extenwvely  accoT^piHii^ 
00  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  of  rindicating  the  Protestants  from 
representation,  and  counteracting  the  illiberal  urtiBccs  of  their  ili^adiiiQd 
and  restless  enemies. 


Art.  XXIII.  Sunday  Pa/ters,  Addressed  to  Youth  ;  on  the  Importaaci 
of  Tractical  Religion.  12nK).  pp.  1S4.  price  2s.  6d.  Hatchard,  ISOS,- 

^’ONSIDERlNG  the  expediency  of  presenting  the  most  import^ 
truths  and  topics  in  every  variety  of  form,  we  have  no  hesitation  in'.it, 
commending  this  little  work.  *‘Thc  author  (M.  A.  of  Fulham)  vmKt 
these  papers,**  we  are  told,  “  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  children,  to  be  hid 
on  their  breakfast -table  on  tlie  day  peculiarly  set  apart  for  religious  instme* 
lion.**  The  subjects  are  “True  religion,  the  advantages  of  early 'piett 
the  sabbath,  the  old  and  new  covenants,  Christian  knowledge,  the  pw 
dence  of  God,  the  worship  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  th 
Christian  humility,  pride,  truth  (veracity),  prayer,  the  proper  use  of 

reason  and  the  passions  in  religion,  Christian  conversation,  self-comniaod, 
advjntiges  and  disadvantages  of  riches,  why  the  sabbath  is  often  fouad 
wearisome,  perseverance,  aeath.**  The  remarks  are  with  few  excepddii 
just  and  useful ;  though  they  have  no  pretensions  to  depth  or  novelty. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Injiuence  and  Advantages  of  Retigton  ;  excmpliTied  in  £ 
Hisioiy  of  Hannah  and  Samuel.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Societia 
instituted  for  the  Relief  of  Lying-in-Womcn.  12mo.  pp.  16.  price  3d.  or 
IHs.pcr  Hundred.  Button,  Maxwcl1&  Co.  1809. 

'J'^HE  history  of  Hannah  is  very  properly  chosen  as  the  subject  d 
this  little  tract ;  the  good  advice  which  it  contains  of  a  religion 
and  prudential  kind,  and  the  familiar  friendly  style  in'  which  it  is  drawl 
up,  intitlc  it  to  the  notice  of  tjiose  Societies  and  Individuals  for 
whose  use  it  is  benevolently  designed. 

Ail.XXV.  A  iMtet  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishoji  of  LoiiS\ 
conuining  a  Statement  of  the  immoral  and  disgraceful  Scenes  whidi 
are  every  Evening  exhibited  in  the  public  Streets  by  Crowds  of  h*alf< 
naked  and  unfortunate  Prostitutes.  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript, 
conuining  an  Address  to  the  Magistrates  of  London,  Westminster, 
and  the  Borough  of  Southwark.  -  By  a  Citizen.  The  Profits  of  th’tf 
Publication  will  be  given  for  the  Support  of  tlie  London  Female  Pcni* 
tentiary.  8vo.  pp.  36.  Price  Is.  Williams  and  Co.  1808. 
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^2''HE  purpose  of  this  letter  is  evident  from  the  title;  it  i?  addressed W 
the  venerable  Prelate,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  exert  hi 
influence  by  means  of  the  clergy  and  parochial  officers  within  his  iurii* 
diction  :  and  the  precise  obiect  to  which  the  worthy  writer  would  d&td 


diction  :  and  the  precise  object  to  which  the  worthy  writer  would  d&td 
their  efforts,  is  to  drive  from  the  public  streets  into  less  secure  and 
accessible  haunts,  a  nuisance  w  hich  has  of  late  become  much  more  rt* 
tensive  and  insulting  than  at  any  former  period.  Whatever  maybe  thought 
of  other  projects  for  diminishing  the  evil,  we  conceive  that  this  at  least  ’s 
practicable,  that  it  is  li.able  to  no  sound  objection,  and  that  it  might  be 
rendered  to  a  very  great  extent  efficacious  and  salutary.  The  public  ’s 
much  in.'li'bit'd  to  all  writers  who  rxeite  their  attention  to  those  shaprid 
and  pernicious  practices  which  disgrace  the  police  of  the  metropolis )  U 
far  more  to  those  who  call  on  the  proper  persons,  and  point  out  the  pw(p<f 
methods,  to  remove  the  evils  which  thejr  denounce. 
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Art.  XXVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMA^ON. 

•  ♦  Qcnlhuen  and  PulTtshers  •utho  have  •oforks  In  the  ftrae^  xjjfl  oS/sge  ihe 
*  CoMdiUton^of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (MU  fmidj 
d  thi  jdject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  tuck  vyrks  ;  yokiA  they  may 
hepeiulupon  Uein^  communicated  to  the  public y  if  comutent  with  its  pkm. 


Soop  will  W  published,  in  ten  sheets,  a 
Topufraphiral  Map  of  the  Pyr«ni-*es,  prin¬ 
cipally  liken  from  the  Frencli  •survey,  with 
e^vnlerable  additions,  extending  from 
Ba^Mino  and  Perpignan  in  the^Nortli,  to 
the  month  of  the  Ebro  and  Burgos,  in  the 
Sooth;  melndiug  the  Proviih’csof  Arragon, 
CaUlonia-,  Navarre,  and  BiscMV.  By  A. 
•A^rntnnnith.  This  Map  will  exhibit  evt'ry 
small  Villajre,  and  other  Ohjeets  of  Note, 
with  all  the  minute  and  didicult  pas'ses 
throHgh  ihis  great  barrier,  inhahit('<l  on 
•^h  sides  of  the  Mountains.  Price  thrc*e 
piiucas  to  >ubsoriber$,  lo  whom  the  map 
will  be  ^delivered  in'  tho  order  it  is  s-ub- 
.  scribed  for.  The  price  will  be  advanced  to 
ton-sub^iib<-rs. 


i 
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On  the  first  of  January,  1809,  silhl  ou^the 
:  first  of  every  suoeceding  mouth,  will  be 
I  pubitshcil,  under  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
CTvtary  at  War,  a  Monthly  Army  List,  of 
a  Pockrt  Size ;  to  coutaia,  in  addition  to 
th<*Oencral,  Field,  and  Regimental  Officers, 
tbc  Names  of  all  Officers  employed  iipsjn 
the  Stiff  of  the  Army,  both  at  Moiiie  and 
Abroad,  in  the  Civil  as  well  as  Military  Ue- 
jurtments. 

inafi  w  (lays  will  bo  published,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  it  5s.  and  imperial  8vo.  31.  3s.  in  extra 
hoirds  Miibollished  with  fi^rty  highly 
Jinhhjd  engravings,  from  designs,  by  S. 
Howlett,  cn^rraved  under  the  direction  of 
Ormc,  aiid  priutrU  in  a  superior  style, 
IV.  Rulmcr.  The  Indian  Sportsman,  a 
•ntiplrte  description  of  the  Wild  Sports  of 
Ka>t ;  the  Elephant — Rhinoecro< — 
'trr—  Tyy>punl  —  B*?ar — Deer — Buffalo— 
V«lf~\Vild  Hog— Jackall— Wild  Dog— 
jHf  Civet,  and  most  other  undomesiicale<l 
^inisls;  also  the  feathered  gamo^Fishcs 

mil  S(T|H;iits.  Interspersed  with  a  vari- 
y  of  inU'p'Sting  anccdot<*s  relative  to 
fir  hah  ts.  The  scenery  g  ves  a  fai'jjful 
pre^ntation  of  that  Picturesque  Country, 
he  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Native 
a*l  F.uro|^an  Inhabitants.  ByCapt.  Tho* 
Milliamsoii,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
'■dfut  ill  Bengal. 

Miws.  Leigh  and  S.  Sotheby  will  sell 
during  this  Winter  and  succf'ed- 
f  Spring,  the  fulluwing  Libraries  mod  Col¬ 
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lections.  Due  notice  wHI  be  given  of  tlMi 
time  of  each  sale. 

1.  A  very  rare  and  ciirioMe  cellcetlon  of 
prints  and  books  of  pfiuts,  tiic  property  of 
'a  Qeiiticinan,  well  known  as  a  Ltcrary 
Amateur,  runtaining  some  rare  PDriruits* 
fioe  Specimens  of  early  Maslen,  aoil  a 
large  collection  cf  tlie  Woiks  of  Hiefony- 
miu  Wierx,  ice. 

3.  The  extensive  and  valuable  collcetioii 
ofBotaiiicnl  Piints,*  Uiawingt,  and  Books 
of  Drawings,  the  property  of  the  lata 
John,  Lari  of  Bute ;  comprising  many 
hundred  capital  Botanical  Diawlngs  uu 
.pa|)ur  and  veliutn  ;  likewise  all  tlie  plat< A 
Coloured  and  plain,  of  the  Botanical  Works 
tlien  extant,  form'ng  a  complete  illustjatioa 
of  the  Species  Plautaruin. 

3.  A  8(dcct  collection  of  Books,  io  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  aiul  Spanish  ;  beiof 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Rcv.  Mr.  Du- 
tens’s  Library. 

4.  Library  of  James  Sims,  M,  D.  I.L.  D. 
F.  R.  $.  brought  from  bis  Louse  iu  Finsbury 
square. 

5.  Tlic  entire  ami  viluablc  Library  of  the 
late  John  Thomas,  Earl  ol  Clanricarde. 
3tc. 

<».  A  Part  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  RichanI,  Daroii  of  Petirhyii. 

7.  'Flic  very  valu.iblo  Library  of  Sir 
M'illiaiii  Smyth,  Bart,  containiug  a  vur>’  line 
Collection  of  Classics,  County  liutory,  3ic, 
many  on  large  papcT. 

8.  Dr.  Kitchiier’g  Musical  Library.  The 
very  extramdinary  assemblage  of  Music, 
coiidstinj'  of  the  complete  Works  of  the 
best  Coin;M>^is,  ia  very  elegant  IVnoitioii, 
pnneipally  hound  by  KaltlKeber;  to  ..hith 
IS  adied,  a  small  iiiisccllaneous  Selection 
from  his  Librrpy. 

9.  The  valuable  Library  of  Ste¬ 

vens,  Esq.  of  C’aiHfr*on,  cont&in.tiig  a  very 
capital  Collection  of  Books  in  Natural  HU* 
tory,  k,c. 

A  new  selection  of  the  most  favourite 
PixdTal  Pic-i' s.  legaiitly  printt^l  in  lour 
amali  octavo  voliimi*s  i>  just  on  the  «  vm  of 
publicat.oii,  under  tlie  tiue  of  The  Muacw’ 
Bower  :  the  first  v»4umc,  (ontainiog  a  col* 
ketiou  of  iyi  ical  an^  pathetic  piccca  ;  the 
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•rr-md,  nirratW#*,  humonroiw,  ai\d  rpisto- 
Ury  ;  ttir  third,  dtanriptiirc  ind  lacrcd  ; 
•nd  th«*  f^'iirth,  M'h'Ttions  frt»m  th«» 
of  aiitiquitT.  TUc.Hork  id  <'iiii>o)Hshf<J  nitji 
two  hirhiy-fiMisliA'd  vignettes,  «‘iigr,ivwl  on 
wi  ood  br  Clcnnrl. 

A  work  *t  thifi  tiwir  of  pisnilinr  utility 
will  vorv  nhortly  m.»kr  its  i»|»|»ctiranec ;  it 
is  intith-d,  “  Thu  Hrar.il  Pilot  ;  or,  a  IVs- 
criidioii  of  the  of  Hni/il  V*  tran'4ativil 

from  the  P«»rtuuu«i‘r  of  Man(*<*l  Pimentel, 
Prlucipul  Ifydrogrii^jluT  to  his  Majesty 
John  V,  of  Pi>rtu;;al.  It  will  b«*  aeconqia- 
nH>d  by  a  cofjsulerahle  number  of  Clinrls  of 
its  Principal  Ports,’  from  inanuscrlpts  of 
undoubted  authority  never  lu^fort*  published. 

Pr«»po$als  have  bet  n  lately  i*>ued  by  Mr. 
.I.imes  Morrison,  Master  of  the  Merciiii- 
tlh;  Academy  at  (iIa«go« ,  for  ptiblishiiig  by 
auhscriptitm  a  work  in  two  volumes  oetavo, 
iutithsl,  1  he  Ceiieral  Acctmiplaut  ;  lH*iug 
a  cmuplele  couise  of  Mercantile  Compu¬ 
tation  and  Acconipts ;  adapted  to  modern 
^iraetice. 

Mr.  Polwhelc  i*  printing  a  new  edition  of 
Tviieul  Attachment  u  1th  IJesjavt  to  Home, 
]i  Porin  ;  as  also,  the  Sovt'uth  Portion  of 
the  History  of  Cornwall  ;  and  he  has  eom- 
Itlettsl  his  History  of  Devonshire,  in  three 
volunit'S  folio. 

r-Mr.  Taunton,  Surgeon  to  the  City  and 
I’in-bury  Pl^pensaries,  is  about  to  publish  a 
small  work  on  Pathology’,  which  will  be 
illustrated  with  nicT!iviiig*4 

The  Rev,  Kus>eil  .Seutt,  of  Portsinoutli, 
has  ill  the  press  a  Sermon  on  the  New  Cre¬ 
ation  by  .tesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Thomas  NewejUiam,  author. of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Projrri*ssnf  Population  in 
Irel.yul,  is  about  to  puhli.di  a  View  of  the 
Natuml,  Political,  and  C'oiumereial  circuin- 
Manecs  of  that  Country. 

Tl»e  History  of  ('hili,  natural,  civil,  and 
pditical,  trandatctl  from  the  Italian  of  the 
Ahbate  Molina,  with  oot(*sfuMiii  the  bpani^h 
and  Firnch  versions,  is  in  the  press  at  New 
York,  in  tw«*  iM  tavo  xoluiiies.  This  Work 
will  Im'  repr.nteil  in  1. on  Ion. 

A  work  h  ghly  intere'-tuig  to  the  Knglish 
Antiquary,  under  the  title  of**  An  lli'^torieal 
Survey  of  the  Pccle.'.iaslieal  Antiquities  of 
Vram*e,  with  a  view  to  jihutrate  ths*  rise 
and  Pnxfrri  ss  < if  Gothic  Archit<H*ture  in  I'u- 
rojw,"  which  had  long  engag«'<l  the  perso¬ 
nal  insiHctiou  and  haboruHis  researches  of 
the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Whittington  of  Cam- 
bridire,  is  now  in  the  press,  uiMlcrthedi- 
ret'tion  of  soim*  jud.rious  and  honourable 
friends;  and  will  very  ^OQA  be  laid  before 
Ihf  Public, 


A  New  English  Gratit^iar,  skritteoinf^ 
miKHr  l.etters,  and  rcfuiieird  an  entertalai»* 
w  ork,  by  Mr.  Oulton,  autlmr  of  .the  Fn. 
velicr's  G«:d<‘,  k.c.  U  now  in  the 
and  will  >hortIy  make  it.s ^ip pea ra nice. 

A1«o  a  Volnnie  of  Miseellatn'omTtn^ 
Hiif4ly  romie,  Hs’ tl»e  same  nnthoi  i  k| 
publiidud  about  <be.  same  tune. 

.Mr.  W.  R.  .lolmsou’s  Poitical  PafitWvg 
or  Fabidous  History  of  the  Ueuthcn  6|| 
and  illustriiHis  Hcroe.s  in  easy  veivse^  accci^ 
panied  with  nmneromi  Eugraviugs  is  i|| 
state  of  forwardness  and  will  apitcur  ifilk 
course  of  the  ensuing  Mouth. 

Mr.  Moliuciix,  of  MaccU'sHcld,  Kmi 
the  pr«  ss,  in  post  quarto,  tke  Short  kMi 
Instructor,  or  Stgnogmpbical  Cop^’-hulj 
dckigned  as  a  companion  in  his  Introdadji 
to  Mr.  BjTiMiJa  bhort  bund. 

A  new  Edition,  very  much  impsored^ 
corrected,  of  Langhorne’s  PUitarrh,  hftk 
Rev.  Francis  Wranghnni,  will  appegdl 
month. 

A  new  <dittoii  of  Mr.  Thorpton’s 
State  of  Turkey,  with  very  roiisidt*!! 
additions  and  alterations,  including  n 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  ainl  a  ^  On 
stantinopks  is  expected  to  appgtr  (i| 
inontlu 

Dr.  I.ambe  will  puldish  in  the  coumi 
the  month,  Reports  on  Uic  T.Beets  of  ifs 
cidiar  Regimen  on  Cancerous  Tnpioiqfii 
Idcers. 

Mr.  Polwhelc  is  employed  in  calledil 
the  CorresiMindejicc  and  Papers  gf  k 
Friend  and  Neighbour,  Mr.  Whitaker,  M 
a  view  to  the  puhlicatiou  of  hU  Mcmaial 
a  quarto  volume. 

Mr.  Riglaiid’s  View  of  the  World,  Mill 
st.vte  of  great  forw’ardiiess,  at  prets  0 
will  extend  to  five  oi'tavo  volumes.  Rt*' 
prises  H  tolerably  minute  gcographictid* 
criptiou  of  'all  the  (Jountncs  of  the  Wnli 
with  an  aeeount  of  whatever  is  particvlv 
ly  remarkable  in  each,  followixl  by  tiRft 
rate  Historical  View  of  oery  Nation  I* 
People. 

Air.  Donoran  is  preparing  for  publio^ 
a  Contiuuatiuii  of  his  History  of  Bnlii 
Birds. 

Mr.  Oulton  has  in  the  press  a  collecBa 
t>f  Pia  m%  chiefly  comic,  cotilaiulng  ^ 
le«qut‘ translations  of  Ovid  aud  Hono^^ 
niatic  and  misoeilamxHis  piccff.-^ 
I.etlers  from  a  Father  to  a  Daughter 
male  Education,  with  appropr’iate 
tion^  for  instructing  Young  L.adies. 

Mtwnoirs  of  Dr.  Paley,  from  the 
a  GcqUcinau  who  was  uiie  of  bis  p*ii^ 


Isist^  of  IVoti  s  recently  published.  |0f 


Bcn  at  Bishofwwmotith,  m  eotptctc^ 

Mr.  Ttiotna*  OrM*u  of  I/»verpool,  a  youth 
liai  iu  the  ^  rc«s  a.  vuluni^  uf 
'PiiffBS  abich  will  appear  early  in  tliis 

;  TI»r  Rtv*  JohtI  TU)bi|»^m,  cf  Rarmstone- 
1*  on  a  fti1)1ica1,  Thc*»loui«'al, 

»im1  KcHesia^tj''’*'  Dictionary  ;  intcinj(*d  to 
roinprI«e  mh.ilcrcT  is  known  cuncerninsf  the 
Antiqnitiei  <»f  tlie  Hebrews,  and  to  form  a 
Myof ’‘Criptiirc  hist. tty,  jjeography,  cbro- 
*IK>l(tiy»  divinity,  and  eeeh*si.'\siiral  opinions. 

The  Rev.  W.  I.  B  owles  will  shortly  pub « 
li$ii  a  third  volume  of  I'ocnis. 

l*hc  Kev,  "Dr.  Vineem  is  |>rn)arinp  to 
yubli>h  lb«:  (Jrerk  Text  of  Arrian’s  luUiea 
aaJ  iIk*  Reiiplus;  w.lh  a  translat  ion  to  ac- 
Vuoipapy  bis  <*oiiiiiients  on  those  auik.s. 

Tlw  Uer.  Dr.  Rees,  Kditor  of  the  Kew 
fyelopedia,  h.is  in  the  press  two  volumes 
•f  SeiBons.'^oa  praotieal  and  int*  resting 
Stthj<vts  winch  will  be  pubtisUed  e^iiiy  mi 
the  spriiicr. 

Mr.  r.  Sylvester,  of  Deiiiy,  has  in  the 
yrtik  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Cheinis* 
try,  tW  plan  of  which  is  i.nidto  be  iu  many 
tespert'  original. 

Id  March  next,  is  exp^  cted  to  appear  in 
one  Unte  vohirne,  Sv6.  priec  nine  shillingt 
iu  boards,  (o  S’th*c risers ^  an  Original  Essay 
OH  the  identity  and  geiural  tesmrrectioti 
of  the  hnninii  body  ;  in  tthieh  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  these  irnportaut  subh’i'ts  are 
oMoidered  in  relation  both  to  Philosophy  and 
Sfripturf,  By  S.  Drew ,  (of  St.  Aiistle,  Coro* 
wwH,^  author  of  an  t.>riyi«al  fitsay  "on  the 
W) mater i aft ty  and  immortality  of  thslianiali 
fual.  The  price  to  be  advanced  to  non- 
aula^riher*. 

Eropnaals  have  been  circulated  for  pub* 
1i«hia<  by  «ul»fcription,  a  new  edirion  of  tiie 
pNiCfieal  works  of  the  Rer Kichard  Baxter; 
e>iiipr  Mntr  the  ^>ur  folio  Voliiuu^  ealkxl  hit 
“  Ko^'lieal  Works,’*  and  sonn*  other  Piece.s 
tsM  iocludtsi  therein,  with  a  New  Life,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  ooeasioii,  and  an  elegant  P«*r- 
trsit  of  the  Author.  It  i«  calculated  that 
the  \t’«#rk  w  ill  extend  to  Sixteen  Vulumea 
^rtavo.  A  Volume  to  be  published  every 
fhrte  Months,- at  H^h'st-Guhica  each;  the 
price  to  be  raiMwl  !/>  Nwu-**ubscribera. 

Propnvwls  are  isKood  for  publishing  by 
Wi^iplion,  a  lliktory  of  Lynn,  Civil,  Ec* 
ebaiastical,  Comun  reial,  Biographical,  Po* 
bticdl,  and  Military,  fnan  its  fouml^Iun 
(about  the  UnM  agi;  *»(  the  Christian  Bra)  to 
tlw  pn-MMit  lime;  iiit*ft*|>er>cd  with  occa* 
iiuiul  Keioarks  on  such  national  O ecu rran* 


cea  as  may  smt  to  cineidntrthe  fiMl  Blat# 

of  the  Town,  or  tin*  M aimers,’  Clmmrter* 
.and  cOTiditNm  ot' iahabttimfs  at  diilerrat 
periods.  To  w  hich  will  be  |>r«liaeil,  m  In¬ 
troductory  Acv*ount  ofdti  .Sitnntii>i),  Har¬ 
bour,  Rivers,  Inland  Na\Hfatiun,.thcan':i«ut 
and  tnodi  rn  State  of  MarshUn^  Wisbea^, 
and  the  Fens,  and  whatever  is  duj^  armair* 
kabk',  nil  uioroblu,  or  inteMitiuf .  in  «dl»cr 
part  i  of  the  adjacent  Country.  By  HT ilUasi 
Richards. 

« 

AstRntes. 

Mr.  Fox’s  llistoricai  Work  Has  aWvndp' 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

A  reprint  is  .also  announced  at  PhiladeV* 
phia  of  Mr.  Cmite**.  Digoft  of  ll»e  Lawa 
re-ipectifig  Bawl  Piupcrty”  (origbiaJiy.pub- 
Ushid,  in  London,  in  6  snls.  royal 
liil)-v~5)  to  he  comprised  in  dve  volumoa 
bvo.  The  til  St  is  coippleUxl. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  “  Systesnof  Amt* 
rican  <  trnithology”  has  lately  appeared  at 
Philadelphia,  egutainiiig  sixteen  plab'S,  of 
▼cry  re'pect  ih!i.*  exv'Cutiou.  The  work  is  ta 
be  comprised  hitcn  Tolumes  Ato.j  the  plates 
tobc  coloarc*d.  *  ^ 

PkAXtt. 

There  have  been  many  lunts  from  ihn 
Froiieli  itress,  iu  various  puhlicatioitti^  S0(lka 
e\ci)  iu  a  deiui-ofticiDl  farm,  un  ihrsal^eet 
(if  estubli*>hing  an  Union  of  the  (iiQercni 
,srets  Ilf  ChriKtiafii  ouder  tlic  daiumatidii  of 
Aiiifioleou.  The  most  reeciit  and  cuiisMirr«> 
able,  ve  belitvA*,  is  on  octavo  volutn«,prica 
11  fr.  iatitled  yVsur  hlidoriqm  du  ItsKMot  dm 
.Pieoett  AmC.  IBtUirical  CrnDpeadiiiQi  of  R 
ColUktiou  of  Docameau  un  the  varioui 
Plans  for  the  Union  of  all  Chriatian  coos- 
inunioiui,  from  the  timu  of  the;  lleformatiot 
to  tlic  Pr(‘»ani  Day.  Collected  and  «idiu4 
by  M.  llalHiut,  Juji.  Memlwr  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  of  the  Legion  of  ibniour. 

VolnuMw  S,  ^  and  7,  of  Aocillon^ 
View  of  the  RoAoUiUons  in  the  Political 
Systixn  of  Eusbpe,  from  the  cud  of  the  flf- 
teeinb  (ieutury,  in  12tiu>.  have  been  pi^H 
li shed  at  Paris,  price  13  fr.  50 Cent.*  Ta« 
hicaii  fkt  H^vlutioni,  5cc. 

Two  historical  Works  of  some  inteieai 
have  appeared  at  Paris a  History  of 
Russia,  in  8vb.  price  5Ar.  by  the  AufhiR’ol 
/.a  Poyr/ge  tlf  l^tkaf^ort suid  a  Vktsr  Of 
thtf.  real  Causes  of^the  Decline  of  DHanR^ 
by  M.  de  Komarj^ski,  late  Lientcnnllt- 
General  in  the  Polish  Army.  fOmptemt 
rapide  svr  L‘S  Caum  ritltm  tk  U 
dc  la  Pylons,  8vv.  price  4  fr. 
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Cfrr^rat  Virw  of  tlir  Agri«'ulture  of  the  ^  Principfea  of  Coovcyan^'nip  ^  hrtii 
.  Cnnirtty  of  Halford,  (irawn  up  liy  order  of  '  PI:;eM  of  the  T^ws  of  Knarlaiid,  p 
fbe  Doanl  or  Agriculture  uiid  Internal  Im-  real  Property.  By  William  Cta«ie, 
prmeincnt.  BvThmiias  Batchelor,  farmer,  *6  VoN  royal  Svo.'Sl.  12<».  0. 

'14s.  A  Treatise  on  the  Ijiw  ofTntbes.roai 

The  PIOii'ThH  right’s  A^'istant;  being  .i  '  in  part  from  the  Notes  of  kicharti  W 

New  Prictical  Tre.itisc  the  Plough,  and  s^m,  1).  C.  L  By  Samuel  Toiler,  Esq. 

^  var.'tUN  other  inif»orlant  ImphtMents  8vo.  lOs,  Sj.* 
made  UNO  of  in  Agrirnliurf.  With  S.xteen  '  'J’l»e  Practice  of  the  IFigh  Court  of  Omi 
large  KinrMx  ines.  By  Andn  w  r;ray,  An-  cerv.  By  Jostph  Tlarriion.  Esq.  i 

•ihorof  the  INpcriciKed  Millwright,  royal  ‘arranged,  with  the  addition  of  the  mMca; 
Bvo,  16s.  Cases,  By  John  Ncwland,  Eiap  2  VoU9i%>  ' 

I  Ss.  *  j 

Ah  r roe  met.  Attomcy-Ceitcral  versus  Brown,  ?tf. 

Antiquarian  and  TopoinTiphical  Cahinel  ;  J")’  Others.  The  whole  of  the  Proctti 
eonutnine  a  Sei?c«  of  Vfcwsof  the  iho-nI  m-  i**gs  ih  this  Important  Cause,  from  its  con. ' 
'ten  ft^rt^  Objects  »>f  Curiosity  in  CJreat  Bri-  mcncement,  in  November  1807,  to  its  6bi! 
faia,  5cc«*uqnuited  w  ith  jetter-press  dii-  Ihjcision ;  cimtaining  Copies  of  the  Tariou 
>iiption.  Vol.  4.  12mo,  15s.  Memorials  to  the  Board  of ‘Excise;  tk 

f^pinions  of  an  eminent' Counsel,  taken  pnor 
mocRAfiiY.  to  his  Elevation  to  the  Beuch  ;  a  ropyofi 

AlKcdoIr,  of  P.,i.,tcr.,bo  bnve  rrs!J.J  the  Cb»|KrUurof  tho  F.xeh,Yc,j 

or  h,-cn  horn  in  Enslund.  »,tb  (.'ricia.l  Ke-  '?  ^0' • 

p,,.rt»ooth..r  P.odueli.n,  ;•  i.itc.Ud  .•«  o'  •  <-"1™' of  the  Onj.n.  Else,  and  Pto,«, 

V.  ,4  ,K  i»  •  .•  m  the  Conceni ;  its  Magnitude  and  Extent, 

Cuntiiuution  or  the  Anci  dote.s  of  Painting,  ..  n  e.  i*  t  ^  14  i  . 

’bTthc  lat.  Unroc.  E.„l  .,f  OrlWH.  Bv  ‘ho  Bcn.-fits  «b.W.  have  resulted  to ^ 
T^rtard  Ed.anb..  late  Teacher  of  IVrspec-  E"**'';  »>'  «;  «•  Bo** 

tire  nal  Associate  in  the  Royal  .Academy,  k 

4to  fl  Is  0  ^naod.  by  Mr.  Farqiiharson,  are  given  at 

An  F.SS;,>  nnthc  F.rfirr  Part  of  the  Life  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

>f  Swift.  By  the  Per.  John  Barnett,  n.  n.  "  *• 

arisl  Vice  f*mvost  of  Tr'mity  Colteflgr,  l)nb-  siedicine^ 

Itb.  To  which  art  sofljoined.  Pieces  ascri-  ^  Trentise  on  Soroplmla.  By  .JafMi 
VdthSwif^  ;  Two  of  his  Oncinal  letters*  Ru.%aen,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  tf 
nru!  Extracts  from  his  Remarks  t.m  Rornct's  Surgeons,  and  Professor  of  Cliunuil  Surgery 
History.  I* '■rt.  5^.  in  the  I’niversity  of  Kdinhurth.  8vo.  ps. 

Mftiu'irs  of  Kixbrrt  Carry,  Far!  of  Mon-  •  An  Ks postnlatory*  Letter  to  Dr.  Moshley, 
month,  written  by  himself.  PntjH^hH  from  on  his  Review  of  the  J<e|>oit  of  the  lAxxioa 
Jin  original  MS.  in  the  envtody  of  the  Karl  f’ollejre  of  Physicians  on  Vaccination.  By 
of  Cork  and  Onery  ;  to  wrhich  is  added,  M.  T.  C.  M.  B.  F.  L.  S.  Svo.  Is.  6<l.  • 
Traptn*'nta  Regalia,  btiiie  a  History  of  •  Cases  ot  Diabetes,  Cmisninpthsn,  &e, 
Qui^n  nizabeth’s  Favonrifes,  by  Sir  Robert  with  tihservations  on  the  History  and  Treat- 
Xannton,  with  explanatory  .A nn« Nations,  ment  ol  Disi^ate  in  general.  By  Robert 
HiimlsoijKly  printed  by  Ballantyoc.  8no.  Walt,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyiuci- 
jCs.  65.  »ns  and  Surgeons,  (iiasgow  Svo.  8s. 

rorcATtoy.  miscxllanlous. 

Mrs.  L*ieesfcr’s  School  i  or,  the  History  Tlie  History  of  the  Tniversity  of  E<liB« 
of  leverul  Young  i^adies,  related  by  them-  burgh,  from  1560  to  1646.  By  Thomas 
:w4ves.  ^s.  bds.  CrawfonI,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

The  Junior  Class  Book  ;  or  R<  adiiif  Ixs-  and  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Edio- 
SQdf  fo»  everyday  in  the  Year,  5olerte<l  from  burgh  in  1646.  To  which  i.s  prefixed,  the 
the  most  approx  ed  Authors,  for  the  use  of  Ch.irtrr  grant<*d  to  the  College  by  James 
5ehools.  By  William  Frederic  Mylius,  Ihr  Sixth  of  Scotland,  in  1582.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Master  of  the  Academy  io  Red-Lion-  The  Economy  of  the  Human  Mind,  hf 
Sqnarx .  Ix.mloD,  l2mo,  is.  EK'anora  i't  rnandtz,  I  Jmo.  Os. 
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Pnvn.m€  not  beyond  Measure,  ^  §cno^ 

^  - ;  le  Ijttlerof  Advi«’e  to  the  Editors  ot  Bii 

^  Foldie  1*.  6d.  _  .  >• 

Thr  TfBnsaciloni  of  the  Linnxau  Society 
^  I.w Jon,  Vol.  IX-  *!•  -s* '  T 

A  Lt  ttii-  to  the  Right  Rev.  ,Uh*  Lord 
i:-.-  i  of  London,  contaiiuiig  a  StAtc»»ent'* 
^  the  disgraceful  and  iiutnoral  •cones  nhich 
ftery  evening  exhibited  in  the  public 
by  enmtis  of  half^oaked  and  uu for* 
^  P^o^titutfS.  Is. 

Major  Hogan’s  Appt'al  to  the  Public,  and 
til  to  the  Army.  •2«.  6d. 

A  Ixti.T  to  Mr.  Hogan,  on  his  CNtraor- 
^  MV  Appt'al.  Is. 

A  Short  Kjigllsh  Aaswor  to  a  long  Irish 
§  ff,  btiiig  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Hogan’s  Paui- 
p\ct.  t2f.  bd. 

(V>terrK*Id  Ttavestiol ;  or  n  Stduvol  for 
^•dcni  ManiKTS,  viith  Caricature  Engrav. 
llKi.  4s  plain,  6s.  coloured. 

The  Candid  .\p|N‘ul  to  the  lUitisli  Public 
^  John  Ihifla,  M.  I>.  I  ale  Physleian  to 
Army  DepH,  Isle  of  AVight.  Ms.  bil. 

KATL'RAa  HisTonv. 

TV  N.itiu^I  History  of  Riitish  Insects. 
3>  Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  Vol.  13,  royal  Svo. 
3.  I  Is.  b«l.«.  with  .%  coloured  Figures. 
X  •  may  he  had,  the  preceding  part  of  this 
IBurk,  uniformly  prinUnl  and  emUdiishetl, 
il  li  Vohune>,  I’rh'e  in  Boards,  181.  14s. 
41- ■  the  N';itu:al  History’ of  British  Birds, 
Volumes,  pi  icc9l. ;  of  British  Shells, 
A  VuluiiuK,  price  71.  1  As.  and  of  Biiti»h 
Tiihe*,  ill  A  Volumes,  price  lOl.  IOik 

POETRY. 

c 

Poftural  Laurels;  or,  the  (^oiiYrnlion ; 
a>’  itirical  Po<  ni.  '2s.  6d. 
n»<‘  Bailie  of  Maida,  an  Epic  Poem.  By 
Colonel  Richard  Scott,  of  the  Hon. 
fci't  India  C<jmpany’s  Bengal  Establish- 
ttui,.«iuall  8vo.  45. 

POimCAL  ECONOSIV. 

Tr  vot'd Jijrs  of  the  Ciand  Juries,  Magis- 
C’e..  .111(1  oth*  r  Nobh  ineu  and  Genllcincn 
title  County  of  (iloucestcr,  on  designing 
(vreutihg  a  (ieneral  Reform  in  the 
^  <t(urTT,ii  and  Regulation  of  the  Prisons 
fe  iltt  *ai»l County.  By  Sir  Q.  O..  Paul, 
#rl.  ^vo.  6s  Utards. 

POsiTtes. 

^r>:  t ,  of  ihe  Convention  in  Portugal. 
■)  I'dvard  Jones,  F'm|.  2s.  6d. 

Ill’s  .Spirit  of  the  Times  ;  translated 
%  n  the  (h-nnan,  by  the  Kev.  P.  W.  being 
“ '»rk  nor  the  ^^^hlication  of  which  the 
•.♦ooate  Palm,  ot  Erlangen,  was  sucri- 
»  hy  .NapoKvii,  the  Destroyer  ;  con- 
^  ‘  f  and  Political  Sketches, 


.i»ith  Prvgi;ostic«,  relative  Rv  Sp.vin  and  Por- 
tngal,  Russia,  I'urkii^’,  .\asiria,  Fruaew  aad 

.  Bijikapurtt-  Sj  o.  4sj  .  ^ 

IHUOLOCY.  ^ 

*  ^ 

The  AnnTfi»r*uey'ScraT4n'  of  Uie  Royal 

Tlumanc  Society,  prvached  on  the  12tli  of, 
Jane,  at  the  iS^rish  Church  of  St.  Marga*  ' 
rct*5  Wcstaiinstui.  By  the  Rev.  \V, 
Dakin-s  I.L.  B.  F.  .4.  S.  Is  Gl. 

A.S*'nnon  prcaelied  bnfore  the  Aiicic&t’ 
and  Honourable  Society  of  Free  ami  Acoept- 
cd  MaaL>miofEttgliuid',iii  'tJie  Poriih  Church 
.of  .>t.  .Mary  Islington,  011  MoudaT,June  27* 

By  the  Key.  Kdward  Barry,  M.  1).  Rect<^ 

'  of  St.  Mary’s,  Wallingford,  Berks, and  Graad 
Chaplaii^to  Uia  fraternity.  2s.  • 

Discourses  oil  the  Miraden  and  Parablcc 
of  otir  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jmuc 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  William  Uodd^  LL.D. 
Lecturer  ot'  Wcst-Ilnui,  in  Essex,  and 
of  St.  Cflavrs,  Hart-street,  London.  Scc'ond 
edition.  4  vols.  Hvo.  II.  lOs.* 

A  Vindication  of  the  Nature  and  Eflect 
of  Evangt'lical  1‘reaching ;  in  a  Letter  C<* 
a  Barrister.  Oircasioiierl  by  the  first  part  * 
of  his  Mints  to  the  Public  and  the  I>egia|». 
tui’es  With  a  i'astM  ript,  containing  Strlc*  ^ 
tures  on  hi^  second  part.  By  John  Styles, 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Strictures  on  Two  Critiquea  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  on  the  Subjcctof  Metlibduia 
and  Mis.sions.  In  three  l.ettei'S  to  a  FricmL 
By  John  Styles,  Bvo.  3s.  6*1. 

ITie  llistKy  of  Ilanuah  and-  S.\muel ; 
.adapted  to  the  use  of  .Sircicties  instiiutnd 
f.r  the  Relief  of  Ijying*iii  Women.  12ido. 
3d. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
taken  from  the  OldTektainent,  appointial 
to  be  read  in  the  Moining  Surviee,  tlinrugh- 
outthe  Y(*ar.  With  short  Nolen.  PriUtoii 
on  a  large  LetUr,  Svo.  4s. 

The  Le.ssons  for  the  P.vening  Service  are 
priming  in  the  same  fono,  accompanied 
with  Notc-s. 

The  Object  aiel  the  Conclu<i{on  of  th# 
Chiistian  Miu!.»iltr’s  Mortal  f.ife :  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  prenchad  at  tht*  new  Moetinf- bouse 
in  Birmingham,  September  2Ath,  1808,  ou 
Oceusioii  of  tile  Deatli  of  the  nt;v.  John 
Edwards.  By  J<iim  Kentish.  3vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Twa  Sermons,  on  Christian  Zeal,  and  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Gdipcl,  preached  at 
Paigravc,  SulTilk.  By  Charles  Lloyd,  Svo. 

1  s.  6d. 

A  .Sermon  occasioned  by  th«  Death  of 
the  Rev.  Theopliilus  IJndvy,  A.  JH. 
preached  at  the  Chapel  in  Kisex  street, 
Strand,  November  13,  1808.  To  wbicli  is 
.addl'd  a  brief  Biographical  Memoir.  By 
Thomas  Bcisham,  Miiiukr  of  the  Chapel^ 

8  VO.  4s. 


/ 

conntspoT^DEvri. 

art  forry  tlkM  unexpcctH  hnt  unavoidable  extent  of  serera!  arti^i|jll 
^rsent  number  corn^eli  Us  th  defer,  till  the  neat  month,  the  insertion  of  oar  prom ii^q 
fi^e  00  Raily'i  Dcrtritm  of  ;  as  well  an  to  omit  those  of  .T^  Foiker»  (ArdJ 

Chiotk,  VoL  i!,.  Gala’s  Mkrmd<^  tkt  TrmieL  of  a  <%ps  (J  Ditfryvrry  from  the 
2^tmO'tn  tothoFm  fic  Or«re,  Jainreton*e‘ PArZ/onory  •/  thg  Scottish  Lauguage^  aadSti^ 
flmLcation  of  EiangnUcnl  Prcit^iig  ^  ail  of  which  will  pn»bably  a|>pear  in  the  N’miti 
Feheuary. 

Severnl  highly  esteemed  friends  are  revested  to  accept  owr  thanks  for  their  (fti| 
arommendatfou?*  aud  valuable  as:>ijitance. 

.The  Nueel  **  swUiuittod  to  th<*  Criticism  of  the  F.eW-ctic  Keview”  not  any  claia^i 
wr  arc  aware  of,  to  be  excepted  fnan  the  general  nih>  whiob  precludot  oiir  noti^paf  pi 
catioos  oi  that  kind*  The  ropy  mtotuioil  for  our  use  will  be  returHctl,  On  appheafd 
the-  |»l»r«  where  It  was  left,  ^ 

The  Review cr  of  Lcinpriere's  VniiotJ  Bio'^raphy^  (Kcl,  Rev.  IV,  p.  lOV")  wislm; 
be  mentioned  here,  that  he  did  not  in  his  aet  ount  of  that  book  notice  Dr,  L.*s  reW. 
the  ewhintny  rrspeiting  thrifiu>triouh  Ihiward’s  and  cruel  freatmeni  qf  his  Son,  in 
he  could  not  then  ttim  the  book  in  which  that  cuUiinny  was  refntad.  lie  im)w  i>< 
all  who  basx  any  doubts  on  the  Mibjot  t  to  vol.  ir.  pp.  3*19,  340,  'oftha  .\K>ntWj  %i 
ahie,  where  it  is  proved  on  the  authority  <)f  Mr.  J.  Wood  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Dr.  It’s 
win,  that  Mr.  Ilowaid  and  his  sun  uniforndy  niHallivstcd  for  each  other  an  evtrauf4 
drgrte  of  aftetam  ;  that  tht!  son  eonstantly 'Spoke  with  gratitude  of  his  fatbehi 
treatment  of  him,  afiirining  that  **  his  father  always  allowed  hint  to  Ike  as  he  chest  f 
that  once,  when  a  lariy  was  Umonting,  iu  young  IfowartPs  iwws'i'iice,  tli«  t'xpeoot  - 
father’s  “  extravagant  though  aniiuhlr  rcocntricftres,”  and  recommended  that  vhi 
•ame  of  age,  if  any  of  tire  property ’w»b  settled,  ho  would  not  Join  to  cut  olTthcV: 
be  fxclaimetl  with  great  indignation  to  Dr.  Darwin,  on  quitting  th»*  room — “  See: 
—  — who  calls  htTSclf  the /r/rarf  of  rny  ftithcr,  wishes  vie  to  ctnlviirass  him  1  \Vhi!| 
«;puld  1  pos>ibly  do  with  tnoot'yy  which  will  bear  any  coin  pari  ^un  with  the  good  h 
dune?’*  \kitbmit  iwfrrr'm?  to  othrr  aothoritlcs,  it  is  evident  that  these  •t.ifctncai- 
fatterly  irnaxaicdahle  with  the  charge  of  m(*ro<e  nnrelentmg  severity,  whkh  hasba 
s^wBiatuily  binufbt  againit  Ihk  admirable  philanthropist. 

•  •  Errata  in  f'ul.  If\ 

p,  9Zi3.  1.  f».  from  /er  son  read  grandwai. 

p.  I(tT7.  I.  36, /or  r>Tms  read  tmns. 

'  1116.1.  *24*  for  their  religion  reed  the  irrdigion. 

Lin.  1.  11, /or  moral  rwr/oral.- 
Ml?.  L  •U,/cr  liviu!r  rmd lying, 
ll  ?7.  I.  14,  z;»r  external  n  nd  extended. 

It^.  1.  ft,  <A7r  sysfmvitie. 

The  'price  «f  Clafk^s  tdilion  of  Jiarmev's  Observafi  aft,  shonld  hate  beta  itatHf 

C».  nuv) 

"  .  I 


